THE BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


APRIL 1, 1886. 


Art. I.—The Land and the Labourers. 


Mr. Cuampertain is the harbinger of a new departure in 
legislation. He is not a mere party politician, for his efforts 
against the abuse of bankruptcy and for the protection of life 
at sea prove that he only lacks opportunity to amend our 
other social evils. Few men have been more bitterly and 
unjustly assailed ; none more entirely misinterpreted. The 
incessant attacks upon him are attributable to the nervous- 
ness and apprehension pervading ‘society’ — that is, the 
nobility and the great landed gentry—in consequence of 

various declarations made by him at Birmingham and other 
places, which developed some of his ideas as to the legis- 
lation of the future. Considering the condition of millions of 
the people, and their struggles and miseries, in violent con- 
trast with the luxurious living of the higher classes, and the 
suggestions which have been made for the rectification of 
the evils of their condition, it is no wonder that some uneasi- 
ness should exist. Some rectification of that kind is a necessity 
of the State, and though, alas! party conflicts have pushed 
social reforms into the background for the moment, the political 
atmosphere is charged with deep and ardent aspirations for 
the amelioration of the condition of the people which cannot 
be satisfied without disturbing the exclusive ideas of the 
privileged classes. There is a growing dissatisfaction with 
many incidents in our social system which is the product of 


recent years. For whoever takes a retrospective glance at the 
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course of legislation during the present century will have the 
conviction forced upon his mind that it did not have its incep- 
tion inthe thought that the condition of the millions, especially 
of the rustic millions, ought in some way to be ameliorated, and 
their lives, if possible, be made both easier and happier, the 
repeal of the Corn Laws and the Education Act excepted. 
And this last beneficial law operates indirectly and prospec- 
tively only upon the social condition and circumstances of 
the people. The various means that are likely to promote 
the amelioration of that condition have been much considered 
in books and articles, but the question would never have 
reached its present phase had not Mr. Chamberlain been 
touched by the force of those writings, and by his own know- 
ledge, otherwise acquired, of the condition of millions of our 
labourers. He has had the moral courage to make a confes- 
sion of his social faith at the risk of encountering the most 
virulent animosity. Yet in the language of the following 
sentences one would not have anticipated that his bitterest 
enemy could discover any pestilent or destructive social 
theories. 


I do not propose (he said) any very revolutionary or violent change, 
but we must contemplate a return to the old conditions, and the re- 
establishment upon the land of the old class of yeomen who were at one 
time the most independent and prosperous class in the kingdom. It is 
said, ‘Oh! that is impossible; natural causes have caused the extinction 
of the small owners, and the migration of the labourers to the towns.’ I 
do not think so. I cannot call it a ‘natural cause’ when I find a 
system under which the labourer is content to work for ten or twelve 
hours a day for 10s. a week, and with no hope, no prospect for the 
termination of his career, except a death in the hospital or the workhouse. 
If the life of the labourer were more tolerable, would he be so ready to 
fly from it ? 


And again : 


Do not be afraid of words. Because the doctrine of natural rights was 
abused in the time of the French Revolution, do not ignore the funda- 
mental right which every man holds in common for a chance of decent 
existence, and try rather to give it the sanction of law and authority, for 
it has the eternal foundations of justice and equity. 


But the chief cause of the recent outburst of violent 
language against the late President of the Board of Trade was 
his use of a phrase (probably unpremeditated) which no doubt 
conveyed to the hearers, and afterwards to readers, something 
more than he intended to imply. He said: 


Private ownership has taken the place of communal rights, and this 
system has become so interwoven with our habits and usages, it has been so 
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sanctioned by law and protected by custom, that it might be very difficult, 
and perhaps impossible, to reverse it. But then, I ask, What ransom will 
property pay for the security which it enjoys? What substitute will it 
find for the natural rights which have ceased to be recognized ? 


The word that gave such extreme offence in this passage 
was certainly the word ‘ransom.’ And if it were to be taken 
in a literal sense it might bear the interpretation that money 
price was to be paid for the redemption of captured pro- 
perty. Mr. Chamberlain, it is said, had committed himself 
to the doctrine that landowners are to be regarded as plun- 
derers of the community, and may be called upon to redeem 
their estates by the payment of some undefined ransom. 
But this was an error of interpretation. Of course the 
word was used rhetorically and figuratively, and he has him- 
self explained his use of the word in the sense that ‘society 
owes a compensation to the poorer classes of this country ; it 
ought to recognize this claim and pay it before it is admitted 
to have discharged its obligations.’ In other words, he was 
alluding to the better fulfilment of the moral obligations which 
he believes are annexed to the exclusive ownership of British 
land. In these and other passages of recent speeches an 
object to be aimed at henceforth is distinctly held up, namely, 
the improvement of the ordinary condition of the land 
labourers and their families. At this point three principal 
questions spring out of the ideas of coming reforms thus 
slightly developed. Is the condition of the rural workmen 
generally so depressing, so indigent, so deficient in the elements 
of pleasure and happiness, as it is depicted by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and therefore such as to claim the attention of statesmen 
and the richer classes? Secondly, are the incidents and 
circumstances of English, Welsh, and Scotch landed property 
peculiar and exceptional as compared with other countries, 
to the disadvantage of our rural population? Thirdly, if it 
should appear that this is the case, are there any just and 
practicable means of dealing with it in such a manner as to 
augment the comfort and happiness of the millions who live 
upon agricultural wages ? 

The vast numbers of the rural population makes the first 
question a most important one. It is no exaggeration to say 
that from six to seven millions of men, women, and children 
are wholly dependent upon wages earned by labour on land. 
Of the actual domestic life of this numerous class, the most 
numerous of all our classes, the classes above them in station 
know wonderfully little. They may know their average wages, 
hours of work, aspect, costume, and dialects, but they do not 
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know the interior economy and habits which enable them to 
maintain health, strength, and decent appearance upon the 
usual wages. The peasants do not approve of intrusive ques- 
tions, and are no more inclined to volunteer information as 
to income and expenditure than the rich are. It may be that 
the peasant of this decade is somewhat better off than his 
predecessor of the time of Charles the Second, as portrayed 
by Lord Macaulay. But one who knew the labourer as well 
as any one moving in a higher station could, the late Canon 
Girdlestone, a true friend and benefactor of the rural labourers, 
wrote and spoke of their condition but a few years ago in 
tones which, like those of Mr. Plimsoll on a kindred subject, 
compelled ‘ society’ to listen. 


‘Why does not’ (he exclaimed) ‘the labourer in the West of England 
save?’ There is a previous question to which I could never find an answer. 
It is, ‘How does the labourer in the West of England contrive to live ?’ 
. . . It is a fact, confirmed by the testimony of an able medical man who 
had all his life long had a large practice amongst the labourers, that, as a 
class, and with few exceptions, as soon as age or infirmity (often in middle 
age) disables them from work, they live the remainder of their life on the 
poor rate. 


The philanthropic canon was chiefly concerned with the 
labourers of the western counties. By his kind exertions 
many rural families, living in extreme poverty upon nine 
shillings a week, were transferred from the west to the mid- 
land and northern counties where wages ruled higher, and 
the influence of a labourers’ union and these migrations 
quickly raised the current rate of wages in Devonshire, Dorset- 
shire, Wilts, and Somerset. But even now it is a fact that 
thousands of rural workmen are receiving not more than ten 
or eleven shillings per week, and the average throughout 
England does not exceed twelve or thirteen shillings, if it is 
as much. Assuming that the family consists of the labourer, 
his wife, and three children under the age at which they may 
by law go out to work, it is an interesting operation to appor- 
tion conjecturally the expenditure of the twelve shillings to 
the rent, bread, meat, oatmeal, butter, milk, tea, sugar, soap, 
soda, salt, potatoes, clothing, boots and shoes, coal and 
candles, hats and caps, wear and tear of bedding and house- 
hold crockery, &c., which are actually necessary for such a 
family. To these items school pence must often be added, 
and a little beer or cider is generally required for a hard- 
working man. How hard is it to comprehend that income 
and expenses can really balance under such circumstances! 
We do not half appreciate these industrious and clever 
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managers. It can be accomplished only by much self-denial; 
by learning to a fraction the purchasing power of each penny, 
and by the incessant industry of the father and mother. It 
may be argued that they are better off than their fathers and 
grandfathers were. It is true that the average of wages has 
increased. In those earlier days wages were so low that they 
were not uncommonly supplemented out of the poor rate. 
Some articles of food:and clothing have fallen in price, but 
other articles of prime necessity, such as bacon, butter, milk, 
cheese, and butchers’ meat have risen during the last fifty 
years. And other changes have taken place, and are now 
operating, which cause doubts whether the peasantry are 
really in happier circumstances than their forefathers. In 
former times the landowners were usually resident on their 
estates, and the families of the labourers were of course per- 
sonally known to the squires. Mr. Allworthy is described by 
Fielding as a great landowner in Somerset. On one occasion 
he went to London, and was detained three months from home, 
from which he had not been absent a month at a time during 
the space of many years. The Allworthy of to-day has very 
different ways. His manner of life is accurately described in 
a Derbyshire ballad : 


Squoire niver stops mooch at the Hall, 
He’s mostly i? Lunnun i’th Spring; 

One month he’s i’ Scotland, another on th’ sea, 
It’s seldom he’s not on the wing. 


The old idea was that a man of family and estate ought to 
consider himself as having a charge of the district, and an 
obligation to return in various ways the revenue received fromit. 
Now a very small portion of it is usually spent in the parishes 
which yield the rents. The labourers suffer from these social 
changes. The concentration of estates leads to management 
by agents, and this class of deputies do not know poor Hodge. 
Indeed it is a common practice for Hodge to walk a consider- 
able distance to the scene of his rustic work, and tramp 
wearily back when the day’s labour is over. At the end of 
the sixteenth century an Act was passed obliging landlords to 
annex four acres to every cottage on his estate. But the Act 
was disregarded and forgotten, and the labourer was left with 
a few perches of garden or with none at all. In former 
days there were tracts of common land in thousands of 
parishes where a cow, a flock of geese, or a couple of pigs 
could be kept, and milk and bacon obtained in plenty. But 
an epidemic of inclosure, promoted by political economists 
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and prompted by covetousness, set in, and the peasants have 
lost their commons. The application of capital has, no doubt, 
made the commons more productive, but the daily life of the 
peasant is less free, more dependent, and more circumscribed. 
His income is so small that the slightest casualty is apt to 
disable him from paying ready money for his provisions; he 
gets a little into debt; and his slender means are too often 
reduced ten or fifteen per cent. by compulsory dealing at 
shops of which the owners are his creditors. In sickness the 
labourer is peculiarly helpless, and in old age he is helpless 
and hopeless. Perhaps he contributes to a club, but there 
are many delusive clubs, and it is certain that much misery 
and loss has been occasioned to thrifty labourers by ill- 
managed societies. It was but a few days ago that an old and 
feeble quarryman truthfully told the writer that he had ‘ put 
into nine clubs’ during a long life, that they had all failed him 
in time of need, and that on that day he had a sick wife and 
only a shilling or two in the world. These troubles might be 
avoided if the landowners appreciated their true position, and 
everywhere took the trouble, in concert with the clergymen 
and other ministers, to establish good friendly societies and 
eliminate the weak ones from their parishes. Mr. Chamber- 
lain did not allude to another incident of the labourer’s life— 
namely, his frequent difficulty in obtaining a decent dwelling. 
Canon Girdlestone did not shrink from designating many 
labourers’ homes as ‘ pigstyes and a disgrace to a Christian 
and a civilized land.’ There are, indeed, a few villages here 
and there in which every cottage is convenient, dry, -and 
furnished with all the needful annexes that a peasant’s family 
can desire. But it cannot be affirmed that as a rule the 
landowners have made proper provision for the peasants who 
work on the estates. Every estate ought to be supplied with 
well-ventilated dwellings containing three or four rooms at 
the least, with dry floors, water-tight roofs, good gardens, and 
with easy access to pure water. Will any one say it is a libel 
upon the landowners to impute to them neglect of the rural 
dwellings of the rural labourers? ‘The writer of this article 
would have no difficulty in introducing such an apologist on 
any one day to scores of inhabited cottages with respect to 
which Crabbe’s description of a peasant’s dwelling is still but 
too faithful and true: 


Such is that room which one rude beam divides, 
And naked rafters form the sloping sides. 


It is true that much has been done in the last twenty years 
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for the improvement of rural cottages, but far more remains 
to be done. Ten years ago Mr. Doyle, an Inspector under 
the Local Government Board, addressed a letter to the sani- 
tary authorities of his district. In that official letter he says : 


It is not easy to picture anything more deplorable than the state of 
villages, hamlets, and cottages as represented in the reports of the sani- 
tary inspectors. Water supply insufficient, or poisoned with filth, drainage 
neglected, dwellings occupied by large families, declared to be unfit for 
human habitation ; thousands of houses without any private accommoda- 
tion or means of ventilation. . . . The influence of proprietors can greatly 
assist in the correction of abuses, though they may not be directly 
responsible for them. 


Another rural inspector reported recently that ‘the water 
supply for the village of A—— is a most urgent matter, and 
is becoming more serious with the increase of population. 
Although the village is so sadly in need of good wholesome 
water, there are thousands of gallons running waste through- 
out the year.’ The question was then being discussed by the 
authorities whether the water should be purchased from the 
springs of the chief landowner of the district, or brought by 
pipes from some other source. What an illustration is this 
of the exclusive and hurtful power of a landowner! He will 
only sell to the people Nature’s beautiful provision of the 
springs. Evidence can be adduced to almost any extent to 
prove that while commerce, wealth, revenue, and population 
have been steadily increasing since the close of the great wars 
with France in 1815, the improvement in the quality of the 
houses in which our labourers dwell is not commensurate 
with other advances. It is lamentable that while education 
is general, and the general progress of the nation is manifest, 
the bulk of our fine rural labourers should suffer from the 
want of decent houses to surround them with some of the 
comforts and decencies of home. Upon this state of our rural 
population, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, speaking at Reading, and re- 
ferring to the reports of the Agricultural Commissioners, 
solemnly commented in these earnest words : 


When men come to learn that such a state of things exists nowhere 
else in the world ; that in every country in Europe one-half at least of 
the agricultural labourers are owners of their cottages—freeholders, mind 
—and of gardens and small plots of land; is it to be supposed that they 
will be content? .. . And why does it exist? Oh, simply to support in 
enormous wealth and luxury a small class of landowners. 


Evidence might be adduced to prove that the bomes of the 
peasants in many foreign countries are superior to average 
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British cottages. A Mr. Kay acted for some years as ‘ travel- 
ling fellow’ of the University of Cambridge, and made it part 
of his business to collect information as to the condition of 
the peasantry, and he came to the conclusion that in Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland, France, and Belgium rural life was 
pleasanter and more comfortable than in England, especially 
with reference to the manner in which the labourers are 
lodged. It may be said that the peasant’s work is pleasant 
and healthy, and makes but little draught on his constitution. 
But, be it remembered, he works in sun and rain, fogs and 
storms, heat and cold, and seldom sees a green old age. 
They are the most quiet and patient of our people, and it is 
time, if possible, that a national effort should be made to 
improve their condition and redress the grievances of this 
indispensable class. It is a great danger that such a vast 
section of the English people should be born, live, work, and 
die without recreations, pleasures, or amusements. For them 
there is no half holiday in the week. 


‘Whom do you work for?’ said a friend of ours to an elderly labourer 
working near the highway. ‘For Squire B——,’ said the man. ‘ Well, 
he expects a good day’s work from you, eh?’ ‘I reckon he does,’ 
returned the peasant. ‘Why, he’ll come in th’ field and tak a spade and 
dig for an hour wi’out ever bending of his back, and then he multiplies 
that by twelve, and that’s what he expects me to do.’ 


From Monday morning till Saturday night the labourer is 
ploughing, harrowing, sowing, mowing, reaping, ricking, 
threshing, and never even dreaming of other pleasures than 
those which company and liquors in the public-house can 
afford at night. 


What is a man 
If the chief good and market of his time 
Be but to work and feed? A beast, no more. 


The circumstances of the peasantry take away the oppor- 
tunities of combination and discussion and agitation which 
are so freely available for the artizans. The former are 
thinly dispersed, though everywhere there are some. When, 
under the guidance of able advisers, they did unite with a 
view to better their wages, the effort was attended with some 
success, and there it ended. No doubt the employers of rural 
labour detest the Union. It is but a few months ago that a 
case came before the magistrates of a labourer in the West of 
England who had been discharged on the sole ground that he 
had joined a labourers’ union. Without leaders and combi- 
nation they are powerless. Let us hope, not only in the 
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interest of the peasantry, but for the peace and happiness of 
the country, that the eminent minister who has expressed his 
sympathy with them will take their cause into his strong 
hands (as he has already taken that of defrauded creditors 
and our merchant seamen), and propose to Parliament some 
beneficent measures. He has already expressed the opinion 
that it ought to be made an offence to own property in a state 
unfit for habitation, and that the Nuisance Removal and the 
Sanitary, and the Public Health Acts, and Mr. Torrens’ Act 
of 1868 ought to be more actively enforced. The great 
principle which evidently lies at the root of his ideas is the 
duty of augmenting the comforts and promoting the happiness 
of the millions. Nothing can be more noble, more exalted 
than this aim. 


Politics (said Mr. Chamberlain) are the science of social life and happi- 
ness. .. . Classes which have hitherto been neglected have suddenly 
sprung into prominence. Dukes and earls have met in Willis’s Rooms 
to announce their sympathy with the agricultural labourer. . . . Whether 
we like it or not, the wishes and the wants, aye, and the rights, of the 
whole people will have to be considered. 


A perusal of, at least, some portions of the Reports of the 
Commissioners on the dwellings of the working classes will 
satisfy every reasonable mind that the President of the Local 
Government Board kas an awful collection of facts to justify 
his prediction that the neglected classes must quickly receive 
attention. 

Having in some measure, though imperfectly, answered the 
first of the three questions proposed at the beginning of the 
article, the next in order was whether the incidents and cir- 
cumstances of British landed property are exceptional and 
peculiar as compared with other countries, and, if so, whether 
they are likely to affect the rural population disadvantageously 
or otherwise ? That the facts connected with the tenure of 
land in England, Scotland, and Wales are very extraordinary 
is now tolerably well known. For the present purpose it need 
only be stated that the land is now in the hands of such a 
small portion of the population that it is quite possible for a 
traveller to pass through a dozen of our boroughs and towns 
and fail to meet even one owner of a considerable estate in 
land. There is reason to believe that out of seventy-two 
millions of acres fifty millions are in the absolute possession 
of some ten thousand individuals. The most startling facts 
are the extreme paucity of owners, and the universal cultiva- 
tion by non-proprietary labourers. The absolute dominion 
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of private individuals, holding no office under the State, of 
enormous tracts of land by a title which carries all that they 
can possibly appropriate both above and below the surface, is 
the most curious phenomenon of English life. No new foot- 
path or other way can be made, no building erected, no game 
or other birds or animals shot or taken, no evening stroll can 
be taken, on or over two millions of our superficial area, 
without the permission of one or other of three gentlemen 
who own between them that immense territory. Custom 
alone has reconciled the British people to the alienation of 
every particle of right, control, use, or enjoyment of the 
surface to the present proprietors. The coal, the ores, the 
springs of water, even the mineral springs, are also absolutely 
theirs. The little freeholders have been absorbed by their 
great neighbours. 


Master, I marvel how the fishes live in the sea. 

Why, as men do a-land; the great ones eat up the little ones; I can 
compare our rich misers to nothing so fitly as to a whale; ’a plays and 
tumbles, driving the poor fry before him, and at last devours them all at 
a mouthful. Such whales have I heard on ’a land, who never leave 
gaping till they’ve swallow’d the whole parish, church, steeple, bells and 
all.* 


There are instances of wealthy men purchasing more than a 
hundred small freeholds during the last half-century. And so 
far from anyrelaxation of the private and exclusive powers over 
land being experienced in recent years, the very reverse is the 
fact. Lord Malmesbury, in his ‘Reminiscences,’ says that fifty 
or sixty years ago a stranger could shoot or fish freely in almost 
any part of the Highlands. How is it now? The Scottish 
landowners have discovered that they can obtain high rents 
from southern noblemen, Manchester manufacturers, and 
other sportsmen of good means, if the right to keep every 
human foot from the forests and the grouse-feeding mountains 
is secured to them. An American millionaire and sportsman 
has been enabled to acquire from two or three great Scottish 
landowners a tract of 250,000 acres which he dedicates to the 
free roaming of wildanimals! And in England the system of 
shooting has been almost revolutionized within the last forty 
years. It is probable that the game has been increased ten- 
fold in that short time, and the preservation of it is, of course, 
proportionately more rigid. To these facts must be added 
the enormous cost of the transfer or conveyance of land, and 
the network of family settlements and entails which is spread 
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over the whole country with a view to preserve the ownership 
of estates in the hands of the eldest sons. 

Such being a slight sketch of the leading facts connected 
with British land, it is important to ascertain whether they 
are unique and peculiar to our own nation, or whether, on 
the contrary, the lands and the subjacent treasures of other 
States, ancient and modern, have resembled our own asto appro- 
priation and tenure, or whether there is a material difference 
between them. Now there are still a vast number of our 
countrymen to whose minds the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
convey strong indications of the Divine will, and of the prin- 
ciples of legislation which are approved by Him. Let us see 
whether we can there find a precedent for the exclusive, uncon- 
trolled, and perpetual right to the land of the country and all 
that lies beneath. Undoubtedly not. The operation of the 
year of Jubilee (that is, every fiftieth year of the national 
life of the Hebrews) was evidently designed to prevent the 
excessive accumulation of lands in the hands of rich men. 
For the owners of estates which had been alienated by them 
were empowered periodically to recover possession. How 
majestic is the phrase, ‘ The land shall not be sold for ever : 
for the land is mine. . . . And in all the land of your posses- 
sion ye shall grant a redemption for the land.’ * It is clear that 
the Hebrew government was based upon the principle of an 
equal agrarian law. For we are told that immediately before 
the entrance of the invading tribes into Canaan the number of 
adult men, exclusive of the Levites, amounted to more than 
six hundred thousands. ‘Unto these,’ it was proclaimed, 
‘shall the land be divided for an inheritance, according to the 
number of names.’ By this edict provision was made for the 
support of 600,000 yeomanry or ‘ peasant proprietors,’ with 
from six to twenty-five acres each.t And this regulation was 
guarded by other salutary enactments. The accumulation of 
debt was prevented by the prohibition of usury, and by insti- 
tuting a regular release of debts every seventh year, and by 
interdicting the absolute alienation of land. ‘ Thus,’ says 
Dean Graves, ‘ the happiness of rural life was secured and in- 
creased.’{ In fact, under Divine guidance, a great body of 
national yeomanry was organized under the leadership of a 
kind of official aristocracy, such as princes of the tribes and 
rulers of thousands and hundreds. Here we have the 
spectacle of a State starting on its national life with 600,000 
freeholders or peasant proprietors, occupied with agriculture, 
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attached to domestic life, and happy in a kind of indepen- 
dence like the French freeholders of the present day. In this 
way marriages and population were encouraged, freedom pre- 
served, residence in the country and simplicity of manners 
assured. Such a scheme of life was worthy of the Divine 
source to which it is ascribed. But it is fair to add that these 
land laws of the Jews had also for their object the prevention 
of tribal confusions which in course of time would inevitably 
follow the permanent alienation of estates. But be this as it 
may, it was proved by experience that a firm barrier against 
the usurpation of despotic power existed in this solid body 
of proprietors. And without seeking to attach undue value 
to the Jewish land system, it may at any rate be reasonably 
regarded as an indication that under an administration which 
believers accept as theocratic, the tenure of the land by nearly 
the whole adult male population was conformable to the 
Divine wisdom. 

It is also very interesting to glance at the land system of 
another very ancient people—so ancient that their origin is 
lost in obscurity. When Pizarro invaded Peru he found that 
the entire area of the country was divided into three parts— 
one being dedicated to the maintenance of the established 
religion, one to the exigencies of the sovereign and the State, 
and the third was divided among the people, and, as far as 
possible, in equal shares. ‘A more thorough and effectual 
agrarian law cannot be imagined’ is the reflection of the 
historian of the Spanish invasion. 

There was another very ancient people—namely, the Celtic 
population of Wales—whose land laws have been enshrined 
and preserved in a code or collection which ought to be much 
better known than it now is. The code of the great Welsh 
prince, Howel the Good (Howel Dha), is a perfect treasure 
of ancient British law and custom. The title to land and the 
privileges of landowners are very fully defined in the code. It 
appears that at that period (which is somewhat later than 
the reign of King Alfred) every free-born adult Cymry (or 
Welshman) had a claim, recognized by law, to a small portion 
of the area of Wales. In theory the princes, or kings, were 
owners of the soil, but the royal rights were strictly limited 
and defined, and do not seem to have encroached upon the 
privileges of the free people. Here again is discerned an 
agrarian law which was probably coextensive with the settle- 
ments of the Celtic tribes in all Western Europe, though the 
written evidence of the fact may have been handed down only 
in the ‘Institutes’ of Prince Howel the Good. There is, 
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perhaps, no more curious vindication of popular privileges in 
connection with the land of a nation than is contained in the 
following Welsh triad, which is to be found in Prince Howel’s 
collections : ‘ There are three privileges of the native Cymro— 
the right to five free acres, co-tillage (of commons), and free 
hunting.’ 

Again, the experience of Roman statesmen in connection 
with the tenure of land is fraught with lessons of deep signi- 
ficance. The readers of Roman history will recollect that by 
the great Licinian statute of the year 387 B.c. the principle 
of an agrarian law, which had long been the subject of 
debates, was actually recognized. The occupation of public 
land by any single citizen was thereby restricted to about 320 
acres, and none were to be permitted to pasture more than a 
certain number of cattle on the publiccommon lands. Above 
all, it was enacted that small lots of land to the extent of about 
five acres should be assigned to all poor citizens. These 
were points which had been pressed before, but which had 
been always successfully evaded. 

It was under such circumstances that the brothers, Caius 
and Tiberius Gracchus, stood forth, one after the other, as 
agrarian reformers. Like land reformers now, they perceived 
the evil, the danger, and the remedy. They strove and 
struggled, but failed and fell. In Rome the land question 
remained in abeyance after the fall of the two brothers until 
a still greater man arose, who ventured to risk his political 
position on the passage of an agrarian law. Julius Cesar 
was elected to the office of consul. He saw that the peasant 
proprietors were melting away, and that the city ‘ of Rome was 
being choked with impoverished burgesses who ought to have 
been farmers and fathers of families, but were degenerating 
into rabble, and feeding upon public grantsof meal.’* Julius 
Cesar was not a revolutionary politician. But he saw that if 
revolution was to be escaped somereasonable reform was inevi- 
table. So must every impartial observer of the present inci- 
dents and circumstances of British land at the present day. ‘If 
the noble Roman lords could have forgotten their fish preserves 
and game preserves,’ and recollected that they had most impor- 
tant duties to fulfil, the then existing government might have 
been maintained. But they made no sign, they offered no con- 
cession, and Cesar introduced his land law. By that law no 
injustice, no wrong, was to be done to existing occupiers, and 
no rights of property violated which had any tangible and just 
foundation. Discerning the political perils of the times, 

* Froude’s £ Life of Cesar,’ p. 128, 
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Cesar proposed to buy up large tracts of State land, held by 
the great landed proprietors on the usual easy terms, and to 
initiate the reform by settling 20,000 veteran soldiers upon 
them.* It was admitted that Cesar’s measure was a mild 
and moderate one, and yet it was hotly opposed in the Senate. 
Cesar could make no progress there, and finally ‘ took his bull 
by the horns’ and appealed to the popular assembly. The 
Forum was crowded to excess, Pompey spoke in support of 
the measure, and in a scene of much excitement and disorder 
the agrarian law was passed. The readers of the ‘ Croker 
Correspondence’ will find political parallels in the terror 
which beset the governing aristocracy in 1831, when the 
moderate and necessary reforms of that year were proposed 
to them; and again, when Sir Robert Peel carried the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws. ‘ Moderate reform,’ exclaimed Croker, 
‘moderate gunpowder.’ Recurring to Cesar’s policy, it should 
be added that a land commission was at once appointed to 
work out the new land law, and thus the question was set at 
rest for his time. But it is certain that the treatment of the 
land by the Roman Senate and aristocracy was for centuries 
a dangerous and irritating element of popular feeling. 

It is now time to take a glance at the ownership of land in 
foreign countries at the present day. The example of France 
is peculiarly interesting and instructive. Prior to the revolu- 
tion of 1789 that beautiful country was governed by a monarch 
and a narrow aristocracy. It is stated by a writer of some 
authority that a great number of peasant proprietors existed 
long before 1789. When the revolution swept over France, 
the landed estates of the Church, and a large part of those 
belonging to the aristocracy, were confiscated to the State. 
These vast properties came into the hands of the government 
at a time of public insecurity, and instead of forcing sales 
they issued ‘assignats,’ or bonds, on the security of the 
domains, as representing land ‘assigned’ to the holder. An 
original assignat, now before me, is in the following terms, 
and printed on a piece of paper 3 inches wide by 23. 
‘Domaines nationaux. Assignat de dix sous, payable au 
porteur.’ These little notes were constituted a legal tender. 
But they were quickly depreciated in value, and the estates 
were by degrees purchased by the municipal bodies and 
by private individuals who had command of capital, and 
were again extensively broken up and sold to buyers of small 


* What a curious and valuable parallel to Cesar’s policy is seen in the ‘ Small 
Farm and Labourers’ Holding Association,’ which has just been initiated by 
English patricians under the pressure of our vexatious anomalies ! 
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lots. When the Bourbons were restored they found the new 
proprietors too strong and too numerous to be disestablished, 
and the result is that millions of small French landowners are 
enjoying the satisfaction of cultivating their own little estates. 
Transfer is made easy, simple, and cheap. The right of 
primogeniture was abolished, and the Code Napoleon regulates 
the succession to property, and takes away the old distinction 
between land and movable or personal estate. Entails and 
limitations are void or voidable, and the children have an 
indefeasible right to succeed to a certain proportion of the 
property of the parent: if there is one child, to one-half; if 
two, to two-thirds; and if three or more children, to three- 
fourths of it, the residue only being subject to the testamentary 
disposition of the parent. The effect of this morcellement 
is that five or six millions of landowners are to be found in 
France, constituting a solid phalanx of persons interested in 
peace, order, security, and stability, against which the waves 
of red-republican pillagers and communists would dash them. 
selves in vain. The form of the French government may be 
altered by the movement of Paris and the great cities in 
which the non-proprietary classes dwell; but rural France, 
which is the greater power, remains the same. There can 
be no land agitation in that country, because there the land is 
a veritable national possession. 

If the land system of British India is examined, the same 
general features are discovered. In the Punjaub very small 
and very numerous peasant proprietors are found. In 
Bengal there are no great landowners, but numerous ryots, or 
cultivators, who have fixity of tenure and rent. In Madras 
and Bombay the cultivators are generally proprietors. Nothing 
like the English system is to be found except in Oude. 

Italy, again, furnishes abundant proof of the virtue of sub- 
division and ‘ petite culture.’ There the eye of the traveller is 
delighted with the garden cultivation of large tracts of country. 
Is this the result of occupation by a few thousands of pro- 
prietors letting their land to tenant farmers? On the contrary, 
land in the Apennines is much subdivided. In Tuscany alone 
there were, in 1836, about 130,000 landed estates belonging 
to independent proprietors. And this is the province in which, 
under its ancient name of Etruria, we have seen that, 2,000 
years ago, there was scarcely a citizen who could call a clod 
his own. The law of Italy now tends to land dispersion, not 
to concentration ; and though in the southern parts agriculture 
is in a very backward state, the annual production of grain is, 
nevertheless, very great, and corn is even exported to foreign 
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ports. We all know how much we are indebted to this land 
of ‘petite culture’ and small properties for our olives and 
its oil, for silk, beans, lentils, fruits, seeds, and many 
other articles which the peasant proprietors manage to 
produce. 

In Spain, where small farming prevails, the land is a 
garden ; where the estates are large it is running to waste.* 
In Belgium there are more than a million of owners of land, 
and the subdivision seems to be followed by very careful 
cultivation, as any railway traveller through that country can 
see for himself. . 

It would be wearisome to travel over all the countries of 
Europe with a view to comparison between their land systems 
and our own. In Germany there are many varieties of tenure, 
of custom, and of agriculture. But it is affirmed by com- 
petent witnesses that England is the only Teutonic nation, and 
perhaps the only civilized society, now existing in which the bulk 
of the land under cultivation is not in the hands of small pro- 
prietors. Are we at present in a position to boast of a favour- 
able result of our system of a few great landlords and tenant 
farmers each occupying hundreds of acres, and to draw a 
flattering picture of our superiority? By no means. . These 
large holdings by tenants under landlords are confessedly a 
failure, and must be disintegrated by degrees. The college 
bursars of Oxford and Cambridge have a dismal tale to tell 
of rents unpaid, lands unlet, great farms thrown upon their 
hands, and collegiate incomes reduced. In Essex, in Berk- 
shire, Warwickshire, Cambridgeshire, and other central 
counties, farming on a large scale has been a failure. Whereas 
in Wales, where the farms are small and the cultivators 
industrious and accustomed to work with their own strong 
arms, complaints are rarely heard, and farms without tenants 
are unknown. That under the English and Scottish land- 
owners there have been vast improvements, much capital laid 
out in buildings and machinery, and a vast amount of high 
farming, cannot be doubted. But the permanent pastures 
occupy a large part of English properties, and while agricul- 
ture has been carried to a high pitch in Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire, Northumberland, and some other districts, it is 
relatively backward in others. In Wales, no doubt, the 
traveller can everywhere discern the need of drainage. The 
spirit of improvement was, however, energetic prior to the 
great fall in the prices of grain, and many years will pass 
before the subdivision of farms and the ‘petite culture’ 

* «Systems of Land Tenure in Various Countries,’ p. 464. 
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which was recommended years ago by Mr. Gladstone will 
come into operation amongst us. 

It has been shown in the previous pages that the people of 
Great Britain are in quite an exceptional position with refer- 
ence to the ownership of land and the cultivators of the soil. 
The owners are numerically a mere minute fraction of the 
people, and the cultivators are not proprietors. Ireland is, 
of course, excluded from this statement, because the Irish 
Land Act introduced fixity of tenure and other conditions 
which practically elevated some hundred thousands of quondam 
tenant farmers into the position of secondary proprietors, 
irremovable from their occupations so long as the fair rent- 
charges are paid to the superior landlords. For us the great 
question is, What steps can and ought to be taken to bring 
England and Scotland into accord in these important rela- 
tions with the rest of the civilized world; and are there any 
means of so dealing with the land as to augment the happiness. 
of the people who live upon agricultural wages? Some wor-. 
shippers of the landed interest will at once allege that no-. 
measures are required, and that if they were clamoured for, 
and conceded, they would involve some kind of unjust and 
unconstitutional interference with that sacred right of private 
property in land which is recognized by the State, by tradi- 
tion, and all the sanctions of the law. But any impartial 
student of the question would reply that after so much 
information has been collected and circulated, it is simply 
impossible that nothing shall be done. It seems to be in- 
compatible with the advancing steps of the whole people that 
a few great noblemen, generally non-resident, should conserve. 
the absolute, uncontrolled dominion over millions of acres; 
a dominion far more absolute than that of a German prince 
over his principality. For the nobleman has the power of 
chasing every human footstep from his territory. He does 
not recognize the theory that he is morally bound to administer 
his vast domains not for private purposes only, but also for 
the benefit of the population. Land has characteristics 
which distinguish it from other property. It is from it, or. 
through it, or over it, or from minerals beneath it, that most 
of our national wealth accrues. The land is our floor, and 
the repository of all our fuel, and we all have an interest in 
it on that account. 

Under these circumstances it seems that a land reformer 
who seeks to improve the condition of the five or six millions 
who live on the wages of farm labour must attempt to revive 


the old idea of a joint interest in the land between the owner of 
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a parish, the parishioners, and the labouring people. The 
idea is to be found in the original appropriations of English 
lands. For in former days a great lord or baron who became 
by favour of the sovereign the possessor of a tract of land, 
reserved part of it to himself, to which portion the term 
‘ demesne ’ was attached, and the family mansion was usually 
erected upon it. He also carved out of the tract some smaller 
freehold estates subject to certain stipulated services by the 
freeholders. Besides this, he provided for the labouring popu- 
lation upon his own reserved lands by allowing them to have small 
parcels of land taken out of the demesne for their own use and 
subsistence while they tilled and cultivated the private estate of 
the baron. There was, further, the baron’s ‘ waste’ over 
which the cattle of the neighbouring tenants were allowed 
to roam and feed. 

Here, then, we have a picture of the original English 
system, and it bears very little resemblance to that of the 
present day. The great original grants (the history of which 
is beside our present inquiry) took the designation of ‘manors’ 
from the French word manoir,.and the Latin manere, indica- 
ting the mansion, or permanent residence of the ‘lord.’ They 
were formerly called ‘ baronies,’ as they are still called ‘ lord- 
ships.’ The lords of manors remain, though the lordship is 
now often separated from the freehold lands ; the freeholders 
also remain in the form of landowners whose ancestors have 
laid field to field, freehold to freehold, by purchase, until the 
result is the present concentration in a few hands. But what 
has become of the cultivating peasants whom the baron was 
wont to place upon small farms for their own support? In 
the old times they were called ‘ villeins,’ from villanus, the 
inhabitant of a vill. They were not servi, or slaves, though 
their condition was not perfectly free and independent. There 
was nothing dishonourable in the term ‘ villein’ originally. 
Its present sinister meaning is merely an example of the 
degeneration of words. Certain it is, however, that they 
held small portions of land at the pleasure of the lord. 
.Generally the barons allowed sons to succeed fathers, and 
finally custom so hardened their rights and claims that the 
lords could not legally deprive them. There was even a manor 
court which took cognizance of their rights, and in which the 
ancient, though inferior, title of copyhold, or a right to land 
by virtue of a copy of the roll of the manor court, may be said 
to have been invented. If we could transport ourselves back- 
wards to the reign of a Saxon king, we should find ourselves in 
presence of a rural community organized on the plan that has 
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been sketched, with the addition, perhaps, of a few slaves. It 
is brought into the foreground now only to show that in the 
rural communities of our early times the idea may. be clearly 
traced of a joint interest in the tracts of land comprised in the 
great original grants to the barons. The baron now reappears 
as the duke or the great landlord, always to be found in Burke’s 
Peerage or Burke’s Landed Gentry, with the number of his 
acres annexed tothe record. The freeholders, as a body, have 
disappeared. They have been swallowed up almost wholly by 
the landed aristocracy. Then as to the ‘ villeins,’ or village 
labourers, they reappear now to the number of a million and a 
half, but they no longer hold small portions of the manorial 
lands. Add to the million and a half the average number of 
a labourer’s family, and we find five millions of persons living 
on agricultural wages. The bread-earner has not a tittle of 
interest in the land he skilfully tills. He usually earns 
(according to Mr. Leoni Levi) about half-a-crown a day, or 
half the wages of an artizan in towns. He pays two or three 
shillings a week for his cottage, which is often inadequate 
to his wants, and to the decent separation of the sexes, and 
as to property, he has nothing in the world except a little 
furniture worth fifty or sixty shillings, or even less. This is 
a fair picture of our rural population. What is there to 
retain them in this country, if they had but the wings of a 
little capital to fly where their strong and patient industry 
would be applied on their own behalf to their own soil? Of 
all the British classes, the farm labourers most need the 
sympathy and the kindness of the classes above them. They 
are constantly abused in Boards of Guardians for want of 
thrift, though in truth it is often out of their power to save 
money, and (as Mr. Chamberlain stated) many of them 
mournfully look to the workhouse for food and shelter in 
their declining days. 

It has been seen that in the olden time there was a com- 
munity residing on the great estates, consisting of the lord, 
the freeholders, the villeins or peasant occupiers, and usually 
some slaves. There were properly constituted courts, namely, 
the court-baron and the customary court, in which the 
grievances and titles and disputes of the community could be 
determined. But in our days all trace of community has quite 
disappeared. In our villages it cannot be said that any organi- 
zation exists. At one time the ‘vestry’ was the governing 
authority of the rural parish, but now it is a mere shadow of 
its former substance. The Board of Guardians is not a paro- 
chial body, and its functions are, for the most part, limited to 
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the administration of the Poor Law. The Highway Board has 
also a very limited function. The court-leet was once an 
important assembly, but is now attended only by a few payers 
of quit-rents, and possesses no social influence or authority, 
and its recurrence is chiefly known by a little feast in the 
village inn. Nevertheless it does contain the germs of a 
desirable local institution. For it is free from politics, and it 
meets in the village under the sanction of the landowner. Its 
powers are purely local, it has a constitutional prestige, and 
it might be re-constituted advantageously uponold foundations. 
The idea of the landowners and the representative people of a 
village meeting under the presidency of the principal owner 
to discuss points of interest and to resolve upon improvements, 
with power to effect them under statutable limitations, is one 
that may wisely and safely be restored. At present there 
really is no village or parochial authority or council which is 
of any practical use to the people. There is a want of 
cohesion, of combined action, which prevents the villages 
from being communities. What interest has a labourer in 
his village? None. Cottages may be miserable hovels, there 
may be a lack of water and of milk, but the labourers are 


‘silent, and do nothing. Even the farmers have no legitimate 


place for meeting, deliberating and hearing of grievances. The 
landowner is usually a tenant for life only, and burdened with 
charges. Thus there is urgent need of a village council 
recognized by Jaw. It would, of course, be impossible to 
imitate and revive the ancient form of a community. The 
circumstances are too different to make such an attempt 
feasible. But the idea which lay at the root of the old and 
obsolete community may yet be revived, and be made to 
influence existing facts. Surely there is nothing chimerical or 
Utopian or dishonest in the idea of conferring by law some 
influence over, and some interest in, the land of a parish upon 
the inhabitants of the parish, and placing the squire and 
landowner of the parish in the position rather of the head of 
a local association whose members shall have a voice in the 
administration of the estate, than of the isolated and arbitrary 
master that at present he is! The advance of the democratic 
forces is continuous, and the only rational means of disarming 
a dangerous rural socialism is the revival of the long lost 
link between the owner of the parish and its inhabitants. At 
ore there is scarcely any necessary intercourse between 
them. 

It seems strange that in this free country we should find it 
possible to take a hint with respect to our rural affairs from 
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Russia, and yet the Russian ‘mir,’ or village community, is 
an institution which contains some curious and suggestive 
elements. In Mr. Mackenzie Wallace’s delightful work on 
. Russia he has devoted more than one chapter to the ‘ mir.’ 
It appears that the land in the vicinity of a Russian village 
belongs to the commune, and is distributed periodically 
among the members in such a way that every able-bodied 
peasant possesses a share sufficient, or nearly sufficient, for 
his maintenance. The chief person in the village is the 
village elder, or starosta, and all important communal affairs 
' are regulated by the village assembly, in which they are 
often debated with animation and heat. As to the democratic 
eharacter of the ‘mir’ there can be no doubt. The elder 
represents merely the executive power, and the real authority 
resides in the assembly, of which all heads of households are 
members. ‘Russia,’ says Mr. Wallace, ‘is a land of para- 
doxes. These village communities, containing about five-sixths 
of the population, are capital specimens of representative con- 
stitutional government of the extreme democratic type.’ It 
was, he says, a prevalent opinion that Russia had been saved 
from the terrible evils which arise from a hungry Proletariat 
by the rural commune, and that for want of a peasantry, in 
the true sense of the term, England is on the high road to 
formidable troubles. The system has its drawbacks, which 
. Mr. Wallace afterwards points out; and even if there were 
none, it could not be transplanted to another country. It is 
only alluded to now in order to show that men of enlightened 
views in Russia attribute to this very remarkable institution 
the greatest importance as a barrier against the wild waves 
of revolution and plunder. It is admitted by thoughtful 
statesmen of various shades of political opinion that there is 
real danger in the land being in the hands of too few people. 


From a social point of view (said Mr. Goschen) I do not think it easy to 
exaggerate the advantage of having a large number of small proprietors. 
. . « L can conceive it would be better that less produce should be raised 
in the country while having a larger number of proprietors than to see 
the whole of the land of the country remaining in the hands of a few with 
a larger aggregate of produce. You must look to the political and social 
advantages as well as to the economic value. 


If the landowners could but discern the signs of the times 
they would become conscious that it is their interest to unite 
their own private interest with that of a large body of persons. 
The restoration of such a joint interest is the object, and how 
to attain it is the problem to be solved. Every speaker and 
writer on the land question recommends the adoption of 
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certain minor measures tending to bring land into the market 
and cheapen the purchase of it. The abolition of the law of 
primogeniture and entail, land registers and compulsory 
registration of deeds, and the utmost simplification of title 
and conveyances, are minor remedies which in the course of 
a century might have an appreciable effect. But a modifica- 
tion of the existing state of things is needed at an earlier date. 
A very narrow proprietary has obtained the exclusive posses- 
sion of the island, and covered it with a network of entails, 
settlements, and mortgages. Millions of acres and thousands 
of parishes are in the exclusive ownership of men who very 
rarely or never set foot on their own property. In thousands 
of other parishes the owner is an absentee for a large part 
of the year. In many more he is generally resident and is 
master of the surface of the whole, or nearly the whole, parish. 
Such being the circumstances of our land, it is well to keep 
before us a great principle, now almost entirely forgotten. 
It was vigorously expressed by Samuel Taylor Coleridge in 
the following language : 

When shall we return to a sound conception of the right to property— 
namely, as being official, implying and demanding the performance of 
commensurate duties? Nothing but the most horrible perversion of 
humanity and moral justice, under the specious name of political economy, 
could have blinded men to this truth as to the possession of land—the 
law of God having indissolubly connected the cultivation of every rood 


of earth with the maintenance and watchful labour of man. Money, 
stock, riches by credit, are under no such obligations.” 


When, therefore, estates are masterless, that is, without 
resident owners, it cannot seem unreasonable to any fair 
mind that the residents upon them should have some voice 
in the management, and not be (as they too often are) the 
despised dependents of ill-educated and ill-mannered agents. 
So, also, when the whole, or nearly the whole, of a parish 
belongs to one resident owner, is it reasonable that the leading 
inhabitants should have some voice in the disposition of the 
lands? The expression of the views of the inhabitants might 
well be entrusted to an ‘ estate committee,’ or ‘ village council,’ 
consisting of the landowners, their agents, the resident 
ministers of religion, the doctor, and the overseers. Such 
a body might have power by law to deliberate upon the con- 
dition of the dwelling-houses, the need of more, the annexation 
of gardens, the establishment of recreation grounds, the supply 
of water and of milk, sites for churches and chapels or other 
public buildings, and to vote upon and pass resolutions pro- 
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posed. The votes of a certain proportion (say three-fourths) of 
the members should be binding on the proprietors, subject to 
an appeal to one or more arbitrators to be nominated at cer- 
tain intervals. Such an institution would certainly bear some 
resemblance to the old manorial courts composed of the lord’s 
tenants, who were bound by their feudal tenure to assist their 
lord in the administration of the manor. At all events some 
jurisdiction of this character ought to be constituted. The 
whims, the prejudices, and ignorances or animosities of a 
single proprietor or his agent ought no longer to rule absolutely 
over great tracts of land and the dwellers upon them. 

There is still a great number of educated persons who assert 
that the land question is by no means important and pressing, 
and that it is a kind of affectation to make so much of it as 
some writers and speakers now do. But this is not the truth 
of the matter. The fact is that the mode in which property, 
and especially land, is distributed has the chief influence in 
every State in determining the political and social character 
of the people. Property carries with it authority, influence, 
and power. Where the lower classes are destitute of it they 
are either servile and dependent, or they are painfully agitated 
by the desire of acquisition..Those who monopolize it are 
too often arrogant, arbitrary, and selfish. An eminent con- 
veyancer was so penetrated with admiration of the system 
devised by the lawyers for keeping English land in the exclu- 
sive possession of a few families that he said that— 


Every intelligent person must admire the good sense with which the 
present system of entailing property has been formed ; which, while it 
a for the perpetuation of a numerous and respectable aristocracy, 
eaves a sufficient proportion to answer the demands of individuals for it, 
and allure purchasers by its stability, and the importance which the 
ownership of lands confers.* 


Indeed it may almost be said that land and aristocracy are in 
England convertible terms. What must the social and 
political effect of this relation be upon a county half of which 
or even more is owned by five or six individuals? In fact the 
evils of the land system are very serious, and it is the interest 
of the small body of owners themselves to promote reform. 
It is absolutely necessary that land should be rendered a 
more marketable commodity, be more widely held by the 
middle and lower classes, that encumbered estates should 
change hands, that the game laws should be modified, and 
that some approximation to fixity of tenure should be obtained 


* ‘ Reminiscences of Charles Butler,’ of Lincoln’s Inn. 
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in the case of occupiers who can establish a well-grounded 
claim to it. These various measures would probably, nay, 
certainly, in a very few years create a body of perpetual 
tenants, equivalent to owners, who would have a personal 
and continuous interest in improvement, and who, as in 
France, would form a perfect barrier against revolutionary 
- plunder and the deterioration of husbandry. We believe that 
the combined operation of all the reforms that have been sug- 
gested would in the course of one or two decades make English 
rural life more energetic, more happy, and less dependent upon 
the arbitrary will and pleasure of sporting and non-resident 
owners. 


Art. Il.—Francesco Cancellieri. 


(1) Nuovo Catalogo delle opere E-dite ed Inedite delt’ Abate Francesco 
Cancellieri, con un Ragionamento su la Vita e gli scritti del 
Medesimo. Del Conte ALEssanpro Moroni. Roma. 1881. 

(4A New Catalogue of the Published and Unpublished Writings of 
the Abate Francesco Cancellieri, with an Account of his Life 
and Writings. By Count Atessanpro Moronr. Rome. 
1881. 

(2) Nails Biograjica sull’ Abate Francesco Cancellierit. Mo- 
dena. 1828. 

(A Biographical Notice of the Abate Francesco Cancelliert. Mo- 
dena. ‘1828.) 


Francesco CaNcELurert, the subject of the above, and of a 
great number of other biographical and bibliographical mono- 
graphs, has been, ever since his death in 1826, an object of 
interest and curiosity to Italian men of letters. But it could 
hardly perhaps be hoped that a sufficient degree of interest 
should be felt about him on this side of the Alps to recommend 
the following pages to English readers, were it not that he 
was in a very special degree a typical figure of a vanished 
social class, itself the peculiar product of a very singular epoch 
in an equally singular and peculiar society. In no other city 
of the world, save Rome, could such a phenomenon as the 
Abate Francesco Cancellieri have been produced; nor in 
Rome at any other period than the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. 

It was a very singular time. Just as the mighty river, 
which is about to make its desperate Niagara leap, feels and 
indicates its feeling of the coming catastrophe, while still the 
fall is some miles off, so was the Roman world of that time, 
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as it approached the revolutionary whirlpool, apparently 
sensible of the unwonted rush which was carrying it towards 
the strange future. The churning up of the social waters, 
which bore along on their hurrying surface such heterogeneous 
objects as Cardinals like De Bernis, Albani, and Buoncompagni, 
adventurers like Casanova and Cagliostro, women like the 
Princesses Santa Croce and Rezzonico, diplomatists like 
D’Azara and the Abate Gianui, together with a motley crowd 
of other strangely mingled personalities, presaged the last 
hours of a social system. 

In every one of the circles, strangely separated, yet strangely 
jumbled together, of which this social system consisted, the 
‘Abate,’ by no means necessarily an ecclesiastic, is found 
playing a conspicuous part. He is always a bachelor, and 
always wears the ‘ abito talare,’ or ecclesiastically cut garment. 
But these are the only points in which he necessarily resembles 
a clerk in holy orders. The petit maitre Abate is of course an 
old acquaintance of all who have ever read anything of the 
times in question. But our Francesco Cancellieri, though he 
was, despite his title, a layman, and though, from the remark- 
able handsomeness of his face and person, he was universally 
known in Rome as ‘il Bell’ Abate,’ was an Abate of quite a 
different sort, and belonged to a different world. His was 
the learned world, and the one object for which he lived was 
to write books—an object which he must be allowed to have 
fully attained, when it is stated that the number of publica- 
tions, which came from his pen, was a hundred and eighty, 
besides a hundred and fourteen other works, which he most 
unwillingly left unpublished at his death for want of means . 
or patrons to pay for the printing of them! 

We have mentioned this astounding fact at once, because it 
gives the keynote to our hero’s character and career. But 
before saying anything of this wonderful mass of literature, it 
will be better to give some short account of the circumstances 
under which it was produced. 

Francesco Girolamo Cancellieri was born in Rome on 
October 10,1751. His forefathers were descended from the 
well-known historical house of that name which plays so large 
a part in the medieval records of Pistoia. His father was 
secretary to Cardinal Paolucci, Legate of Ferrara, and was 
married to his mother in 1750, as Cancellieri has recorded in 
language amusingly characteristic of the writer and of the 
time, in Ferrara ‘ by the Cardinal himself on his own birth- 
day and in his own private chapel, with the attendance of his 
Eminence’s Masters of the Ceremonies, chaplains, and many 
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cavaliers and gentlemen, all in full dress; and with the Swiss 
Guards, it being the Cardinal’s wish to manifest to the whole 
Legation the especial regard he bore to his secretary.’ 
Having from his earliest years shown signs of a studious 
disposition, Francesco was placed at an early age under the 
Jesuits of the Collegio Romano, where he speedily acquired 
the good-will and affection of his masters, and distinguished 
himself as one of their most promising scholars, especially in 
the very highly prized quality of an excellent Latin stylist. 
At fifteen he was elected an ‘ Arcadian,’ under the name, 
Arcadian fashion, of Alicanto Nassio. And in the same year, 
before he was sixteen, we find him printing his first publica- 
tion—some verses which he had recited ‘ with universal 
applause in Arcadia.’ Before this, however, he had already 
appeared before the Roman public. The Jesuits of the Collegio 
Romano were in the habit, especially in Carnival, of getting 
up theatrical representations in which their pupils performed 
before audiences composed of the strangely mingled fashion- 
able and learned worlds of Rome. The celebrated Latinist 
Cordara, who was one of Cancellieri’s latest masters, and 
between whom and his pupil the warmest affection continued 
till the death of the former, was famous for the production of 
such dramas. , Especially memorable was one, which he com- 
posed on the life of the celebrated Clementina Sobieski, the 
wife of the so-called James the Third of England. Of course 
it was hardly possible to put this on the stage without the 
appearance on it of the heroine herself. But it was absolutely 
contrary to all rule that any female performer should take 
. part in these performances. Nor was it deemed permissible 
that a female part should be represented by one of the pupils 
of the college. Under these difficult circumstances the Jesuit 
was driven to content himself with allowing the heroine of his 
piece to be heard only from behind the scenes. And many 
stories are told of the extreme and successful ingenuity with 
which this was so managed as to carry on the action without 
any appearance of a forced or improbable situation. The 
remarkable beauty of face and person which Cancellieri is 
recorded to have possessed naturally marked him out as a 
promising performer in his friend Cordara’s theatrical pro- 
ductions ; and he was yet further fitted for the purpose by 
having a fine voice and considerable talent for singing. We 
hear of his appearing in three dramas in 1763, when he was 
twelve years old, as Saint Louis, Saint Stanislaus, and as 
Saint John the Apostle, and are told that his acting moved 
the audience to tears. Two years later, when he was fourteen, 
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he sang in public an Ave maris stella, the composition of his 


mother, with great applause. 


While still in statw pupillart in the Jesuit College, Cancel- 
lieri’s name had to a certain degree become known in Rome ; 
and the high estimation his masters had formed of his attain- 
ments seemed to promise distinction and success in the career 
of jurisprudence to which he aspired. But all such hopes 
were dashed by family misfortunes, which made it necessary 
for him to find some means of earning immediate money for 
the assistance of his mother and sisters. Under these cir- 
cumstances he was recommended, as master of Italian, to 
reside in the family of the Russian General Schouvalow, then 
at Rome as representative of Catherine IJ. Here he gave 
entire satisfaction to his employers. But the confidence he 
inspired led to a great disappointment which is curiously 
characteristic of the time. 

Dissensions had arisen between the Russian authorities and 
Monsignor Durini, the Pope’s Nuncio in Poland, and the 
Empress Catherine insisted on his removal. The dispute led 
to a considerable correspondence, all of which passed through 
the hands of General Schouvalow, and was by him handed 
over to the young Italian master to be translated into that 
language. And when the affair had been finally arranged by 
the substitution of Monsignor Garampi for Durini, the new 
Nuncio proposed to take as his secretary the young man who 
had already been made acquainted with so many of the cir- 
cumstances of his mission. It was an immense preferment 
for Cancellieri. In addition to the new career in a foreign 
country, so delightful to a youngster at his time of life, there 
was the more serious advantage of an admirable opening for 
almost unlimited ambitious aspirations. But when all seemed 
to be settled, and the young secretary was about to start with 
his new patron, a sudden intimation came from the Vatican 
that the Nuncio’s choice of a secretary was not approved of, 
and the appointment must be cancelled! What could be the 
objection to a young man of just twenty-one, of wholly un- 
blemished character, and distinguished attainments? No 
secret at ail was made about the objection. He was known 
to be the creature of, or at all events strongly attached to, the 
Jesuits! This was in 1772; and in 1769, Gonganelli had 
ascended the papal throne as Pope Clement the Fourteenth. 
‘Coming events cast their shadows before.’ And this was one 
small but significant shadow cast by that great event, which 
was to cause infinitely greater results and worse woes than 
the ruin of a poor secretary’s hopes. 
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The disappointment was a very bitter one; and the blow 
was all the more severe inasmuch asthe same objection, 
which excluded him from employment on this occasion, 
threatened to be a barrier in the way of all future advance- 
ment. No word of complaint seems to have escaped from 
Cancellieri. But his great friend, Cordara, relates, with con- 
siderable relish, that the Holy See had reason to repent of 
its prejudice against Cancellieri; for all kinds of diplomatic 
trouble arose subsequently in the course of negotiations be- 
tween the Vatican and the Emperor in consequence of the 
man employed as secretary by the Nuncio in Cancellieri’s 
place having sold, as was afterwards discovered, copies of all 
the Pope’s despatches to the Viennese court. 

Of course the Jesuits could do no less, under the circum- 


stances, than exert their influence on behalf of their favourite 


pupil; and he very shortly had two offers : one to accompany, 
in the character of secretary, Monsignore Lante, who was 
going to Malta as Inquisitor, and the other to serve Monsignore 
Marcolini, the Nuncio at Florence, in the same capacity. 
But Cancellieri would accept neither of these; and the fact 
seems to show that his value was sufficiently recognized to 
ensure him some employment that would not be distasteful to 
him. And in fact he was almost immediately recommended 
by his powerful protectors to the Senator Abondio Rezzonico, 
the brother of the two Cardinals of that name, and nephew of 
Clement the Thirteenth. And it was while he was in the service 
of the Senator that he was the eye and ear witness of a very 
singular scene, which forms a notable incident in one of the 
most remarkable historical facts of that day. 

It was the 16th of August in the year 1773. In the 
evening of that day Cancellieri went to the Collegio Romano 
to pay a visit toone of his old masters and friends, the Jesuit 
Father Cunich. To his immense surprise he found the build- 
ing surrounded by soldiers, who prevented all approach to it. 
He hurried thence to the principal establishment of the 
Jesuits attached to the church of the Gest. And there he 
witnessed a similar scene. It was the more surprising, as 
Cancellieri had been during the afternoon, and up to one hour 
after sunset, in the company of the Cardinal Secretary of 
State and other prelates, who up to that time knew nothing 
of any measure having been taken or ordered which could 


' - account for what he had seen. This is a very singular cir- 


cumstance, and not unimportant‘in its bearing on the history 
of that remarkable coup d’état, the suppression of the Jesuits. 
Cancellieri hastened to the residence of the Cardinal Camer- 
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lengo Rezzonico the brother of his employer the Senator, 
picking up, as he hurried through the streets, confused 
rumours of the reformation, according to some, of the sup- 
pression, according to others, of the Company of Jesus. In 
the ante-room he learned that the Cardinal was wholly 
ignorant of the tremendous news. While he still lingered, 
fearful of the task of having to break the tidings to the 
Cardinal, the Senator, who had heard something of the 
matter, but nothing definite, came in; and he and his 
secretary went in to the Cardinal to break it to him, we are 
told, as gently as possible. Still all was uncertain; and the 
two brothers and the young secretary were endeavouring to 
hope that something less dreadful than the actual suppression 
of the Order might have happened, when an official letter was 
brought to the Cardinal Rezzonico, which intimated to him 
that he was no longer to consider himself as ‘ Protector of the 
Greek College,’ an institution hitherto in the hands of the 
Jesuits. And thus the truth in its tremendous entirety was 
made known to them. The coup had been prepared and 
carried into effect by a special congregation of Cardinals 
named ad hoc, and sitting in the residence of the Cardinal 
Trajetto. Leaving the two brothers to console each other, 
Cancellieri betook himself, as he tells us, to the Cardinals 
Castelli and Braschi, who, in his own words, ‘united their tears 
to his for the fall of a Company so useful to the Church.’ 

This authentic account of the suppression of the celebrated 
‘company ’—at least of the external execution of the decree— 
illustrates curiously the enormous distance which divides the 
habitudes and methods of the Apostolic Court a century ago 
from those of the present ruler of the Vatican and his advisers. 
It would be no more possible for Leo XIII. to dream of taking 
any step at all comparable in importance to the suppression 
of the Jesuits by his own motu proprio, and without so much 
as informing his Secretary of State of what was coming, than 
it would be for an English sovereign to abolish the House of 
Lords in a similarly summary fashion. 

The Senator Rezzonico and his young secretary sought 
consolation for their common sorrow in a journey through the 
north of Italy. They visited Florence, Pisa, Bologna, Padua, 
Venice. And everywhere Cancellicri had the advantage of 
making the acquaintance of all the most distinguished men in 
those various seats of learning. And so cordial was the 
reception which the distinguished pupil of the great Jesuit 
College met with on all hands, and so much was made of him, 
that, as we are given to understand, the old Senator became 
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somewhat jealous of his young secretary’s social success. And 
the consequence was that they parted ; and Cancellieri became 
secretary to Cardinal Giraud, Archbishop of Ferrara. But 
neither did this engagement last long. The Cardinal was 
called to Rome to take part in the conclave which elected 
Pius the Sixth in 1775, and subsequently under the new reign 
resigned his Archbishopric, and had no further need of a 
secretary. But Cancellieri did not remain long without em- 
ployment. Before the end of the year we find him installed 
as librarian to Cardinal Antonelli. Here Cancellieri was 
exactly in his right place ; and at last he had found his career. 
He continued in ‘ his’ Cardinal’s service till the death of the 
latter in the January of 1811—a period of thirty-six years, 
the happiest and most prosperous of the ‘ Bell’ Abate’s ’ life. 

A visit to the studio of the well-known and courteous 
artist, Scipione Vannutelli will enable a visitor to Rome at 
the present day to see the scene of the celebrated librarian’s 
bibliographical work. It is situated in the Piazza Navona in 
the Palazzo Panfili, into which Cardinal Antonelli had just 
moved on receiving the purple. Into it also he had moved 
the large library, which had been formed by his uncle, a pre- 
vious Cardinal Antonelli, finding an admirably adapted home 
for it in the long gallery, running the whole depth of the palace, 
which Signor Vannutelli has now turned into a magnificent 
studio. The entire walls of this noble gallery were lined with 
bookshelves, above which was a long series of portraits of 
learned men, and on the top of which was a collection of 
ancient busts and Etruscan vases. On the shelves of this 
delightful library it was the librarian’s first duty to arrange 
the great collection entrusted to his care, and catalogue it. 
All which Cancellieri did with his own hand; and, if ever 
there was a labour of love, we may believe that to have been 
one to the young Abate. 

And then began that extraordinary career of literary pro- 
duction which ceased only with the writer’s life. The almost 
incredible amount of these proceeds of the labours of a life 
has been already mentioned. It astonished even that much 
writing and much printing age and country in which Cancel- 
lieri lived; and it has continued to astonish every genera- 
tion of his countrymen since. But the prodigious catalogue 
by no means exhausts the entire sum of his literary activity. 
He corresponded on learned topics, as was the fashion of those 
days, with almost all the men of learning in Italy. When in 
the service of Cardinal Giraud at Ferrara, he had made the 
acquaintance of the celebrated Tiraboschi, the historian of 
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Italian literature, at Modena; and from that time, 1776, to 
the date of Tiraboschi’s death in 1794, he sent him three 
hundred letters, which have been preserved among the papers 
of the historian. The habit of interminable letter-writing was 
common to all Italian eruditi of the period. But not by any 
means common to all of them was the entire absence of 
jealousy, the prompt fellow-feeling, and the never-failing 
readiness to give to all askers from the stores accumulated by 
the matchless memory, which all his contemporaries agree in 
attributing to the ‘ Bell’ Abate.’ 

But before saying the few words, which are all that it will 
be needful to say respecting the nature of Cancellieri’s works 
(the reader need not be alarmed. The two hundred and ninety- 
four ‘ works,’ which the Cancellierian catalogue comprises, are 
all pretty well of one and the same nature), it will perhaps be 
better to continue our succinct account of a life led under 
circumstances so wholly unlike any existing on this planet at 
the present day. 

When Cancellieri settled down to his work in Antonelli’s 
library in the Palazzo Panfili, in 1775, it seemed little likely 
that anything, short of the death of himself or of his patron, 
should occur to interrupt the even tenor of his life. Before 
long he was meditating, in the first instance at the suggestion 
of ‘his’ Cardinal, his greatest work, ‘De Secretariis.’ Pius 
the Sixth had determined to pull down the old sacristy of 
St. Peter’s and build the magnificent pile on the north side 
of the church, which is now the sacristy. This was a fine 
opportunity for Cancellieri, who conceived a history of the 
old, and a description of the new building, to which was added, 
at the personal suggestion of the Pontiff, a history of the 
secretaries of the Vatican Church, and of the office of secre- 
taries among the ancients. We have no intention of attempt- 
ing any examination of this vast monument of learning, which 
was published in four volumes, quarto, in 1788. But a few 
particulars respecting the mode of its publication must be 
given, because they are curiously characteristic of the time; 
and they account also, as will be seen, for the delay of the 
publication to 1788. 

Pius the Sixth, for the glorification of whose work of the 
new sacristy Cancellieri’s great book was primarily intended, 
and who had, as has been said, himself suggested a portion 
of its contents, was of course desirous that it should be pub- 
lished. But there was not the remotest chance that any 
publisher, or other person whatsoever, would undertake the 
publication as a paying speculation. It is doubtful, indeed, 
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whether any of the author’s innumerable works were given to 
the world on such terms. Probably very few, if any, books 
at all were so published in the Eternal City. But Cancellieri’s 
books were for the most part small affairs—rarely, if ever, 
exceeding the limits of one small volume; whereas the ‘ De 
Secretariis’ consists of four huge quartos! The Pope, 
however, very simply solved the difficulty by ordering the 
Chapter of St. Peter’s to pay for the printing and publication 
out of their own revenues, remarking that the Canons must 
be proud and happy to see the publication of a work so 
honourable to their body! ' The author, it may be imagined, 
was delighted at such an exercise of autocratic power. Not 
at all! He was dismayed and terrified when the order was 
communicated to him. He waited on the Pontiff, and, while 
expressing his gratitude, timidly suggested that perhaps some 
other means might be found of attaining the desired object. 
‘Not at all,’ said the Pope, tranquilly ; ‘I have already given 
the necessary orders.’ Cancellieri retired from the presence 
to his library in an agony of apprehension. He knew his 
Rome! ‘The enmity, persecution, and obstruction caused by 
the anger and stinginess of the wealthy chapter pursued him 
for many a long year, and showed themselves, among other 
ways, by delaying the publication for several years, and 
absolutely refusing to supply the author with a single copy, 
till they were compelled by a positive order from the Pope to 
hand over to him twenty-five copies. 

But great events of a kind unexperienced by the Eternal 
City for many a century were at hand, of which, belonging 
as they do to the history of Europe, nothing need be said here, 
save to note the singularly small degree in which they seem 
to have affected the quiet course of the industrious bookworm’s 
life. That the sudden and violent disruption of all the time- 
hallowed fabric of the society around him was to Cancellieri 
matter of profound and heartfelt sorrow and affliction cannot 
be doubted. But he went on writing books on his favourite 
subjects, and obtaining licences for the printing of them from 
a French intendant, instead of a pontifical censor, and stuck 
to his quiet desk while the storm raged without. 

On February 20, 1798, Pius the Sixth, then eighty-one, was 
dragged by the French from the Vatican, to die the next year 
at Valence. Pius the Seventh was elected by a conclave held 
at Venice in June, 1800; and reached Rome the 81st of July 
in the same year. But the necessities of Napoleon, who found 
it desirable to be crowned by the Roman Pontiff, and insisted 
_ on the Pope’s coming to Paris for the purpose, called upon 
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him to leave Rome on November 2, 1804. And this papal 
journey occasioned the most remarkable event in Cancellieri’s 
uneventful life. 

The four Cardinals selected to accompany the Pope on his 
much dreaded journey to Paris were Antonelli, Borgia, Di 
Pietro, and Caselli. Cancellieri had, as a matter of course, 
to accompany ‘his’ Cardinal. On November 2nd, after the 
Pope had solemnly celebrated mass in St. Peter’s, the numer- 
ous and heavy-hearted party left Rome. Antonelli had tried 
to excuse himself on the score of age and infirmities. But on 
Pius begging him not to desert him he ended with a ‘ Seguar 
te quoeumque ieris,’ and with Caselli took his place in the 
Pope’s carriage. Antonelli’s own carriage, as he was senior 
Cardinal of the four, followed next after the Pope’s; and 
Cancellieri had thus; as he records, the advantage of seeing 
near at hand all the manifestations of affection and reverence 
which accompanied the Holy Father on his way. For what- 
ever those might suppose, whose observations have been taken 
from a subsequent period, the Pontiff was at that time a 
popular and well-beloved sovereign; and the hatred of his 
subjects for the ‘ liberators,’ who had come to free them from 
their bondage, was intense. 

On the evening of the 2nd they reached Viterbo, and found 
the city illuminated to receive them. On the following morn- 
ing the Pontiff said mass in the chapel of the nunnery of St. 
Rosa, whither all the nuns of the eleven other nunneries of 
Viterbo came to hear him. After mass he proceeded to the 
town hall, and from the balcony of it imparted his solemn 
pontifical benediction to the whole people of the city. Then 
he had to receive many of the local nobles, who thronged to 
kiss his foot, before he could once more get under weigh. He 
was further detained by ceremonial receptions of the clergy 
and magistrates at Aquapendente and Bolsena ; so that it was 
late at night before the party reached Radicofani, on the crest 
of the Apennine, where they were to sleep on the second 
night. 

Those who travel to the city of the Popes in these railway 
times know nothing of Radicofani. But those whose travels 
date from an earlier period will hardly have avoided a night 
at Radicofani, and are still less likely to have forgotten it. 
And as they call to mind the wild-looking solitary inn by the 
side of the road, at the very bleakest spot of its passage across 
the backbone of the Apennine, their imaginations will hardly 
fail to be impressed by the incongruous and striking incidents 
of the arrival of the papal weaey on that bitter November 
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night. There is, on a point of rugged rock some two or three 
hundred feet above the road, an ancient, half-ruined little castle, 
which one might suppose placed there to order by the author 
of the ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho;’ but that is the only building 
in sight. The Radicofani hostelry was an inn after the old 
Italian fashion, as little like anything in the shape of a modern 
hotel as an Eastern caravanserai might be. It was an im- 
mense building. A huge stone-paved corridor, large enough 
for the biggest coach or waggon to drive through it, ran from 
one end to the other on the ground floor, off which opened 
eating and drinking rooms in their various degrees. And 
above an equally vast passage, up and down which the Apen- 
nine wind roared as surely it never roared anywhere else, 
gave access to interminable suites of bedrooms. There are 
considerable woods at no great distance, and in the days when 
numerous travellers might be expected at every nightfall, 
roaring fires were kept in the enormous old hearths, each 
well-nigh as big as a modern inn’s bedroom. And no great 
flight of imagination is needed to picture to oneself the Holy 
Father and his company of shivering old men gathering round 
the welcome blaze after their long and tedious ascent, each 
carriage assisted by a couple of yoke of oxen, from the low- 
lands around the lake of Bolsena. 

There were no nuns or nobles or civic authorities to delay 
their departure the next morning on their way through Tuscany 
towards Siena, which was reached in good time on the evening 
of the 4th. The difference is great, and was then far greater, 
between the country and towns on the pontifical side of the 
Apennine and that on the Tuscan side. And if His Holiness 
had any eye for such matters he might have received a 
valuable lesson respecting the results of the legislation of 
Leopold the First, which had seemed so abominable to Roman 
eyes. 

ieee spent a pleasant evening at Siena with the 
Archbishop Zondadari and the celebrated Canon Novaes and 
others of the Siena chapter. But on the morrow the way- 
worn party once more took the road towards Florence. At 
the Villa Orlandini, in the neighbourhood of Florence, the 
Queen of Etruria met the Pontiff, and there the whole party 
dined, and made a state entry into Florence in the evening 
amid all sorts of rejoicings. The Pope proceeded on foot 
under a canopy supported by eight Tuscan bishops to the 
church of Santo Spirito, splendidly illuminated for the occa- 
sion ; while the Queen went to the Pitti palace, to be ready 
to welcome her august guest when he had finished his devo- 
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tions. On the morrow, the 6th, which was passed at 
Florence, the Pope began his day by solemnly confirming the 
Queen’s son Ludovico, whom the last generation of Anglo- 
Italians knew so well as the jovial and genial Duke of Lucca. 
The rest of the day was spent in visits to nunneries and 


foot-kissing, and on the morning of the 7th they resumed 


their journey. At Pistoia the pious and hospitable Queen 
had contrived, as Cancellieri tells us, a pleasing surprise for 
the Holy Father, having managed to be there before him and 
prepared dinner for him. After dinner the Apennine had to 
be again crossed, and the party, after a long and tedious climb, 
passed the night in the little hill-town of St. Marcello. 

Cancellieri records that there the Holy Father made to 
him, Cancellieri, the following noteworthy declaration: ‘ He 
condescended,’ he writes, ‘to assure me that, painful as 
this hurried and fatiguing journey had been, he was extremely 
glad he had undertaken it, because he felt from day to day 
more certain that, if he had refused to do so, the Holy See 
would have risked losing France as it had deplorably and 
irremediably lost England.’ 

At Modena Cardinal Borgia, having caught a violent cold, 
sent Cancellieri to Antonelli to beseech him to remain with 
him behind for a day or two, saying that they could cateh up 
the Pope afterwards. But Antonelli replied that, gladly as he 
would on his own account have halted for a while, it was 
impossible for him to abandon the Pope, seeing that he was 


acting as Secretary of State. And poor Borgia accordingly 


determined, though very ill, to drag himself on. 

Thus journeying they reached Susa on the 14th, where 
Cancellieri went to see the Roman arch the same night by 
torchlight, and gave such a description of it to Cardinal 
Borgia that he, ill as he was, insisted upon visiting it in the 


early morning before starting for Mont Cenis. Those who 
ean remember crossing the Alps in ante-railroad days, and 


who have chanced to do so in winter, will readily admit that 
for a party of aged priests, who had been wrapped in wool, 
and in the climate of Rome, all their lives, the crossing of 
Mont Cenis in the latter half of November was not a trifling 
enterprise. And in fact it killed poor Borgia. They slept 
at the hospice at the top on the 15th, and, taking to the 
sledges again the next morning, reached Modane that night, 
and got to Lyons on the evening of the 19th, not without a 


’ break-down of Cardinal Antonelli’s carriage, fortunately only 


five miles from Lyons, which constrained Cancellieri and 
others to do the five miles on foot, arriving late at night, 
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while the Cardinal himself was carried on in the carriage of 
his brother Cardinal Caselli. 

The 20th of November was passed by the entire party at 
Lyons. But one of the party, poor Cardinal Borgia, was 
destined to travel no further. The Pope visited him on his 
deathbed, while Cancellieri was sitting with him, and heard 
him express to the Holy Father his willingness to have lost 
his life in following him on a journey undertaken for the good 
of the Church. They administered the last sacraments to 
the dying man, and left him on the 21st to resume their 
saddened journey. And he lived but a short time after the 
leavetaking. 

The Pope reached Fontainebleau on the 24th. The Em- 
peror was hunting that day in the forest, and met the Pontiff 
about three miles from the Chateau. A carriage with eight 
horses was there in waiting, in which he and the Emperor 
went together to the castle. The reception is stated to have 
been most cordial. Cardinal Antonelli and Cancellieri reached 
Paris on the 27th, and found apartments prepared for them in 
the ‘ Pavillion de Flore’ at the Tuileries. The Pope and 
the Emperor arrived on the 28th. 

The 2nd .of December, the first Sunday in Advent, was fixed 
for the coronation. Cancellieri describes with great minute- 
ness all the gorgeous ceremony and the scene presented by 
Notre Dame on the great occasion. But all this is to be 
found, of course, in the columns of the ‘Moniteur’ of that 
date. What is not to be found there is the fact that the 
Emperor chose to keep the Pontiff waiting for an hour and 
a quarter! An introductory portion of the long service had 
been performed, and the time had arrived when, according to 
the programme, the Emperor should have entered the church. 
All the vast assembly waited for his appearance. The Pontiff 
was seated on the throne assigned to him, and Cancellieri 
notes that it was impossible to detect in his dignified 
demeanour and solemnly composed features the smallest 
sign of impatience or irritation. And so he sat for one hour 
and a quarter, knowing—he as well as every other person of 
the assembly—that the intentional object of the vulgar tyrant 
who inflicted this indignity upon him was to humiliate him 
and mark the wideness of the distance that separated the 
pontifical dignity from the imperial greatness. 

Another highly characteristic incident of the Emperor’s 
behaviour, which has probably been preserved nowhere else, 
is noted by Cancellieri. While the creed was being sung by 
the numerous choir Buonaparte sent a messenger from his 
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throne to them to tell them to stop that, as they had sung 
enough! Perhaps it may be considered as some excuse for 
him that the service lasted, despite the imperial impatience, 
eleven hours! This colossal ‘ service’ was all but fatal to 
Cardinal Antonelli. He became very alarmingly ill, but 
recovered after several days. 

Cancellieri relates with great detail the visits of the Pope and 
his suite to various churches, and some other points of interest. 
Especially notable was his visit to the galleries of the Louvre. 
Denon was commissioned to be the Holy Father’s guide 
through’ the vast picture gallery, the sight of which, as Can- 
cellieri tells us, ‘re-opened the wounds caused by so many 
losses of inestimable treasures.’ From the gallery of pictures 
the Pope passed to that of sculpture, and Denon gave up the 
office of cicerone to Visconti. This was the celebrated Ennio 
Quirino Visconti, the erudite antiquary who, in the words of 
a contemporary writer, ‘abandoned God for Satan, the 
Papacy for the Republic, Rome for Paris, and Pius the Sixth 
for Napoleon.’ A sovereign with something more of the 
feeling of a gentleman than Napoleon ever had would have 
deputed some other person to do the honours of the Louvre 
to the Pope, his guest. But Visconti, with much of his 
master’s spirit, could not refrain from remarking to the sad- 
dened Pontiff that ‘it was the fate of these monuments of 
ancient art to be transported now hither, now thither by human 
vicissitudes.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied Pius the Seventh, ‘ these master- 
pieces of sculpture were stolen from the Greeks by the 
Romans. Victory has taken them from the latter. Whether 
men will continue to throng to the banks of the Seine to 
enjoy them remains to be seen.’ 

On the 16th of December, 1804, the Municipality of Paris 
gave a great banquet to the Emperor and Empress, during 
which a balloon with a notice of the occasion and sundry par- 
ticulars was sent up by the famous Garnerin. The circum- 
stance is mentioned by the ‘Moniteur’ of that date, but 
Cancellieri gives a much more detailed and interesting account 
of the singular part of the matter—the arrival of the balloon. 
It proceeded southwards as directly as if it had been conscious 
of its errand, and in twenty-two hours after its departure 
from Paris fell into the lake of Anguillara, about fourteen 
miles from Rome! It was a very dark night, and the peasants 
of the Duke of Mondragone were at first extremely frightened 
-at_ a phenomenon so unprecedented. Gradually taking 
eourage, they at last cautiously approached it in boats, and, 
having found a written paper attached, ran with it to the 
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Duke, whose astonishment at the communication it brought 
him may be conceived. He immediately sent an express with 
the news to his mother in Rome, who forthwith communicated 
it to the Secretary of State; and thus the first news of the 
Holy Father’s safe arrival in Paris, as well as of the corona- 
tion, was known in Rome. For it is a curious fact that on 
the 17th of December the news of the Pope’s arrival in Paris. 
on the 28th of November had not reached Rome! 

Cancellieri records at great length the visits of the Holy 
Father to various institutions, hospitals, libraries, churches, 
&c., and the masses he celebrated. He was, of course, not 
present, as Cancellieri was, at the celebrated distribution of 
banners to the Deputies of 108 Departments and the following. 
review of 85,000 men in the Champ de Mars; on which 
occasion the ‘ Bell’ Abate’ was the subject of a singular ex- 
perience. He had made acquaintance with M. Hambal, the 
Emperor’s first chamberlain, whose friendship gave him an 
opportunity of seeing many things that would not otherwise 
have been accessible to him. On the occasion of the great 
review he had gone to the ground in the company of the 
imperial chamberlains, who had in their care all the state 
paraphernalia, which the Emperor was to assume on reaching 
the scene of action. And they and their Italian friend were 
on the ground long before His Majesty was expected to arrive. 
The curious stranger had therefore an admirable opportunity 
of examining the imperial mantles, the precious collar of the 
Order of the Star, with the ‘N’ in brilliants, the sceptre, the 
‘Hand of Justice’ in ivory on a gilt staff, the golden hilted 
sword with the celebrated Regent diamond in the handle, and 
all the other imperial properties which were awaiting the great 
performer. But when all had been well examined, there was 
yet time and to spare, and M. Hambal took it into his head 
to dress up the handsome Abate—a much better lay figure for 
the purpose than the veritable Emperor—in full imperial 
costume, to the infinite amusement of the Italian and his new 
friends. How the Abate felt ‘in the purple’ he does not re- 
cord; but he had assuredly the satisfaction of knowing that he 
was in all probability the only individual extant, save the Em- 
peror himself, who had ever arrayed himself in all those gauds. 

Cancellieri allowed himself one single night at the opera; 
and the circumstances that struck him as worthy of record 
are noticeable as indicating the differences in the habitudes 
of the Italian theatre at that time. The slope of the floor of 
the pit, to which, as he remarks, women were not admitted, 
struck him as a great improvement. 
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The theatre (he notes, with surprise) was lighted in all parts in such 
sort that everybody could see all the audience. In the four rows of boxes, 
when one has taken his place, he does not move from it; nor is he dis- 
turbed by others coming to visit him. Not even in the pit does anybody 
speak save under his breath; there is no wandering about from one box 
to another; but everybody remains attentive with as much seriousness as 
if they were at a literary or scientific meeting. 


On the 10th of March the Pontiff and his little court began 
to think seriously of their return to Rome. The Pope had 
already more than once proposed to bring his visit to an end. 
But the Emperor had refused -to let him go, saying that he 
would not permit that either he or any of those attached 
to him should suffer on their return those hardships and 
inconveniences to which he had been compelled by state 
necessity to ask them to submit on their northward journey. 
It was now, however, settled that they were to start on the 
4th of April. But before that there was the presentation of 
the Emperor’s gifts. The Pope received six silver-gilt cande- 
labra and crucifix for the high altar in St. Peter’s, a richly 
jewelled tiara, two pieces of Gobelin tapestry, two carpets of 
the Savonnerie manufacture, a statue of the Emperor in 
Sévres, a dinner service of the same ware, and, on the part 
of the Empress, a Sévres vase of extraordinary size and 
beauty. The Pope had already presented the Emperor with 
two alabaster vases, a chimney-piece worked in mosaic, two 
precious rosaries formed of cameos, and an agate box of ex- 
traordinary size. The Cardinals of the Pope’s suite received 
each an enamelled golden snuff-box with a portrait of the 
Emperor surrounded with diamonds. An annual pension of 
30,000 francs was also offered to each of them, and was by 
each of them declined. They were thereupon promised each 
a ring and arochet. But these, says Cancellieri, they never 
got. 

The Pope having travelled northwards by the Viterbo road 
to Florence, returned from Florence to Rome by Arezzo and 
Perugia. Cancellieri continues to note each day’s journey, 
and all the marks of reverence and affection which every- 
where testified to the devotion of the people. But it is need- 
less to follow him in his itinerary. The interest of the record 
consists in the evidence it affords of the very marked rebound 
of the popular feeling from the sentiments which the revolu- 
tion had taught the Italians to feel, or compelled them to 
feign. 

The Pope reached Rome in the afternoon of the 16th of 
May, 1805. 
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A little before starting on the memorable journey to Paris, 
Cancellieri had received the appointment of Superintendent of 
the Propaganda printing press, the duties of which post were 
altogether congenial to his tastes and habits, and were per- 
formed by him with the utmost zeal and industry. But 
readers of the present day will learn, probably with no little 
surprise, that the emolument attached to this important and 
responsible office consisted of six crowns a month—about 
fifteen pounds a year, equal perhaps in value to some fifty 
pounds at the present day. During the French occupation, 
he might have very largely improved his fortunes if he had 
not been too loyal a son of the Church to accept anything at 
the hands of the abhorred invaders. He was at first per- 
secuted by them, and had to endure a domiciliary visit, and 
visitation by the police of all his papers; a task which those 
officials, however zealous, may be suspected to have performed 
in a very perfunctory manner. The tyrants of the hour, 
however, seem to have acquired the conviction that they had 
nothing to fear from this secluded spinner of books, and 
offered to make him Prefect of the Propaganda. This office 
is one of the highest ecclesiastical dignities of the Apostolic 
Court, and is always held by a Cardinal. Cancellieri must 
have considered it only one degree less monstrous than if 
they had proposed to make him Pope, and, with a ‘timeo 
Donaos,’ absolutely refused to have anything to say to this 
or sundry other less absurd and tempting offers which they 
made him. Yet he was a poor man; during the latter years 
of his life a very poor man. 

It seems that the office of secretary to a Cardinal, even 
though in Cancellieri’s case it was combined titularly with that 
of ‘ cupbearer,’ did not require or imply residence under the 
Cardinal’s roof. When first he obtained that appointment he 
went to live in a house ‘al Mascherone de’ Farnesi ;’ ‘ at the 
grotesque mask of the Farnesi.’ Such was the address, and 
a quite sufficient one in old Roman fashion. It is now No. 
63, Via del Mascherone, a small street leading out of the Via 
Ginlia, in the direction away from the river. In 1821, having 
lived there uninterruptedly since 1775, he purchased it, and 
continued to live in it till his death there in January, 1826. 
‘The purchase seems to have been a very imprudent one. 
He had not the means to pay for it; and the embarrassments 
arising from the debt contracted rendered him for the re- 
mainder of his days a poorer and more distressed man than 
he would otherwise have been, although in any case his 
position during those last years of his life would have been a 
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constant struggle, with means so small as barely to furnish 
the necessaries of existence. Valéry, the French author of 
some well-known volumes of travels in Italy, visited the aged 
scholar in this house, and speaks of it as a-charming resi- 
dence, with view over the Tiber, in which Cancellieri was in 
the habit of receiving the letterati of Rome and sundry 
Cardinals for the enjoyment of scholarly society and conver- 
sation. The picture is a pleasant one, but unfortunately as 
entirely imaginary, as the accounts of French travellers re- 
specting matters Italian are wont to be. The house is a very 
small and poor one, without one room in it large enough to 
receive conveniently a dozen people. View over the Tiber 
there is none, and never could have been any. The Tiber 
runs not far off on the other side of the Via Giulia, but no 
glimpse of the water can be obtained from any room in poor 
Cancellieri’s dwelling. And as for the poor scholar’s Cardinal 
guests, the assertion of such a circumstance shows M. Valéry 
to have been ignorant of the constitution and habits of Roman 
society to a degree that readers of his book would not have 
supposed possible. Such visits would have been quite im- 
possible. It is true that on one occasion, for a special 
purpose, no less than five Cardinals were assembled in the 
house in question. It is situated next door to the little 
Church of St. Petronio dei Bolognesi; and Cancellieri had 
obtained permission to open a communication—a sort of 
window—between a room on the second floor and the church. 
It is now walled up, but the little sort of balcony into which 
it opened is still existing in the church. In this little church, 
on September 12, 1822, a funeral service was performed 
for the painter Giuseppe Caponegri, and Cardinals Della 
Somaglia, Pacca, Spina, De Gregorio, and Haefflin, who 
wished to be present at it, availed themselves of Cancellieri’s 
private gallery for the purpose. He was very proud of this 
circumstance—caused it to be published in the ‘ Diario di 
Roma,’ and again referred to it in one of his books. 

As long as ‘his’ Cardinal Antonelli lived matters went 
fairly well with him. He lived in his little house, rarely 
leaving it, surrounded by his books, and especially by the 
innumerable masses of notes which he had accumulated, and 
systematically indexed, after a fashion, which rendered any 
item of the vast farrago available for use in the work he was 
at the moment engaged on. And if he spent his last available 
penny on paper and print, we may be sure his kind patron 
did not allow him to feel the pressure of real want. But 
Antonelli died in the January of 1811, and, after that, life was 
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a very different affair for the old scholar; and the deficiens 
crumena appears at times to have pressed him severely. 
Nevertheless he continued to write books, and, by hook or by 
crook—certainly not by legitimate profit from any of them 
—to get many of them printed. 

Besides his place as Superintendent of the Propaganda 
printing press, he had the much more valuable one of Prosi- 
gillatore, Deputy Sealer of Briefs. But towards the latter 
part of his life we find him complaining that this office, which 
used in better days to bring him in as much as forty or fifty 
crowns a month, was now not worth nearly half. No doubt 
things were going badly with the Apostolic Court, as well as 
with its old servant. Then in better days he had been agent 
in Rome for the city of Ferrara. All the cities of the ponti- 
fical dominions used to maintain agents at the Apostolic Court, 
and the employment was a more or less profitable one. But 
Cancellieri had lost his agency. Probably his employers 
found it desirable to have a younger man. Very probably he 
was a less desirable person for the post after the loss of his 
powerful patron, the Cardinal Antonelli. Lastly, it cannot 
be denied that no gambler ever carried his money to the 
gaming-table more recklessly and incorrigibly than Cancellieri 
to the last carried his to the printing office. The great bulk 
of his phenomenally numerous publications was printed at 
the cost of some one or other of his numerous friends, who of 
course received, if nothing else, the glory of a dedication for 
their money. But he had always on hand other works for 
which he had been unable to find a patron by any amount of 
begging. And these he persisted in printing himself, though 
= doing so left him but a bare crust, and sometimes hardly 
that. 

His health, too, was during the latter years of his life very 
indifferent. He speaks, in one letter to a friend, of having 
been confined to his house for months by erysipelas in the 
legs. In another we find him appealing in truly pathetic 
words to his superior, the Prefect of the Propaganda. 


Having been afflicted (he writes on February 5, 1813) by the mis- 
fortune of losing His Eminence my master, and being ever more and 
more impoverished by the expenses of the long illnesses from which I have 
suffered year after year, and more than ever during this last year, having 
been confined to the house since last June, I venture to supplicate your 
Eminence to assign me a residence in the College of the Propaganda, as 
was done in the case of my predecessors, so that the small monthly 
stipend of six crowns may be in some measure increased. 


‘Or,’ as he writes in a second letter, ‘that my remunera- 
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tion may be increased to ten crowns a month, to enable me: 
to meet the expense of a lodging.’ 

But he obtained nothing. This and many another cry for 
help, the painful expression of which might be quoted from 
several of the letters of the last years of his life, remained 
ineffectual. Nevertheless, though reduced occasionally to 
extreme straits, he continued to live in the little house he had 
bought, but had never succeeded in paying for, and continued 
to write books till he died there, in 1826. Nor was the ‘ Bell” 
Abate’ of former days left in those sad last years to solitude. 
He had many friends; and though few of them probably were: 
in a position to render him much solid assistance, no doubt 
he was in some small degree helped by some among them. 
We find in many letters thanks, expressed always in the most. 
cordial and almost too gushingly grateful terms, for various 
small presents intended to improve in some slight degree his. 
too frugal table. Nor was he deserted in point of society. 
Most of the scholars of eminence who visited Rome were 
desirous of paying their respects to the celebrated Cancellieri. 
And though Valéry’s account of him and his surroundings in 
his last days must be taken, as has been ‘hinted, as wholly 
imaginary, it is certain that if the poor little shabby room at. 
the Mascherone dei Fornesi was not honoured by the habitual 
presence of the Princes of the Church, there were frequently 
gathered within its narrow walls a knot of some of those who 
have left a greener name than most of the Eminences their 
contemporaries. Among others, Cardinal Wiseman, whose 
account of him may be received with much more confidence 
than that of the French writer, knew him in his last years, 
though there is no record of the English Cardinal having 
ever visited him at his house. 


I remember him (writes Wiseman*) when he came to pay his annual 
Christmas visit to the Rector of the English College. He was then at 
least eighty ; + tall, thin, upright, and still active. He was accurately 
and irreproachably neat and clean. Extremely courteous in his manners, 
he habitually wore that smiling cheerfulness to be found only in those 
who can look back on a long vista of well-spent years. He used to say 
of himself that he had begun to write at eighteen, and had continued till 
he was eighty.{ 


One visitor only we hear of on whom the impression left by 


*In his ‘ Recollections of the Last Four Popes.’ We translate from an 
Italian translation, and the passage may therefore not be given with verbal 
accuracy. 

+ The Cardinal guessed him at least four years older than he was. Cancellieri 
died at seventy-six. 

t Here again, of course, the Cardinal’s memory must have failed him. 
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Cancellieri was an unfavourable one. This was no other than 
the youthful and then already celebrated poet Leopardi. 
Leopardi went away disgusted with the old scholar, and has 
written very bitter words respecting him. 


Cancellieri is insufferable (says the provincial poet of the Bell’ Abate) 
from the outrageous laudations with which he overwhelms everybody 
who goes to see him, and that with the most matter-of-courseair in the 
world. He is famous for this abominable habit, which renders his con- 
versation utterly uninteresting, since one cannot believe a word of it. 

Yesterday (he writes in another place) I was with Cancellieri—an old 
fool, a river of chatter, the most tiresome and insupportable bore on 
earth. He speaks of absolutely trivial matters with the utmost interest, 
and of things of high import with the coldest indifference. He smothers 
you with compliments, and utters them with such a cold indifference 
that to hear him one would think that it must be the most ordinary thing 
in the world to be an extraordinary man. 


The passage is a very characteristic one. To those who 
can sufficiently read between the lines it expresses with 
singular vividness the width of the difference between two 
generations, which differed more perhaps than any other 
consecutive two which history records. The old eighteenth 
century bookworm, whose mind, filled to overflowing with 
odds and ends of archeological learning, had never conceived, 
and could never conceive, that his stores could be otherwise 
than profoundly interesting to all mankind, must necessarily 
have seemed to the young poet, whose brain was busy with 
meditations on the eternal destinies of man, an. unprofitable 
cumberer of the earth. The gentle old-world courtesies in 
‘issimo,’ with which the aged scholar thought to do his part 
in the proprieties of a meeting between two ‘ chiarissimi,’ 
nauseated the younger man, whose provincial breeding had 
not taught him to understand that there was no more real 
insincerity in his aged host’s compliments than in the 
obeisances of a minuet. The two men were necessarily as 
oil and vinegar to each other. But it may be affirmed, with 
the most perfect assurance, that Cancellieri’s intention and 
object at the interview was to please and gratify his visitor, 
whereas the morbid, melancholy, discontented mind of the 
poet was wholly occupied by his own sensations, his own 
pursuits, and his own interests. 

A more amiable and gentle-spirited creature than the 
‘Bell’ Abate’ never existed. He seems to have known 
absolutely nothing of the rivalries, the jealousies, the enmities 
which are apt to be so rife among those to whom praise is as 
the breath of their nostrils. All the vast stores of his learning 
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and the accumulations of his phenomenal memory were at the 
service of all who asked for them. Cardinal Pecci, the 
present librarian of the Vatican, and the Pope’s elder 
brother, records that when he once, as a young man, went 
to Cancellieri to ask him for his assistance and advice in 
rosecuting his inquiries into some special branch of study, 
= forthwith, without rising from his armchair, or referring to 
a book or note of any kind, poured forth such an abundant 
stream of references, notices, and authors, that the young 
student was obliged to beg him to stop, since it was impossible 
for him to remember a tithe of what he was hearing, and 
content himself with naming any one work which he thought 
the best upon the subject.* a 

He was in constant correspondence with the literary men 
of other parts of Italy, and almost always his letters are in 
reply to applications for information or assistance of some 
sort. He wrote over three hundred letters to Tiraboschi, the 
historian of Italian literature, alone. He must have lived 
with a pen in his hand! 

His life seems to have been a singularly blameless one; 
singularly so, indeed, if we take into consideration the time, 
the place, and the calling of it. Alessandro Ademollo, who 
wrote a short notice of Canceiire+i in the ‘ ttivista Europea’ 
of April, 1877, and who had..access: to certaia: mariuseripts of 


Cancellieri preserved among the:archives of the Municipality 
of Rome, says that portions of them, have beer written, ow the 
backs of letters to economize paper, and that some of these 
letters were in female handwriting, and of a tender description. 


Not for nothing (continues Ademollo) did Rome call him 77 Bel? Abate / 
Poor letters! their fate was a sad one. Il Bell’ Abate must have been 
capable of anything towards the letters of his fair correspondents. What 
sort of trust can be placed in such dilettanti in gallant catholicism and 
catholic gallantry as the Abati of the eighteenth century? Let us add, 
however, at once, in the name of morality, that Cancellieri was Abate only 
in name, in dress, and in habits of life, since he never received any 
Orders; and let us leave in peace the segrets of the letters he utilized for 
his literary labours. 


We are disposed to believe that the ‘ poor letters’ in question 
had very few, if any, secrets to reveal. Very probably some 
of Cancellieri’s numerous correspondents were of the less- 
learned sex; and the moral atmosphere of Rome in the 
eighteenth century was, whether for clerk or layman, whether 

* The present writer had an experience so exactly similar, when applying 
once on a time for such assistance to the late Dr. Pertz, librarian of the Im- 


perial Library at Berlin, and editor of the colossal ‘Monumenta German- 
orum,’ that it is difficult to refrain from recording it, 
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for male or female, of a very easy-going description. But the 
producer of an hundred and eighty published works, who also 
left behind him over an hundred unpublished, is scarcely to be 
‘suspected of having been a lady’sman. There never probably 
was any man of whom it might with greater truth be said that 
his writings were the man, the entirety of him, and that he 
lived only in them and for them. And we must now attempt 
to give some account of this surprising mass of literature. 

To give any sort of account of nearly three hundred com- 
positions may seem at first sight a somewhat arduous under- 
taking for the writer, and a still more tremendous one for the 
reader. But in the case of Francesco Cancellieri the difficulty 
is not so great as it seems. All his innumerable books are of 
the same nature; all are written in his own very peculiar 
manner ; and, speaking generally, all are on the same subject: 
the history and antiquities of papal Rome ; concerning them- 
selves mainly with what would be called at the present day 
rather the ‘ curiosities of history.’ 

His method of composition, which by no means escaped un- 
favourable criticism from his contemporaries, has been yet 
more severely blamed by subsequent generations. It must 
have needs appeared most reprehensible to a people and a 
generation. which, ix its literary estimates attributed a larger 
value to form than thore races have ever done. 
This, method, whigh in’ the .cas¢’of Cancellieri really was 
method deliberasely adopted; ednsisted in writing down, either 
in the body of the text or in footnotes, everything that his 
enormously stored memory could suggest as bearing upon or 
connected with the subject in hand. 

‘ Like Cancellieri,’ says the Roman satirist, Belli, ‘ who be- 
gins with the Trojan horse, and ends with a dissertation on 
fire-tongs and shovel !’ 

And it can hardly be said that the satirist’s language is 
exaggerated! His title-pages are enough to break the heart 
of a cataloguer. He strives vainly to make them in some 
degree set forth the multiplicity of the contents of the volume 
to which they were prefixed. But, what is more to the pur- 
pose, he furnished his books with very fairly good indices. 
Nevertheless, even that aid is insufficient to the inquirer; and, 
as Cardinal Wiseman remarks, the only way to know what 
there is in Cancellieri’s books is to read the whole of them. 
And it is the fashion among Italian scholars of the present 
day to say that that is an altogether insupportable task. But 
it must be said that we have not found his books to be insup- 
portable or even disagreeable reading. Certainly no strictly 
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literary excellence is to be found inthem. Nor perhaps can 
the conscientiously entire perusal of any one of them be re- 
commended. But acurious and perhaps, it may be added, 
somewhat dilettante reader, who will take one of these volumes 
in hand with something of the same spirit in which they were 
written, would hardly fail to find amusement and information. 
Cancellieri was well aware of the objections which were made 
by his contemporaries to his method of composition, and he 
defended himself in a naively amusing manner. ‘ Nobody 
knows,’ he says, ‘ the destined term of his existence. And if I 
did not avail myself of the immediate occasion, who could as- 
sure me that I should ever have an opportunity of giving the 
world all the information and the many records I have collected, 
which may be of use to many others!’ The opportunity for 
Cancellieri was to have his pen in his hand; and he invariably 
seized it for telling his reader all that he knew about every- 
thing that his nimble mind suggested to him as connected 
ever so indirectly with the presumed subject in hand. Thus 
in the ‘Description of the Services of the Holy Week’ the 
curious reader will find a learned confutation of the erroneous 
opinion that Judas Iscariot was a Calabrian! And this sug- 
gests to the writer some curious anecdotes of the jealousies 
and enmities of Calabrian writers ! 

For several years past the collection of Cancellieri’s works 
has been a favourite amusement with Roman scholars and 
bibliomaniacs. They are most of them by no means rare, 
though it is not easy to meet with a complete collection of them. 
But neither among these hundred and eighty publications, 
the titles of which are registered by Count Alessandro Moroni, 
nor among the manuscripts of the hundred and fourteen un- 
published works recorded by him, is to be found that which 
of all the writings, due to Cancellieri’s enormous industry, 
would be by far the most interesting to the present generation 
—his memoirs. 

The author of the second of the works, the titles of which 
are prefixed to this paper, was a Monsignore Beraldi, who for 
some years published at Modena a periodical entitled ‘ Memorie 
di religione, di morale, e di letteratura,’ in the thirteenth 
volume of which is to be found the Memoir of Cancellieri in 
question. It has also been published separately with a 
separate title-page. Now this Monsignore Beraldi had Can- 
cellieri’s Memoirs in his hands when he published that volume 
of his periodical in 1828. He had also in his hands Cancel- 
lieri’s account of his journey to Paris, which, though obviously 
making a part of the Memoirs, seems to have been narrated 
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by him in a separate MS. volume. All the autobiographical 
notices given in the foregoing pages are taken from extracts 
which Beraldi published in his Memoirs. 

But from that moment the Memoirs disappear! Beraldi 
says that the Memoirs were ‘ communicated’ to him by the 
Advocate Tommaso Biagioli, a nephew of Cancellieri, through 
the friendly intervention of Professor Serafino Siepi of Perugia. 
And that is the last that has ever been heard of them, despite 
the utmost endeavours of several Roman men of letters, Count 
Alessandro Moroni among others, to obtain tidings of them. 
For some time it was thought possible that this much desired 
manuscript might be lying hid in the library of Oscott College 
in England. Cardinal Wiseman, in his ‘ Recollections of the 
Last Four Popes,’ says that many of Cancellieri’s books and 
papers came into the possession of the Marchese Marini, 
whose library was purchased by Bishop Walsh, and by him 
given to Oscott College. And perhaps, adds Wiseman, the 
manuscript of the Memoirs and of the Relation (of the journey 
to Paris) may be among the papers thus given. Subsequent 
inquiries, however, have destroyed this hope. 

Count Moroni, however, while putting an end to all further 
hope in this direction, suggests another possibility. Colonel 
A. Calandrelli, he says, told him quite recently (1881) that 
he had several years ago seen in the Imperial library at Berlin 
a chest full of manuscripts, which had been bought by Dr. 
Bunsen at Rome, and that several by Cancellieri were among 
them. It might be worth while acting on this hint. For it 
is unquestionable that either of the two missing manuscripts 
would be a very highly interesting trouvaille. 

T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


Art. ITI.—Sir Henry Maine on Popular Government. 


Popular Government. By Sm Henry Sumner Marne, K.C.S.I., 
LL.D., F.R.S. London; John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
1885. 


A wipe circle of readers will receive with respect any work 
from the pen of Sir Henry Maine; and their interest in his 
latest book will be increased by the statement in the preface, 
that it is connected with those studies to which the author 
has devoted during life all the leisure which he could 
command. His former writings were filled with original 
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research of the highest value, and were singularly provocative 
of thought. The first perusal of them formed an epoch in 
the history of many minds, and not a few look up to Sir 
Henry Maine as an unapproached master in the departments 
of research which he has made his own. He has certainly 
been the master-builder in the new science which has recon- 
structed for the modern world the institutions of primitive 
civilization. By making use of scattered hints contained in 
ancient authors, and by examining the present usages of those 
races of the Aryan family of nations in the East and West, 
which are still in an early stage of development, he threw 
unexpected light upon the rude but important beginnings of 
those institutions by which we live as civilized men. Those 
interested in the study of origins, and those concerned with 
contemporary political institutions, were equally interested by 
discoveries which united the remote past with the present, the 
Kast with the West, and which gave a fresh illustration of the 
truth of the poet’s words— 


Orient und Occident 
Sind nicht mehr zu trennen. 


Sir Henry Maine’s former writings were not only distin- 
guished by originality; they were equally marked by a rare 
impartiality, and by sober methods of investigation, which 
seemed to most readers to place his discoveries among the 
certainties of historical science. 

This is the first occasion, we believe, on which Sir Henry 
Maine has written upon the political questions of the day, 
although his writings have exercised an appreciable influence 
upon political thought, but with that irony of which the history 
of thought furnishes many examples, in a direction contrary 
to the political bias of the author. His account of the early 
customs regarding land, and of the process by which the 
lands of communities passed into the hands of individuals, 
awakened in some minds the emotions which moved Rhoderick 
Dhu, when he looked down upon ‘the birthright of the Gael,’ 
in the possession of the Saxon. But if Sir Henry Maine’s 
investigations gave an impulse to revolutionary speculations, 
he was not responsible for it, and, as his present work shows, 
he dislikes them with the double dislike that a high Indian 
official and an exalted academic personage may be expected 
to feel towards proposals to interfere with prescriptive rights. 
In his previous works, however, he did not play the part of a 
political teacher, but confining himself to the serene realms of 


science, he investigated social and political facts as a scientist 
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investigates the laws of nature, not praising her nor blaming 
her, but simply acting as hertinterpreter. In his ‘ Rede Lecture,’ 
indeed, he laid down the principle that it is not the business 
of the scientific historical inquirer to assert good or evil of 
any particular institution, but to deal with its existence and 
development, not with its expediency. If that is the correct 
definition of scientific historical inquiry, the present work 
must be excluded from the category, by the author’s own 
ruling. It bears many marks of the author’s fine philosophical 
understanding, and of his large grasp of historical facts; but 
it is conspicuously wanting in impartiality. It is an impeach- 
ment of popular government, and a powerful exposure of its 
weaknesses and of the blunders into which popular govern- 
ments have fallen; but as no attempt is made to compare 
them with errors committed under other forms of -govern- 
ment, readers have an entirely one-sided view of the case 
placed before them, stated with conspicuous ability. 

We question the soundness of many of the arguments of 
Sir Henry Maine, and we differ almost wholly from his 
conclusions, but we are not disposed to complain that the 
cause of privilege has found an able advocate. Exaggerated 
hopes of the benefits to be derived from popular government 
are a real danger to the cause of-progress, as they are likely 
to bring reactions through disappointment. We do not, 
therefore, regret that Sir Henry Maine has applied his well- 
known power of detecting fallacy to some of the ideas and 
expressions of over-sanguine theorists on the Liberal side. To 
such, his book may be recommended ; and it may also be 
recommended to speakers and writers of the Conservative 
school of politics, who will find that there are arguments 
which can be forcibly employed on their side of the question, 
and that it is not needful to confine themselves exclusively to 
_ personalities and senile lamentations over the new 
ideas 

The first essay in the volume is on the Prospects of 
Popular Government; and in it the author gives an account 
of the two rival theories of government. According to the 
first and older theory, ‘ rulers are presumably wise and good, 
the rightful guides of the whole population.’ According to 
the-second theory, the subject is ‘the wise and good master,’ 
who is obliged to delegate his power to the so-called ruler, 
because, being a multitude, he cannot use it himself. The 
second and newer view is of English origin as regards its 
modern history, and was in spirit affirmed in the Revolution 
of 1689, although it was not fully acted upon until the present 
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reign. It has made remarkable progress in recent times, not 
only in England, but on the Continent; and all European 
states, except Russia and Turkey, are now regulated by 
political institutions answering to the various stages of tran- 
sition from the old view to the new. There is also at present a 
widespread impression—shared by those who are opposed 
to change—that the principle of the sovereignty of the people 
is-destined to gain general recognition in the near future. 
Sir Henry Maine doubts the correctness of this anticipation ; 
although he adds, that if those who are opposed to it resign 
themselves to despair, the changes which they dread will 
probably take place. He considers it one of those ideas born 
of political fanaticism on the one hand, and of political fatalism 
on the other, which sometimes take possession of the minds 
of men, but are falsified by events. He quotes the remarks 
of David Hume on the French monarchy, written in 1742. 
To Hume, who was a shrewd observer, the government of 
France seemed a perfect model of pure monarchy, and he saw 
in it none of those signs of degeneracy which he observed in 
free governments such as the English. But at the time 
Hume was writing, the throne of France, which appeared to 
him so splendid and stable, was hastening towards the most 
tremendous catastrophe that ever befel a government. In 
Sir Henry Maine’s judgment, those who believe in the inevit- 
able spread of democratic government may have a surprise 
in store for them not less startling. He gives a number of 
reasons which appear to him to render improbable the triumph 
of democracy or ‘inverted kingship.’ It is not a form of 
government which has commended itself to the great political 
thinkers of the world, who have, almost without exception, 
condemned it. It has played an insignificant part in the past 
history ; and, when tried, it has proved very difficult and very 
fragile—liable to be overthrown by mobs and armies without 
much ceremony. On the second point he writes: 


At the dawn of history, aristocracy seems to be gaining on monarchy, 
and democracy.on aristocracy. And this passage of political development 
is especially well known to us through the accidents which have preserved 
to us a portion of the records of two famous societies, the Athenian Re- 
public, the cradle of philosophy and art, and the Roman Republic, which 
began the conquests destined to embrace a great part of the world. This 
last Republic was always more or less of an aristocracy; but from the 
time of its fall, and the establishment of the Roman Empire, there was 
on the whole, for seventeen centuries, an all but universal movement 
towards kingship. There were, no doubt, evanescent revivals of popular 
government. The barbarian races, when they broke into the central 
Roman territory, brought with them very generally some amount of 
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the ancient tribal liberty which, re-introduced into Mediterranean Europe, 
seemed again for a while likely to prove the seed of political freedom. 
The Roman municipal system, left to work unchecked within the walled 
cities of Northern Italy, reproduced a form of democracy. But Italian 
commonwealths and feudal estates and parliaments all sank, with one 
memorable exception, before the ever-growing power and prestige of 
military despotic governments. The historian of our day is apt to moralize- 
and lament over the change, but it was everywhere in the highest degree 
popular, and it called forth an enthusiasm quite as genuine as that of the 
modern radical for the coming democracy. The Roman Empire, the 
Italian tyrannies, the English Tudor monarchy, the French centralized 
kingship, the Napoleonic despotism, were all hailed with acclamation, 
most of it perfectly sincere, either because anarchy had been subdued, or 
because petty local and domestic oppressions were kept under, or because 
new energy was infused into national policy. In our own country the 
popular government, born of tribal freedom, revived sooner than else- 
where ; protected by the insularity of its home, it managed to live; and 
thus the British Constitution became the one important exception to the- 
‘tendency of the ages,’ and through its remote influence this tendency 
was reversed, and the movement to democracy began again. ‘hus, from 
the reign of Augustus Cesar to the establishment of the United States,. 
it was democracy which was always as a rule on the decline; nor was 
the decline arrested till the American federal government was founded, 
itself the offspring of the British Constitution. At this moment democracy 
is receiving the same unqualified eulogy which was once poured on 
monarchy ; and though in its modern shape it is the product of a series 

f accidents, it is regarded by some as propelled in a continuous progress 
by ar irresistible force. 


It may be doubted if the circumstance that it has played 
a small part in the past history of the world will have a 
discouraging effect upon the advocates of democratical govern- 
ment. The past history of other forms of governments is not 
such a record of unbroken success as to make further experi- 
ments superfluous. More formidable are the arguments which 
Sir Henry Maine derives from the ill success of the numerous 
attempts at democratical government which have been made 
during the present century. In France, in Spain, and in the 
Spanish communities of South America, it has certainly 
proved to be both difficult and fragile. One cause of these 
failures, especially in France, was the irreconcilable and ex- 
treme spirit of the democratic leaders who endeavoured to make 
a complete rupture with the past. While Madison, Hamilton, 
and Jay, the sagacious framers of the constitution of the United 
States of America, made it their principle to change as little 
as possible in liberated America, and to preserve wherever 
they could the continuity of their national history, the doc- 
trinaire politicians of France endeavoured to sweep away all 
historical landmarks, and to leave nothing that could remind 
Frenchmen either of the oppressions or the glories of the throne 
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which had passed away. This procedure outraged funda- 
mental laws of human nature, and could not fail to give rise 
to reactionary movements as soon as the revolutionary enthu- 
siasm cooled. The failures of the Spanish American Republies, 
which are indisputable, are chiefly to be attributed to the 
character of a people not ripe for self-government. Sir Henry 
Maine alludes with contempt to the ordinary explanations of 
their failure. They are ascribed in England, he says, to the 
circumstances that the people are to a great extent of Indian 
blood, and that they have been trained in Roman Catholicism. 
Of the latter reason he writes : ‘ The Roman Catholic Church, 
whatever else it may be, is a great school of equality.’ We 
are not fond of the short and easy method which explains all 
the political failures of a people by their race or by their 
religion. But when Sir Henry Maine calls the Roman Catholic 
Church a great school of equality he appears to forget that in 
government it is most despotic of all churches. It rightly 
refuses to recognize caste as separating private members 
of the Church, and in this respect gives a much needed 
example to other communions; but it recognizes one tremen- 
dous caste distinction—the distinction between priest and 
layman—and commits the entire government of the Church 
to the priesthood. It cannot therefore be said to be a good 
preparatory school for the duties of free citizenship. 

The failures upon which Sir Henry Maine dwells with such 
emphasis will not stagger rational Liberals, who believe with 
him that democracy is simply a form of government, not a 
magical influence which wili at ouce wiusform the character 
of a people. Great changes in human society, like great 
discoveries in science, are usually approached through a series 
of failures; for men have to be disciplined through failure 
into the wisdom and self-restraint needful for the accomplish- 
ment of such changes. One may be strongly in favour of 
popular government, although he has no exaggerated belief 
‘in the ‘ wisdom and goodness’ of the people. We believe that 
popular government tends to elevate the people intellectually 
and morally, that it is a great system of adult education ; 
but our chief reason for preferring it is that it puts the most 
effectual check upon the folly and selfishness of men; but we 
do not expect tosee Utopia. It is as contrary to experience to 
assume that the many will be found wise and good as to make 
the same assumption about the few. .Sir Henry Maine’s 
argument is throughout vitiated by silence; for he cannot be 
accused of direct misrepresentation. He dwells with pitiless 
scorn upon the errors of democratical government during its 
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short history, but he says no word of the errors of irrespon- 
sible governments during their long lease of power—of their 
sins against humanity, and of the moral and intellectual 
degradation into which the masses fell under their rule. 

The absence of control by the people over public affairs 
has given a fatally tempting opportunity, to the few en- 
trusted with government, to enrich themselves at the public 
expense, and to surround themselves with privileges unjust 
to the rest of the community. This propensity grew with 
indulgence, until the people were compelled in self-defence to 
resume their concern in the conduct of public affairs. It is 
often assumed that the mass of the people are madly eager 
to concern themselves in the affairs of the government. His- 
tory gives no sanction to this idea. The people have usually 
shown themselves very reluctant to leave their private concerns 
to attend to public duties, and have consented to do so only 
when stirred by some great enthusiasm, or when they perceived 
that their private interests were at stake. Sir Henry Maine 
has sketched elsewhere, with a masterly hand, those encroach- 
ments upon public property and rights which resulted from 
the indifference and neglect of the people in early times. On 
the threshold of civilization we find two powers existing side 
by side and almost equally balanced—the royal authority and 
the power of the assembly of freemen. The function of the. 
king or political chief was to act as president of the assembly 
of freemen when it met either for legislative or judicial pur- 
poses. He seems also to have supplied the power for enforcing: 
the decisions of the assembly; but he was never a despotic 
ruler, and was controlled by the popular decision, as an English 
judge is controlled by the verdict of a jury—the jury being, 
indeed, a survival of the popular assembly, while the judge 
represents the royal authority. As time went on the power 
of the king increased, and the influence of the freemen became 
less. Communities became larger, and the freemen found it 
burdensome to leave their occupations and to take long journeys 
to attend assemblies. The king continued to make progresses 
through the land, and held courts and councils, assisted by a 
few counsellors, who had usually a strong bias towards the 
royal authority. It was easy in these circumstances to transfer 
to the crown the nobles and the Church, the property and 
rights of the people. To the ‘ abstention’ of the people from 
the assemblies, and to the effects of war and conquest, Europe 
owed the misery of the masses in the feudal ages, and the 
subsequent wrongs and crimes by which absolutism prepared. 
the way for revolution. 
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The modern attempts to establish popular governments and 
to increase democratic control had their origin in the convic- 
tion that it is impossible to entrust the full control of national 
affairs to any one class, and that the interests of unrepre- 
sented classes will always be neglected. It may be admitted 
that it is more difficult for statesmen to govern, when they act 
under a watchful popular control, than when they are per- 
mitted to issue their mandates like military commanders. If 
the dignity and comfort of statesmen were the chief ends of 
government, and not the welfare of the people, we should 
have to condemn democracy and give the preference to abso- 
lutism. Even under democracies there must be a delegation 
of power to skilled legislators and rulers, but the legislators 
and rulers have to instruct public opinion, to carry it along 
with them regarding all leading measures. This is not an 
easy task ; for King Demos, like his royal predecessors, is not 
always quite reasonable, and does not always listen to his 
sagest counsellors. The people have often shown great dis- 
cernment in choosing men of integrity and ability, and have 
most generously trusted them ; but it would argue bad faith 
to deny that popular ignorance and the arts of the demagogue 
do sometimes seriously embarrass democratical governments. 
We agree with Sir Henry Maine that it would be a grievous 
evil were the firm administration of the law to be hindered 
by popular clamour. It would be equally an evil if demo- 
cracies were to begin ‘to legislate away other people’s pro- 
perty.’ Taxation even for laudable and philanthropic objects 
might be made to press so heavily on the industrious classes 
as to take the heart out of them for labour. This has hap- 
pened once under a democratical government — under the 
government which has supplied so many arguments to the 
enemies of liberty. At the end of the last century large 
portions of the French peasantry ceased to cultivate their 
land, and large numbers of French artizans declined to work, 
in despair at the vast requisitions of the revolutionary 
government during the reign of terror. But the exactions 
which have caused men to throw down their spades in despair 
have not usually proceeded from free governments, but from 
governments of a different type. Wild socialistic schemes, 
although they have often been propounded by men of genius 
and enthusiasm, have found singularly little practical sup- 
port in democracies from the mass of the people. 

The danger of democracies appears to us to lie not in the 
direction of wild socialistic legislation, but of selfish and 
stupid conservatism. The masses of men, who live a life of 
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monotonous toil, are always conservative, and can only be 
urged into a policy of change by some strong current of 
emotion, or by a sharp personal sense of the evils of the order 
of things under which they live. Sir Henry Maine admits 
this ; and although he thinks that democracy would inaugu- 
rate its reign by a preliminary riot, during which it would 
trample upon all things ancient and venerable, its own rule 
would be stupidly conservative. It would be especially opposed, 
he thinks, to all ‘scientific legislation,’ to all those changes 
in law and custom which new discoveries rendered desirable. 


Universal suffrage (he writes), which to-day excludes Free Trade from 
the United States, would certainly have prohibited the spinning-jenny 
and the power-loom. It would certainly have forbidden the threshing- 
machine. It would have prevented the adoption of the Gregorian Calen- 
dar, and it would have restored the Stuarts. It would have proscribed 
the Roman Catholics with the mob which burned Lord Mansfield’s house 
and library in 1780, and it would have proscribed the Dissenters with the 
mob which burned Dr. Priestley’s house and library in 1791. 


Some of the examples are not wisely chosen. It is true 
that the scientific legislation of Free Trade is unwisely opposed 
by a majority in the United States; but it was opposed with 
greater acrimony by the nobility and squirearchy of England 
from motives of interest, and was only accepted at last from 
fear of ‘the vulgar.’ But we so far agree with Sir Henry 

Maine as to believe that an excessive attachment to existing 
institutions and customs, and an unintelligent dread of change, 
are more likely to characterize the democracies of the future 
than the hugely destructive tendencies the vision of which at 
present disturbs the sleep of many excellent and timid per- 
sons. In the following powerful passage Sir Henry Maine puts 
the case in a strong and convincing light; and his reference 
to the Swiss practice is specially valuable, as Switzerland, 
having been so long a democracy, is an example of the normal 
—" of popular sentiment in a democratically governed 

ate. 


The principle of the Plebiscite has been engrafted on the Swiss Federal 
Constitution ; and in some of the Cantonal Constitutions the ‘ Referendum,’ 
asitiscalled, had existed from an earlier date. A new law is first thoroughly 
debated, voted upon, and amended by the Legislature, and the debates 
are carried by the newspapers to every corner of Swiss territory. But it 
does not come at once into force. If a certain number of citizens so 
desire, the entire electoral body is called upon to say ‘ Aye’ or ‘No’ to the 
question whether the law shall become operative. I do not undertake to 
say that the expedient has failed, but it can only be considered thoroughly 
successful by those who wish that there should be as little legislation as 
possible. Contrary to all expectations, to the bitter disappointment of the 
authors of the ‘ Referendum, laws of the highest importance, some of them 
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openly framed for popularity, have been vetoed by the people after they had 
been adopted by the Federal or Cantonal Legislature, This result is 
sufficiently intelligible. It is possible, by agitation and exhortation, to 
produce in the mind of the average citizen a vague impression that he 
desires a particular change. But when the agitation has settled down on 
the dregs, when the excitement has died away, when the subject has been 
threshed out, when the law is before him in all its detail, he is sure to 
find in it much that is likely to disturb his habits, his ideas, his prejudices, 
or his interests; and so, in the long-run, he votes ‘No’ to every pro- 
posal. The delusion that democracy, when it has once put-all things 
under its feet, is a progressive form of government, lies deep in the 
convictions of a particular political school; but there can be no delu- 
sion grosser. It receives no countenance either from experience or from 
probability. Englishmen in the East come into contact with vast popula- 
tions of high natural intelligence, to which the very notion of innovation 
is loathsome ; and the very fact that such populations exist should suggest 
that the true difference between the East and the West lies merely in 
this—that in Western countries there is a large minority of exceptional 
persons who, for good reasons or bad, have a real desire for change. All 
that has made England famous, and all that has made England wealthy, 
has been the work of minorities, sometimes very small ones. 


There is much justice in the aboveremarks. The initiation 
of beneficent social or political changes has usually been the 
work of minorities, and of small minorities; and this isthe truth, 
lying at the foundation of the remarks of Strauss and Renan, 
which Sir Henry Maine quotes, to the effect that history is an 
aristocrat. But the few who are best fitted to lead others will not 
perform their work successfully if they are permitted to form 
themselves into powerfuland privilegedcastes. Then it becomes 
their interest not to enlighten the people, but to keep them in 
that ignorance which makes men submissive. The House of 
Lords is a highly educated assembly, but it has usually been on 
the side of resistance to enlightenment and of prejudice, because 
the absurd privileges of its order can be maintained only in a 
community which is either indifferent or deeply prejudiced in 
favour of the past. When an aristocracy is freely mingled 
with the people, and has the same interests with them, it 
then becomes the pride of its members to act as pioneers of 
enlightenment. M. Scherer, to whose powerful and widely 
circulated pamphlet * Sir Henry Maine frequently alludes, 
expresses the fear that, under the sway of democracies, aristo- 
cracies of all kinds will disappear. very one will ride in an 
omnibus, but no one in a carriage; and while there may be 
a general intellectual and moral elevation of the masses, 
the higher social and intellectual cultures will vanish alto- 
gether. It is possible that the few will have to pay a certain 
' price for the elevation of the many, as the many paid a heavy 
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price for the elevation of the few; but it appears to us that 
there will be no real descent for the few, although their posi- 
tion will appear less exalted because the difference between 
them and the rest of the nation will not be so marked. This 
will be no loss, but a real gain to both; for an aristocracy 
which has to keep its place by merit, and hears behind it the 
upward rush of the nation, is preserved from the indolence 
and insolence which have always been the besetting faults of 
privileged aristocracies. 

If the difficulty of government is increased by the necessity 
of taking the people into confidence, and if it is more difficult 
than ever to introduce those changes the benefits of which it 
requires intellectual enlightenment to discern, there will be 
the compensating advantage of greater stability for those 
changes when they are accomplished. The reforms of a wise 
king or minister often perish under their successors. Imposed 
from above, they have no hold on the people. They find no 
stout defenders. It is different when the people have been 
taught to understand their value. A democracy is strong, as 
no other form of government is strong, to defend anything that 
it really cares for, against domestic as well as against foreign 
foes. It is the indifference of peoples who have no share in 
the government, and no pride in their institutions, which ex- 
plains the sudden collapse of empires, of which Oriental history 
gives so many examples. On the other hand, it must be ad- 
mitted that under democracies foreign policy is apt to be 
_ vacillating and undignified according to the standard of those 
who have studied politics under older systems. The popular 
imagination {is easily inflamed by imperialistic dreams, or by 
fierce national jealousies, but the people readily abandon 
distant enterprises when they find that they demand great 
sacrifices at home. The abandonment of the Soudan policy, 
if policy it could be called, by the Government of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and the recent abandonment of their colonial policy of 
adventure by the French Government, are instances which are 
. fresh in our recollection. But is this a disadvantage, or is it 
not rather a gain for the nations? Willingness to repent and 
to amend, even if the motives are not the highest, are good 
substitutes for the fatal obstinacy and pride which have 
characterized royal and aristocratic castes, and have plunged 
whole generations into misery because the rulers would not, 
or dare not, confess error, or admit failure. M. Scherer com- 
plains that it is impossible now to keep the French people 
steadfast in a warlike policy, so quick is their sense of the 
misery it brings into their homes. We trust that he correctly 
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interprets the prevailing sentiment of the French people ; and 
it is impossible not to regret that this wholesome popular con- 
trol did not exist at an earlier period in French history. If, 
however, France now becomes a really pacific nation, it will be 
one of the best arguments for democracy, and will show that it 
is not a vain boast that it is the hearth of human civilization. 

Sir Henry Maine and M. Scherer view with extreme 

impatience and contempt the vacillations of popular govern- 
ment. With the former the favourite virtues of a government 
are strength and dignity ; and so fond is he of those political 
virtues that he seems almost to forgive any other vices in 
governments which possess them. His ideal of government is 
expressed in the following passage, and it explains his dislike 
of popular governments which cannot from their nature 
approach the stately dignity of military empires, although 
they can make their subjects more intelligent and prosperous : 


Democracy, like monarchy, like aristocracy, like any other govern- 
ment, must preserve the national existence. The first necessity of a State 
is that it should be durable. Among mankind regarded as assemblages of 
individuals, the gods are said to love those who die young; but nobody 
has ventured to make such an assertion of States. The prayers of nations 
to heaven have been, from the earliest ages, for long national life, life 
from generation to generation, life prolonged far beyond that of children’s 
children, life like that of the everlasting hills. The historian will some- 
times speak of governments distinguished for the loftiness of their aims, 
and the brilliancy of the talents which they called forth, but doomed to 
an existence all too brief, the compliment is in reality a paradox, for in ~ 
matters of government all objects are vain, and all talents wasted, when 
they fail to secure national durability. One might as well eulogize a 
eer for the assiduity of his attendance and the scientific rarity of 

is treatment when the patient has died under his care. Next perhaps to 
the paramount duty of maintaining national existence, comes the obligation 
incumbent on democracies, as on all governments, of securing the national 
greatness and dignity. Loss of territory, loss of authority, loss of general 
respect, loss of self-respect, may be unavoidable evils, but they are ter- 
rible evils judged by the pains they inflict and the elevation of the minds by 
which these pains are felt; and the government which fails to provide a 
sufficient supply of generals and statesmen, of soldiers and administrators, ‘ 
for the prevention and cure of these evils, is a government which has mis- 
carried. It will also have miscarried if it cannot command certain 
qualities which are essential to the success of national action. In all 
their relations with one another (and this is a fundamental assumption 
of international law) States must act as individual men. The defects 
which are defects in individual men, and perhaps venial defects, are faults 
in States, and generally faults of the extremest gravity. In all war and 
all diplomacy in every part of foreign policy, caprice, wilfulness, loss of 
self-command, timidity, inconsistency, indecency, and coarseness, are 
weaknesses which rise to the level of destructive vices; and if demo- 
cracy is more liable to them than other forms of government, it is to that 
extent inferior to them, It is better for a nation, according to an English 
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prelate, to be free than to be sober. If the choice has to be made, and if 
there is any rea] connection between democracy and liberty, it is better 
to remain a nation capable of displaying the virtues of a nation than even 
to be free. 


Sir Henry Maine seems to overestimate the value of dura- 
bility, strength, and dignity, and is prepared to sacrifice every- 
thing else in order to preserve them. He does not inquire, 
What are the rightful aims of the national policy? but only, 
Does it pursue them with consistency and dignity ? The popu- 
lar agitations which so disturb ministers and make them 
alter their policy, and party struggles in republics, have often 
promoted ends so worthy, and prevented disasters so serious, 
that they must be praised rather than blamed, although they 
were not dignified. Before we condemn a government for 
giving up territory, or suffering material losses, we must con- 
sider whether the sacrifices required for the preservation of 
territory, or even prestige, would not have caused greater 
misery to the nation than the loss. And we must apply the 
same rule to all the governmental faults which Sir Henry 
Maine enumerates. 

If, on the whole, popular government makes the people more 
happy, and leads the rulers to pursue a policy most in unison 
with high ethical standards, we must patiently submit to the 
‘want of dignity, and even of durability, which may possibly 
belong to it. The republics of Greece were not big, and 
their history was not particularly long. The action of their 
governments was often the reverse of dignified. It was con- 
demned because of its want of dignity and consistency by the 
philosophers who could not bear to see the government of the 
country controlled by a multitude which they despised. The 
republics nevertheless left an heritage to mankind, chiefly 
because they were free States, which is more precious than 
all that has been left to us by the great military empires of 
antiquity, with their stately histories, and their record of 
territory acquired and preserved. In another of his writings, 
Sir Henry Maine has said of the Greeks : 


Whatever be the nature and value of that bundle of influences which 
we call progress, so far as our knowledge extends, there was only one 
society in which it was endemic. That people was the Greeks. Except 
the blind forces of nature, nothing moves in this world which is not Greek 
in its origin. 


It is only fair to add that Sir Henry Maine does not credit 
democratical government with the power to elevate the moral 
condition of the people, or even to prevent corruption, which 
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is commonly ascribed to it. He criticises at length the 

statement of Jeremy Bentham that democracies are more free 

than other governments from ‘sinister’ influences, or those 

influences which would lead them to prefer the interests of 
small portions of the community to the interests of the whole. - 
Of Jeremy Bentham he speaks with great respect, and he terms 

him the solitary thinker of the first order who has approved - 
of democratical government. He overestimated however, he 
thinks, the intelligence of the people, and ascribed to them 
a power of discerning their true interests which they do not. 
possess. ‘The world,’ Sir Henry Maine writes, quoting 
Machiavelli, ‘is made up of the vulgar,’ and cannot be trusted 
to know its own interests, and will be led into error by the 
first plausible speaker who gains its ear. He refers to the 
admitted political corruption in America, and M. Scherer 
supplies him with a number of welcome facts from the recent 
history of the young Republic of France. M. Scherer has 
described with an unsparing pen the large powers and the 
shamelessness of the local committees by which the deputies 
are selected, and by which they are ruled in the chambers 
through their fears for their seats. The deputies are expected, 
it appears, to confer all sorts of personal favours, to importune 
ministers, and to clamour in the chambers, for benefits to the 
districts which they represent. The removal of men from 
administrative posts, and even from the judicial bench on the 
triumph of the opposite political party, is certainly a grave 
error, and must be condemned in the interests of pure and 
just government. But, as we have said already, the advocates. 
of popular government do not base their preference for it upon 
an idea that the many are more disinterested than the few, 
but because the opportunities for corruption are fewer, and 
because it cures itself more rapidly under a democracy. 
Humble electors are as desirous to obtain personal advantages 
in return for political services as peers and lawyers, although 
there are not moreso. The personal share, however, of politi- 
eal power that falls to each man’s lot is so small that every 
individual cannot possibly be rewarded. If one constituency 
clamours for local favours, the neighbouring constituency is 
not likely to be behind in importunity. Rival claimants will 
protect the public purse by their counter claims, and compel 
legislators to take a broad view of questions. Statesmen 
discover after some painful experiences that, next to the 
impossible policy of rewarding every individual and every 
constituency, the most popular policy is to reward none, but 
to have regard to the general interests of the nation. The 
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recent election of Mr. Cleveland is an illustration of the grow- 
ing unpopularity of political corruption in the great Republic of 
the United States. Some of the greatest leaders of democracies 
—for example, Pericles, Abraham Lincoln, and Mr. Gladstone— 
have owed the confidence reposed in them by the people to 
their incorruptibility and high impartiality quite as much as 
to their persuasive powers. 

It is disappointing to find writers like Sir Henry Maine and 
M. Scherer ranging themselves among the enemies of pro- 
gress, and giving the authority of their great names to the 
party whose object it is to keep mankind in ignorance and 
subjection. We are, of course, accustomed to listen to the 
prophets of reaction who croak at every fresh extension of 
popular liberties; but their predictions are usually listened 
to by the friends of liberty with the equanimity of contempt. 
But Sir Henry Maine is the greatest living authority on the 
history of political institutions, and must always be listened 
to with respect, although it must be with surprise, when he 
tells his fellow-countrymen that they are living in fece Romuli. 
M. Scherer is a critic who can appreciate every form of literary 
excellence ; and in his admirable criticisms he has done equal 
justice to those writers who follow the conservative traditions 
of old masters, and to daring innovators in literature. He 
does not, however, show the same impartiality in his recent 
political studies, notwithstanding their Tacitean motto—Sine 
ad et studio. Unlike Sir Henry Maine, he admits that demo- 
' eracy is a necessary deyelopment of humanity, but it is clear 
that he does not admire it, and all his words have the ten- 
dency to cool the ardour of its friends, and to fill its enemies 
with joy. M. Renan, and not for the first time, has in his 
recent work, ‘ Le Prétre de Nemi,’ joined the chorus of poli- 
tical sceptics, and has employed his penetrating irony against 
the simple folk who look for human progress through the 
growth of national virtue and intelligence. Men of violence 
and blood, rather than mild preachers of justice and humanity, 
are destined leaders of the world according to M. Renan. 
‘Why do men of the highest intelligence and the largest ex- 
perience thus make common cause with the platitudinarians of 
reaction rather than with their natural allies? It is a strange 
spectacle, but not without many precedents. Men of study 
have often held themselves apart from great national move- 
ments, and have even discouraged them from fastidiousness 
of temperament, and from that profound distrust and fear 
of the people which the life of the recluse fosters. They 
do not like to have even their own favourite ideas translated 
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into the rough popular form which renders them applicable to 
practice. They resent the vulgarizing of thoughts which they 
designed for choice spirits. ‘The many-voiced sound of popu- 
lar movements fills them with alarm, and they tremble for 
the ark of civilization when it falls into the hands of those 
who have not been trained in the schools of hesitation and 
compromise. This attitude is very common in France at 
present. France has obtained the liberty for which all its 
higher spirits longed during the gilded degradation of the 
second empire ; but the younger representatives of intellectual 
culture in France now turn away from politics and indulge in 
political pessimism. An admirable remonstrance was lately 
addressed by a deputy of the Chamber, M. Dionys Ordinaire, 
to those superfine politicians who, by flouting the popular 
aspirations, and holding themselves apart from the general 
movement, do much to increase the intellectual deterioration 
in politics which they profess to deplore. We quote a few 
sentences from his lively raillery of the superior persons of 
France : 


Pour ma part, j’ai beau regarder autour de moi et interroger cette 
fin de siécle (si fin de siécle il y a), je ne vois rien qui justifie ces 
lugubres tendances. Car quel motif sérieux de déspoir ont ces désespérés? 
Est ce que notre troisieme républic est pour eux une gedle? Est-ce 
quelle ne leur ouvre le jour que par un soupirail? Quelles avenues 
ferme-t-elle & leurs aspirations et 4 leur génie, s’‘ils en ont? Ils ont la 
presse libre, les réunions, toutes les tribunes libres. Jamais carriére plus 
vaste n’a été ouverte 2 de nobles ambitions. Nous avons une démocratie 
jeune, ardente, intempérante méme dans ses ardeurs, mais sincére, mais 
naive, mais amoureuse, quoi qu’on dise, de toutes les belles choses et 
préte 4 récompenser largement toutes les bonnes volontés. . . . Quels 
motifs avez-vous donc alors de vous décourager et de rester oisifs dans le 
mouvement de la grande fourmiliére? Etes-vous anémiques? Prenez 
du fer. Etes-vous faibles des bras et des reins? Faites de lescrime. 
Etes-vous fatigués du cerveau? Prenez des douches. Mais cessez de 
geindre et de décourager par vos lamentations la chiourme et les pas- 
sagers, comme faisait ce grand veau de Panurge pendant la tempéte. 
Ramez! Ramez! 


The political pessimism of a certain class of writers of our 
time is due, in part, at least, to their inability or their reluctance 
to recognize the ruling power of God in the history of the 
world. The old philosophies of history—the writers who, 
from Augustine to Bossuet, treated of history in a religious 
spirit—made many blunders which the more scientific study 
of history has corrected. Their large discourse on the de- 
signs of Providence in history came often perilously near to 
presumption. But it had this advantage, that it kept alive 
faith in a guiding providence of the nations, and nourished 
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the hope of a favourable issue to the trials and struggles of 
mankind. Historians now concern themselves exclusively with 
sequence of events, and with the effect which one series of 
events had in producing another. They have discovered that 
evolution is the law of history as well as of nature. To this 
discovery there is no reasonable objection, at all events, if 
ethical laws are not denied their part in effecting the process 
of evolution. But it cannot but have a lowering effect upon 
the ideals of men, on their hopefulness for the future of the 
race, if dead laws and the play of blind impulses are the 
only forces recognized by historical writers when they dis- 
course upon the history of mankind or when they prospect 
its future. JOHN GIBB. 


Art. IV.—Our Stake in India. 


‘ Every schoolboy,’ says Macaulay, in his essay on Clive, 
‘ knows who imprisoned Montezuma and strangled Atahualpa; 
but every one does not know who perpetrated: the mas- 
sacre of Patna, whether Surajah Dowlah ruled in Oude 
or in Travancore, or whether Holkar was a Hindoo or a 
Mussulman.’ It was only one of the many ways in which the 
great Anglo-Indian essayist satirized the dense ignorance 
on Indian affairs which he knew to prevail in his time. And 
the condition of things is little better now. ‘ Members of 
Parliament of the present generation,’ says Lord Randolph 
Churchill, ‘ consider Indian affairs to be either beneath their 
attention or above their comprehension.’ And the new elec- 
torate and the new Parliament, what of them? It may 
frankly be assumed that with them the case is even worse. 
If King Demos was lately proclaimed to know as little of 
home politics as he did of the Greek Testament, how can he 
be expected to master the complex land systems of territories 
as large as the whole of Europe, Russia excepted; to study 
the wants and wishes of people speaking 110 different lan- 
guages, and numbering one-seventh of the population of the 
entire globe ? What does he know, what do the majority 
of newly-fledged politicians know, of the incidence of Indian 
taxation, the pressure of the salt tax, the merits of the opium 
trade, the unequal balance of trade, the depreciation of the 
rupee, the four-cornered duel between zemindar, middleman, 
cultivating ryot, and the gombeen man, the system within 
system and web within web in which the whole land system 
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of India is enveloped? The political constitution of the 
country alone is a marvellous compromise between native 
custom and laws imposed by conquest. Each one of the pro- 
vincial governments would tax the energies of a parliament 
less clogged and better informed than that of Westminster. 
To most of us the native States are lands from whose 
bourns no information returns. The controversy on the 
Ilbert Bill cast a furtive light on the administration of 
civil and criminal justice; but once controversy ceased, 
interest in the matter, such as it was, immediately died 
out. The productive capacity of India is as little known as 
on the first day of the seventeenth century, when the charter 
of the Kast Indian Company was granted. The same applies 
to forests, factories, mines, education, and a host of other 
matters material and moral. 

This is not the fault of the British people. Chance, blended 
with fraud, enterprise aided by conquest, have placed us in 
possession of an Empire justly described as the brightest 
jewel in the British Crown. A rough diamond, casually 
picked up, up to the present it has more or less been left to 
take care of itself. The English people were too busy fighting 
their own party battles, perfecting their own Constitution, 
developing their own internal condition, to concern them- 
selves much about the Hindoo. The Indian Mutiny broke 
the lethargic spell, but only for a moment. As soon as the 
fresh compact of 1858 was proclaimed, substituting the 
Crown for the old East India Company, India again receded 
from public view, and from that day till the year of grace 
1886, save by occasional desultory inquiries, we have let the 
Secretary of State for India for the time being, the India 
Council, the Council of the Governor-General, and the Coun- 
cils of Madras and Bombay, do how and what they would. 
The annual budget statement year by year was perfunctorily 
drawled out to yawning, empty benches. A few Indian 
colonels aired half-a-dozen hobbies touching mere personal 
matters of detail, and Indian affairs for one year more, as far 
as the British legislator was concerned, were consigned to the 
realms of oblivion. 

A change, and a satisfactory one, is perceptible on the 
Indian horizon. The ‘Appeal from the People of India to 
the Electors of Great Britain and Ireland,’ issued before the 
General Election, burst like a meteor on the political firma- 
ment. So little was it expected, that Mr. John Morley, a few 
days previously, at Cambridge, deprecated an inquiry into 
Indian affairs. He would be no party to the placing of the 
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‘Governor-General in Council, the Indian Army, the Resi- 
dents and High Courts, in the witness-box or the dock.’ 
English rulers in India were, he said, like men cultivating 
land on the slopes of a volcano, or a captain steering a steam- 
ship in the fogs of Newfoundland, and ‘ nothing was more 
wanton, gratuitous, and reckless than to provoke all these 
forces into action.’ Had the appeal been issued before that 
speech, in all probability that speech would never have been 
delivered. The able, fearless, uncompromising champion of 
freedom all the world over would never thwart the aspira- 
tions of the Indian people. The moral of the why he did so 
in this instance is not a little instructive. Lord Randolph 
Churchill had made a great speech on India on the 6th of 
August. In that speech he attacked the thriftless, thought- 
less policy of Lord Ripon in not ‘ providing for a rainy day.’ 
He had looked carefully and dispassionately into his policy, 
and could ‘not see one redeeming feature in it.’ Could Mr. 
Morley stand such an attack on what virtually was the 
Radical policy in India? He showed that he could not, and, 
in showing it, incidentally, and no doubt unintentionally, 
proved the great danger of dragging the Indian Question 
at the coat-tails of political parties here in England. 
Lord Randolph Churchill said that, whether in office or out 
of it, he would support a motion for a general inquiry into 
Indian affairs; he was prepared to bridge the gap which 
separates the Englishman and the Hindoo, to rule India 
according to Indian ideas, so far as it could safely be done, 
with statesmanlike sagacity looking deep into the volcanic 
forces slumbering beneath. Not advocating, however, sitting 
on the safety-valve till the explosion would come, but rather 
the devising of ameliorative measures whereby the Hindoos 
would be admitted to a share in the management of their 
own affairs. That was essentially a Radical programme, 
but it was rejected by Radicals because it was not formulated 
by a Radical. Had the author been a Radical, the Tory 
Democrat who proposed it would possibly have opposed it. 
So were Irish affairs managed for years—the battle-cry of 
Whig and Tory. To-day the fruits are seen in the solid 
Irish Parliamentary phalanx ready to plant the standard of 
Trish liberty, if need be, on the ruins of British civilization. 
Do we wish a similar phase of the Indian Question? Do we 
wish the upheaval of teeming millions taught by the press, 
the post office, telegraph, and all the other educational 
agencies that have lifted the Hindoo into a political factor? 
The whole question of an inquiry really turns on this point. 
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Nor do we assume that there will be any objection. Mr. 
Morley will probably have repented, and the party of Lord 
Ripon—the greatest friend India has ever had—vwill assuredly 
not grudge India the benefits of an impartial Parliamentary 
inquiry. 

In one sense it is not surprising that an inquiry should be 
looked at coldly in some quarters, because the chances of 
practical results from such a process are remote. In not distant 
days to appoint a Commission was to shelve the question. 
But even assuming the best possible intentions in regard to 
this Indian inquiry, we have to look at the proportions of the 
task, its complexity, the unravelling of tradition and custom 
and law, the deep roots which vested rights and monopoly 
have taken, and the many other barriers of purely native 
growth. Still, as for good or evil the British citizen, through 
the British Parliament, is called upon to rule India, it is only 
right to make an honest attempt, at least, to learn how it 
has been, and how it shall be done. That is all an inquiry 
will do. It will shape general tendencies, set forces at work 
which will some day bear fruit, brush aside some cobwebs 
from the machinery, render less sharp here and there the 
pinch of oppression, throw in an ameliorative sop. But to 
think that it will give a new brand machine which for ever 
will work the Indian problem without a hitch, is sheer and 
dangerous illusion. 

The question as a whole resolves itself into two great head- 
ings—the question of defence and the question of reform. The 
former chiefly touches us; the latter also indirectly, but it 
primarily constitutes the great concern of the Indian people. 
Of the latter first. What are the claims of India? They are 
set forth at length in the ‘Appeal to the British People’ 
already alluded to. To put them categorically, they ask— 

1. A Commission of Inquiry into Indian affairs. 

2. The right of each Presidency and Province to manage 
its own affairs according to the enterprise and intelligence of 
the respective peoples. 

3. A changed Military Policy whereby the extreme costli- 
ness of Indian military administration may be reduced. 

4. A comprehensive settlement of the Land Question. 

_ 5, Equitable Civil Service Reform, removing native barriers. 

6. Removal of the unequal distribution of Home charges 
and the disastrous balance of trade against India. 

7. Abolition of Industrial Monopolies. 

8. Better provision against F'amines. 

9. The right of the people to bear arms. 
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10. Mitigation of Taxation, which at present trenches on 
the margin of subsistence. 
11. Reform of the Legislative Councils. 


We are (say the Indian delegates) denied in our own country any 
share in directing the affairs of the land; local experience, special know- 
ledge which our ablest and wisest men could bring to the councils of the 
Empire, the presidency, and the province respectively, are not availed 
of, involving the double calamity of a country governed by alien and 
unsympathetic individuals, and local administrative ability withering for 
want of exercise. No opening for honourable and loyal ambition is pro- 
vided for able Indians. We are doomed to inferior tasks, and denied 
that share in the administration of a part of the British Empire which 
we, as loyal subjects of the Queen-Empress, desire to take. 


This is a formidable indictment. Neglected, who could say it 
would bear soloyal a tone twenty years hence? To wade through 
it in the order in which it is placed would not be profitable. 
Twomain points come out from thecategory—land and finance. 
The Indian Land Question in itself is many Irish problems 
rolled into one, not one of which is less complex. In both 
the ruling point is the same—the struggle of the cultivator 
and the idler who lives on the cultivator, with the keen visage 
of the usurer thrust between to see what he can gobble of the 
skin and the fleece. In Ireland the contending factors are 
the landlords, planted on the ruins of confiscation, the culti- 
vator, the survivor of clannish rule, and the money-lender, be 
he the gombeen man of the West, with his 40 per cent. interest, 
or the smug butter merchant of the South, who charges 10 per 
cent. In India, to some extent, there isa parallel. There is the 
zemindar, in many respects the counterpart of the Irish land- 
lord ; the cultivating ryot, who certainly is not worse off than 
the crofter of the Highlands, or the Connaught peasant who 
gathers kelp by the sea-shore ; and there is the mcney-lender, 
who constitutes the most troublesome feature in the Indian 
agricultural problem. The Indian Land Question, however, 
is in essential points different from that of the Irish. The 
Bengal Tenancy Bill does not skirt even a fractional part of it. 

The Land Question here is directly or indirectly at the root 
of nearly all domestic questions ; and so with India the Land 
Question is at the root of the whole Indian reform problem. 
Not only does the land yield nearly one-third of the total revenue 

_ of the country, but it concerns the lives of the 258 millions of 
human beings subject to our sway. The Irish and Crofter 
Questions have to some extent educated public opinion here 
on the Land Question, and as there is some analogy, it is 
possible to grasp easily the salient points of the land problem 
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in India. Its history, even as told in the studious language 
of officialism, is enough to bring the blush of shame to any 
honest British citizen. For the past five years an un- 
scrupulous class warfare has been waged over the Bengal 
Tenancy Bill. We shall studiously steer clear of the pile 
of recriminatory and explanatory literature strewn round 
that memorable Act. We shall stick closely to the text of 
a ‘Memorandum’ on the subject by Mr. W. G. Pedder, of 
the Indian Civil Service, embodied in a report on the ‘ Moral 
and Material Progress of India,’ presented to the House of 
Commons in July last. 

Under Hindoo rule, prior to subjugation by the Mahom- 
medans, India was landiordless, just as the Highlands were 
prior to 1745, and as Ireland was under the clan system. The 
king or ruler of a district was nominal owner, receiving one- 
third of the gross produce in kind. The Mahommedans—to 
their credit be it said—made no material change, merely 
converting the produce tribute into a cash cess. This is 
known as the celebrated settlement of Akbar. It was based 
upon a field survey, and its principle was the assessment of 
the value of each field in cash. As nearly as possible it 
was like Schedule B of our Income Tax, only more rational. 
The tribute bore direct reference to the average produce of 
the preceding ten years, whereas our Schedule B has only an 
arbitrary reference to an often arbitrary rent ; and more than 
this, in making the contrast between the British cultivator 
and the Hindoo under the Akbar settlement, it must be 
remembered that, beyond this one-third of the estimated 
produce, the cultivator had no rent to pay. There were, as 
it may be seen, three-thirds, or three profits, but, contrary to 
the dictum of Lord Beaconsfield, who would give the British 
cultivator only one of them, the Mahommedans in India 
allowed the cultivator to have two. Under Ghor and Ghuznee, 
under slave kings and Moguls, no matter whether a Toghlak 
or a Seid ruled at Delhi, for the long space of six hundred 
years—from the beginning of the eleventh to the close of the 
sixteenth century—this state of things continued. During the 
period of anarchy succeeding the death of Aurangzeb, every 
power which came predominant tried to extort the last far- 
thing from the cultivator. Mahratta soldiers converted 
themselves into chiefs, and claimed ownership of the soil. 
Different systems in different localities came to prevail. 
Then we find the first trace of the zemindari, the progenitors 


of the modern class that set up the rights of Jandlordism in 


India. Myr. Pedder says— 
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In the reign of Aurangzeb the land revenue appears to have been 
administered on principles more or less closely resembling those intro. 
duced by Akbar. In Bengal, however, the revenue was generally 
collected by contractors, sometimes the representatives of chiefs, somes 
times mere speculators. 


The italics are ours, for we wish to dispose definitely of the. 
monstrous claim set up by the descendants of these ‘ specu- 
lators and contractors,’ that they are the descendants of the 
feudal chiefs who survived the wreck of the Mogul Empire. 
That claim has been shamelessly backed by the correspondent. 
of ‘ The Times,’ and the small oligarchical faction that poured 
upon Lord Ripon in India all the vials of their wrath. Now 
that the storm is over here we have an impartial Government 
official telling the plain story of how the land was ‘ grabbed’ 
in India. Referring to the exactions of the Mahrattas, he 
says— 


To better effect this object, the farming or zemindari system was 
extensively employed throughout almost all India.’ The right of collecting 
the land revenue of a certain tract, village pargana, or district, was sold 
to the highest bidder for a term of years. 

Shall I be believed in relating it? says Edmund Burke. The landed 
interest of a whole kingdom was put up to auction. They set up the 
nobility, gentry, and freeholders to the highest bidder. No preference 

_ Was given to ancient proprietors. They must bid against every usurer,. 


every adventurer, every jobber, every schemer, every servant of every 
European. 


The East India Company stepped in as the old Mogul 
Empire was going to pieces, and they found this ‘ contracting’ 
system in full swing. What did they do? At first the 
system was not interfered with. They had too much to do, 
in establishing their rule against French and Portuguese 
jealousy and native intrigue. The financial administration of 
Bengal was conferred on the Company in 1765, and for the 
next seven years they collected the land revenue how they 
could. In 1772 Warren Hastings was appointed Governor, 
‘with express orders to manage the revenues by the direct 
agency of the Company’s servants ;’ but to the many crimes 
already laid at the door of that great but unscrupulous clerk- 
warrior, must be added the further one of totally ignoring 
these orders, thereby saddling India with the incipient growth 
of landlordism. Probably his intentions were good enough at 
first. He granted leases to the zemindari for five years at the 
amounts already fixed, with the intention, it is said, of insti- 
tuting an exhaustive inquiry into the resources of the country. 
When the five years were up Hastings had no time to look 
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after an inquiry. He was up to the neck in intrigue and 
spoliation. He was shooting for higher game, and made a 
fresh settlement with the revenue collectors. This continued 
down to 1789, when Lord Cornwallis received instructions 
from the Court of Directors to make a ten years’ settlement, 
with a view to its being ultimately fixed in perpetuity. This 
settlement, known as the settlement of 1789, was duly 
declared permanent, the zemindari compounding for an 
annual tribute of £2,858,772. The ‘rent-farmers,’ ‘ adven- 
turers,’ and speculators, who were formerly content with 
one-fifth of the one-third of the gross estimated produce, or 
one-fifteenth of the total yield, were for this paltry annual 
sum given over the whole land of Bengal in perpetuity. 
With one stroke of the pen the occupancy rights of the 
Hindoo tiller were confiscated. The adventurers and specu- 
lators, who virtually had no more right to the soil than has a 
rate collector here to the revenue of a municipality, were con- 
verted into landlords. There would not be a whit more 
injustice in converting the Land Tax Collector of the Duchy 
of Lancaster in this year 1886 into a middle landlord between 
the occupiers and the Crown. Not so much, for the ryot 
plundered by the negligence or criminality of Hastings had 
occupancy rights consecrated by the custom of two thousand 
years, whereas the tiller of a holding in the Duchy of Lan- 
caster has no such title. 

The deed of spoliation was done. Land might increase in 
value, but the zemindar reaped the margin. He did what he 
liked with the ryot, and not a word was said so long as the 
Government got its fixed tribute. The greatest sufferer was 
the ryot, and the next greatest sufferer the East India Com- 
pany. It is said that the zemindars get about £14,000,000 
per annum from the tillers. The total assessment of the 
territory ceded under the Cornwallis settlement in 1882-83 
was only £3,627,835, and the difference between this and the 
£2,858,772 originally fixed, is made up, not by increase in 
ratio of tribute, but by fresh land which has one way or another 
reverted to the Crown. Had Hastings carried out his instruc- 
tions to manage the revenues by means of the Company’s 
servants ; had his successors been strong enough to undo the 
wrong which he initiated; had there been any statesman 
patriotic enough here at home to stay the hand of Francis— 
the great rival of Hastings, and the foremost advocate of the 
permanent settlement—how many millions sterling would have 
flowed into the coffers of the Company’s exchequer! What a 
splendid revenue would the Indian Government now enjoy to 
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stay the stalking hand of famine, and provide for the many 
. needs of 200 millions of people! What pages of Indian 
history would have been unwritten; what untold wrong 
averted ; lives snatched from the jaws of death; cruel evic- 
tions stayed—beside which the doings of the ‘ Crowbar 
Brigade’ and the wail of ‘Lochaber no More’ fade into 
insignificance! Whilst Burke and Sheridan wasted the 
floweriest eloquence the ‘great hall of William Rufus’ ever 
heard, in ineffectual impeachment of Hastings, the great 
wrong he had done with sword and pen was being cemented. 
Burke and Fox did what all but superhuman eloquence 
could do, but their voices were lost in the waters of 
general apathy and forgetfulness. The extract already quoted 
from Burke will give some idea of what he thought. Nothing — 
in declamatory annals is finer than his denunciation of the 
‘obscure young men’ who had turned India topsy-turvy. 
By the labour of years he had, he said, wound himself into the 
inmost recesses and labyrinths of the Indian Question. We 
had, he said, behaved in India as if we were the declared 
enemy of the human species. 

Years rolled on, and the evils of the Permanent Settlement 
began to be seen. Yet it was never finally stayed till Lord 
Ripon set foot in the country. To the credit of Lord 
Randolph Churchill be it said, bitter as was his attack on his 
policy, by his silence he supported him in the Ilbert and 
Bengal Tenancy Bills. Had he intended a mere partisan 
attack, these would have been the most vulnerable points, for 
the forces of bigotry and prejudice, temporarily cowed down, 
would have leaped into action upon the slightest encouragement 
being given. 

The Marquis of Ripon’s Bill, as introduced, established 
three F’s. One of the F’s—the right of free sale—has been 
- struck out. Let us not deceive ourselves. This Bill is but 
the thin end of the wedge. Indians, grateful for it now, in a 
few years will regret it was passed, just as Irish occupiers 
to-day ignore the ameliorative legislation of the last sixteen 
years, regarding it as the fastening of landlord chains which 
should never have been forged. Is not the Bengal Tenancy 
Bill a legal recognition of the status of the zemindar? He 
could, of course, refer to the Cornwallis settlement in per- 
petuity, but a title such as that, and a title sanctioned in the 
full view of the Imperial Parliament, are two different things. 
Apart from this, the Bengal system is but a fraction of the 
many land systems in force in the country. _ 

As English rule got extended beyond Bengal, various 
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systems of tenure were found in existence. These systems 
were practically adopted as they stood, and though in detail 
. these systems may be numbered by the score, three distinct 
means of settlement seem to have been adopted—the Zemin- 
dari system, already explained, the Ryotwari system, and the 
Village or Community system. Under the ryotwari system 
the cultivating tenant found in occupation was recognized as 
sole owner. He simply had to pay the land tax to the 
Government. Under the village or communal system the 
principle was the same, only that the community, as a whole, 
stood for the individual ryots. The land system of India, 
however, will not bear cut-and-dry grouping like this. If only 
to give the reader a glimpse of the herculean task before a 
Committee of Inquiry, let us give a few skeleton details. 

The zemindari system prevails in Bengal, the North-Eastern 
districts of Madras, in Oudh, and in the Central Provinces. 
The ryotwart system is confined to Southern and Western 
India, and the communal to Punjaub and the North-Western 
Provinces. No sooner did the zemindars get established than 
they began to undersell to middlemen, the ryot of course 
suffering by the double process of screwing. They granted 
what are known as patnis leases, the patnidar paying a lump 
sum down, and a ‘rent somewhat higher than the Government 
assessment.’ This virtually meant a breach of the covenant. 
Referring to it, Mr. Pedder says— 


At the time the Decennial Settlement was declared permanent it was 
fully intended to restrict the demand of the zemindar against the ryot, 
but the language of the Regulations of 1793 was allowed to become a dead 
letter, Indeed, the position of the ryots was rendered distinctly worse by 
two regulations, passed in 1799 and 1812, empowering the zemindar to 
seize their persons and property in default of payment of rent. 


Could injustice go further? They first were allowed to in- 
troduce middlemen to screw out the last penny, and if 
that penny was not forthcoming they had power to seize 
the body of the poor Hindoo. And we wonder to-day 
that this poor cultivator has passed into the hands of the 
money-lender. And the Bengal correspondent of ‘ The Times ’ 
informs the British public that the zemindar of Bengal 
wants protection against the ryot. Under the Settlement the 
zemindars covenanted to keep a staff of patwaris, or village 
accountants. They never have done so. In Oudh, however, the 
zemindar met his match. It was the case of Greek meeting 
Greek, and the zemindur went down beneath the talukdar. 
The talukdars were the local chiefs found on British annexa- 
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tion. Their rights were ignored, but when the Mutiny came 
they had their revenge. After the Mutiny, to compensate and 
appease them, they were given 1,908 square miles in perpetuity 
at a nominal rental of £87,500. Again, by one stroke of the 
pen, the rights of the occupiers were ignored. The talukdars 
were even allowed to adopt the system of primogeniture, and 
further obtained the privilege of devise by will, hitherto un- 
known in Hindoo and Mahommedan law. The author of a 
very able work on India* describes the Oudh of to-day as 
another Ireland. In 1884 there were no less than 85,749 
evictions. Lord Ripon submitted a Bill in 1883, somewhat 
similar to the Bengal Tenancy Bill, only less drastic. It was 
like the Eviction Bill the House of Lords rejected in the case 
of Ireland in the winter of 1881. ‘ The Secretary of State in 
Council,’ says Mr. Digby, ‘refused to sanction Lord Ripon’s 
Bill chiefly because there were few agrarian outrages.’ 

In the Brahmaputra Valley, or Assam Proper, a native 
contractor, called a manzadar, intervenes between the ryotwari 
system and the Government. The ilam, or ten years’ lease 
system, prevails in other parts of Assam. In various parts of 
India the Government has taken up waste land and rents it 
to the actual cultivators. Then there are proprietary tenures 
to the number of four classes, cultivating tenancies to the 
extent of five. The patwari system has its own infinite 
details and exceptions. There are the Inam, or Revenue Free 
Lands. The taluk system is subdivided into istimrari and 
mukarari tenures, and so on to the end of this complex land 
chapter. Does not the heart of the legislator sink at the 
appalling magnitude of this question? And it is a question 
that will not wait. The seed of cruel wrong sown by Hastings 
and abetted since then, will one day burst forth into a 
conflagration beside which the Mutiny was a mere barrack 
emeute, if the legislator does not step in between zemindar, 
talukdar, leaseholders of various kinds, and the cultivating 
ryot down at the bottom. All honour to Lord Ripon for 
having driven the first nail into the coffin of the Settlement as 
a fixture. He could not undo the wrong, but he stayed its 
course. Honour also to Lord Randolph Churchill for having 
steered his own course in the midst of great temptation, 
leaving behind the traditions of party and the self-sufficient 
prejudices of class, in favour of the poor Indian ryot, the 
lowliest being on God’s earth. 

Next to land law reform, the matter of greatest concern 
*to India is fiscal reform, the widening of the margin between 

* “India for the Indians,’ by William Digby, C.I.E. 
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revenue and expenditure, so as to provide for famine con- 
tingencies, or rather take steps for their prevention by produc- 
tive works and the awakening of dormant industrial resources. 
In the thirteen years ending 1884-85 there have been seven 
surpluses and six deficiencies. During forty-five years’ 
administration there have been eighteen years of surplus 
and twenty-seven of deficit, the net deficit being over fifty-five 
millions! Lord Randolph Churchill, in his comprehensive 
statement, indicated reform on the lines of recasting the 
license tax, the opportunity for which he thought favour- 
able ; re-imposing the income tax, which he thought diffi- 
cult; raising the salt tax, the difficulties in the way of 
which he thought enormous ; greater economy in expenditure, 
and the reduction of expenditure in railway and reproductive 
works out of revenue. 

The revenue of India is a little over 70 millions, of 
which land yields 21 millions. With that we have amply 
dealt, reaching the conclusion that the amelioration of the 
ryot means greater addition to this source of revenue. Opium 
yields over eight millions. In 1842 it yielded only two millions. 
The fascination of such a source of revenue is great, but the day 
will come when a British generation will be as much ashamed 
of the immoral traffic as ever we were of West Indian slavery. 
There is only one argument in favour of it—expediency. 

Next to opium as a source of revenue comes salt, yielding 
over six millions. The net revenue amounts to about 7d. per 
head of the population under British rule, but the State 
monopoly considerably tends to enhance the retail price, 
as do all like systems of taxation. It has been truly said 
that the minister who would abolish or reduce the salt tax 
in India would confer on the people as great a boon as was the 
abolition of the Corn Laws here. Total abolition may never be 
looked for. The tax existed under Mahommedan rule. The 
tate, however, was nominal. The prominence given to salt asa 
source of revenue is of purely British growth. Clive introduced 
it to enrich his Civil Service, and Hastings farmed out the 
impost as he did land. Happily the ratio of the tax to total 
revenue is decreasing. In 1842-43 it stood at 11 per cent.; 
in 1882-83 it had fallen to 8 per cent. For the first time the 
tax is uniform at 4s. per maund of 82lbs. In British Burmah - 
itis only 43d., the difference being justified by a capitation 
tax. The Government buy the salt from the manufacturers 
at 44d. per maund, and sell it at 4s. 44d. wholesale, the differ- 
ence constituting the duty. Consumers pay about 1s. 3d. per 
maund more. A portion of the salt supply is imported, and a 
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small portion manufactured by the Government. The whole 
salt trade is in reality a monopoly in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, native States included. The greatest evil of the imposi- 
tion, apart from its actual incidence, appears to be the tendency 
it has to stamp out local means of production. When Waterloo 
was fought, and there was less need for taxation here, the salt 
tax was the first to go. May not India hope, if not for like 
consideration, at least for partial remission of an impost on a 
prime necessary of life ? 

Lord Randolph Churchill despaired of increasing the Indian 
revenue to any extent. We can only explain that on the 
ground of six weeks’ experience, for/any one with half his 
ready intelligence can see that in stamps, excise, provincial 
rates, and assessed taxes, there is a mine of possibilities for 
the Indian financier, if only boldly touched. In the year 
1884-85 all these combined sources yielded only 11 millions 
odd, about one-sixth of the total revenue. Here at home the 
corresponding items yielded 75 millions out of 92 millions, 
considerably more than three-fourths. We do not assert that 
it would be advisable or possible to raise the Indian ratio to 
the same level as ours, but considerable expansion is practic- 
able, and in a shape far less objectionable than the salt tax. 
At first reform may not bring much to the exchequer. Thismay 
be the reason why Secretaries of State, anxious only to tide over 
the hour, may have overlooked the matter. We may hope, how- 
ever, that a ‘hand-to-mouth’ poliey for India is passed for 
ever. An assurance has been given that an ‘ Excise Inquiry’ 
will be held, and, apart altogether from the general inquiry 
into Indian affairs, this promise should be promptly kept. 

Take, for instance, the stamp duty, levied upon litigation, 
and upon commercial documents. In 1797-98 this duty yielded 
£1,975; in 1842-48, £400,000; in 1884-85, £3,407,000. Could 
any expansion be more encouraging? Here at home the great 
tendency of our revenue system is to resort more and more to 
stamps as a means of collecting revenue. It is the cheapest 
means. The Americans collect a beer duty by means of it. 
Every one here who signs a receipt for over £2 pays a penny 
into the exchequer, and the buyer of a shilling bottle of patent 
medicine pays 14d., and so on. It is to a great extent a self- 
. collecting duty. The proneness of the Oriental to litigation 
is proverbial, and the more we legislate for him, the stronger 
will this tendency grow. A high stamp duty would be a useful 
check upon it. The native usurer should be squeezed. It is 
ouly fair that merchants, native and foreign, should pay a 
proportionate duty on all business documents. 
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A stronger case still can be made out in the case of the excise 
or abkari duty, the Persian word for ‘the manufacture of 
water.’ There may be various opinions about the liquor traffic. 
There can be none whatever about the expediency of tax- 
ing it. If we were starting our drink history to-morrow, 
would any statesman for a moment permit the growth of 
vested interests which some day will have to be bought up at 
a fabulous price by the State? India is on the edge of a 
like precipice. The State has a golden chanee—the oppor- 
tunity of getting the whole manufacture and sale of arrack 
(rum distilled from molasses), toddy (fermented juice of palm), 
pachwai (beer consumed by hill tribes), ganja (intoxicating pre- 
paration of hemp), and ordinary beer and spirits, native and 
imported, into its own hands. It would be a nationalized 
Gottenburg system, but resting on better foundations, as the 
sources of manufacture would be controlled, and no vested 
interest has as yet grown up. Besides, under native rule, 
the State controlled the manufacture and sale of spirituous 
liquors and intoxicating drugs, and to this law it would be 
easy to get all classes and castes readily to conform. 

The rate of increase in the Indian Excise Duty, says the 
official report, to which we have already referred, ‘has no 
parallel in the last few years.’ It has grown from £87,000 in 
1852-58, to £3,887,000 in 1884-85. It is derived from licence 
fees, distillery fees, still-head duty, drug duty, duty on opium, 
poppy cultivation, and some minor sources. That it is capable 
of great and equitable expansion, there cannot be a doubt. In 
British Burmah the incidence is 14d. per head of the popula- 
tion ; in the Punjaub only 1°8d.; in Bengal only 3°5d.; in 
the whole of British India only 4°3d. Why the difference ? 
The first defect is that the administration is Provincial instead 
of Imperial. What should we think of one excise law for 
Wales and another for England? When different rates of 
spirit duty prevailed in Scotland and England, we know that 
border smuggling was rife, and similar causes promote similar 
results in India. Spirit is manufactured on two principles— 
the ‘out still system’ and the ‘central distillery system.’ 
Under the former system—a relic of native rule—the privilege 
of manufacturing and selling spirits was put up to auction. 
This farming system is partially in force to the present day. 
Under the centfal distillery system excise articles are manu- 
factured at fixed centres, only under Government supervision, 
and sold at duly licensed shops. Under the one system the 
duty is easily collected, and the leaser of a mahal has an interest 
in checking smuggling ; but what of the large revenue thus 
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frittered away, what of the obvious temptation to supply an 
adulterated article, and to force consumption to the utmost 
possible extent? Farming of revenue! The farming of 
ship-money and tonnage here was a potent agency in 
bringing Charles I. to the block. Confronting Lord Randolph 
Churchill, or any other reformer, there will be two deterrent 
facts. One, that the attempt to substitute the central for the 
farming system has hitherto promoted smuggling; the other, 
that it has invariably resulted in a decrease of revenue. 
Precisely what might be expected. Is it to be supposed that 
the lessees, robbed of monopoly, would not retaliate? How 
is it possible that a preventive force could be organized 
on demand? But surely what private individuals do the 
State could do. A staff of picked excise officers sent out from 
this country would soon work wonders, even with a native 
rank and file. Hitherto inexperienced wranglers from Ox- 
ford and Cambridge have had chief control. Revenue work, 
like all other professions, needs not only years of personal 
experience, but the still more valuable deposit of departmental 
experience, possessed only by historical Boards like that at 
Somerset House. If the authorities only took the controlling 
power from there, they would soon have a revenue department 
in India well able to cope with native fraud and smuggling. 

The central distillery system was introduced to Bengal in 
1813, but since 1864 the tendency has been to revert to the 
out still system. In 1864-65 there were in Bengal 9,155 
liquor shops—5,664 on the Government system, 3,486 farmed 
out. In 1882-83 the total had fallen to 4,560, of which 466 
only were on the Government system. The North-West 
provinces, however, afford a better test, and experience there 
fully bears out the drift of our remarks. The central distillery 
system was introduced in 1863. The result was a large increase 
in smuggling and a decrease in revenue from £170,000 in 
1861-62 to £100,000 in 1864-65. In 1881-82, however, the 
old level was reached, showing that perseverance only is 
necessary to establish the Government system on a satisfac- 
tory footing. In Oudh the central system seems to have 
worked fairly well from the first. It is also working well in 
the Punjaub. There may at present be good reasons for re- 
taining the farming system in the outlying mountain tracts, 
but a uniform Imperially managed, expert-directed excise 
system for the populous plains would improve the quality of 
the article sold, would check the abuses of the system, and 
be a growing source of revenue. 

The Indian Customs duty is practically gone. Arms, 
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liquors, wine, opium, and salt are the only scheduled articles 
left. The yield in 1884-85 was only £861,000, against 
£2,700,000 in 1872. The gain is England’s, and the least 
that may be given in return is the prompt abolition of the 
gold and silver plate duties, which yield us only a paltry 
£71,000 per annum. This sum, insignificant as it is, is suf- 
ficient to debar the importation of the beautiful silver work- 
manship for which India has long been famous. 

A license tax on non-agricultural trades and professions 
exists in India. The minimum income assessed is £50, and 
the rate of duty is about 1} per cent. A former attempt to 
impose an income tax failed. Official salaries, therefore, 
escaped taxation, and so did the dividends of the railway, 
mining, and industrial companies. The whole of the assessed 
taxes yields only half a million. This sum could at least be 
quadrupled under anything like an equitable, comprehensive 
system, such as the one about to be established. 

The agricultural condition of the country is so closely con- 
nected with the Land Laws that it is difficult to separate the 
two. Yet a few facts will prove instructive. The Famine 
Commissioners recommended the formation of a staff of vil- 
lage accountants to do the work the zemindars under the 
Settlement contracted to do, but did not carry out. These 
would report on agricultural and economic matters to a 
Director of Agriculture, who would be the immediate adviser 
of the Local Government. This recommendation has not 
been attended to. It has been said that India has no agri- 
cultural margin for export. The wheat trade affords the best 
contradiction of this. In 1873-74, 1,755,954 cwts. were ex- 
ported; in 1883-84, when the maximum was reached, the 
figures had mounted to 20,956,459 ewts. This drain no doubt 
tends to discourage the storage of grain against famine. 
Millet stored on the ensilage principle will keep good forty or 
fifty years. But under healthy conditions would not the inflow 
of the money realized be the most efficacious preventive of 
the conditions which generate famine? The landless Indian 
_coolie at the best of times is on the brink of famine ; when a 
bad harvest comes he drops into its jaws. No ‘holding the 
harvest’ policy will stay it—nothing but the lifting of the 
country as a whole from the benumbing attributes of pauper- 
ism. The American war gave a great stimulus to Indian 
cotton exports. The maximum, £35,000,000, was reached in 
1866-67 ; the minimum, £8,000,000, in 1878-79. Since then 
there has been a steady increase. In tea culture centre 
some of the brightest hopes of industrial India. In 1875-76 
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there were only 1,727 plantations. In 1882 the number 
had risen to 3,407, of which 1,017 were in Assam, yielding 
45 million lbs. The high quality of the article need not 
he enlarged upon. Indian samples are the only ones now 
keenly looked after at Mincing Lane. 

No part of the Indian problem is knottier than that touching 
on railways, viewed from a purely commercial point of view. 
At the close of 1853 India had 203 miles of railway; at the 
close of 1884-85 she had 12,004, and the close of the century 
will probably see 20,000 miles open. The chief point to de- 
termine at present is how far it is prudent for the State 
to commit itself to further railway enterprise, and in what 
manner. Railways in the country have been constructed 
upon five principles. The East Indian, owned by the State 
and worked by a Company; guaranteed companies, seven in 
number ; assisted companies, ten in number; there are ten 
imperial and eighteen provincial State railways, and nine native 
State railways. The Government guarantee 5 per cent. to 
the guaranteed companies. If profits go beyond 5 per cent. 
they are equally divided between the Company and the State. 
The Government have the option of purchase after a certain 
time on giving market price, and these options as they fall in 
are being exercised. The arrangements with the assisted com- 
panies vary. The best bargain is made, taking into account 
the chances of commercial success. Sometimes a partial 
guarantee is given; sometimes interest during construction, 
and in all cases grants of land are made. A Committee of 
the House of Commons sat in 1884 to inquire into the sub- 
ject, but their recommendations are so vague as to be per- 
fectly valueless. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce clamour 
for an expenditure of ten millions per annum for the next twenty 
years. That, of course, is preposterous. The Committee re- 
commended that the limit of 23 millions fixed by the Com- 
mittee of 1878-79 may be exceeded, leaving the discretion, 
however, in the hands of the Secretary ‘of State in Council. 
The revised grant of 1884-85 is over four millions, and for 
the following five years an outlay of 23 millions per annum 
is mapped out. The question is State versus private enter- 
prise, and that question the new Parliament must settle. It 
must also determine whether borrowing is to be at Calcutta 
- or in London, for something must be done to stop the ruinous 
drain of exchange. Mr. Lionel Cohen, M.P., advocates a grand 
Government railway loan for India, to cover all the existing 
loans, so as to economize in interest, but the scheme viewed 
practically is looked upon as Utopian. The great tendency is 
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towards total State ownership, and, taking all the circum- 
stances into account, it seems the system best fitted to 
the requirements of the country. The total capital sunk in 
Indian railways is 156 millions, and up to the present the 
State has incurred a net loss of 22 millions. On the whole 
the working of Indian railways is satisfactory. The net 
earnings equal £5°68 per cent. on capital expenditure, against 
£43 in Great Britain, £4} in Germany, the same in France, 
£34 in Australia, £3 in Canada, £2 in the United States, £6 in 
the Argentine country, and £3} in Belgium and Austria. The 
East Indian has yielded a profit of over seven millions sterling 
to the State; the guaranteed companies have entailed a loss 
of 25} millions, and the State railways a loss of over four 
millions. The greatest loss to the State, however, is the 
annual drain to meet dividends and other disbursements pay- 
able in London, not one penny of which is spent in India. 
However, as there is little, if any, capital available in the 
country, and as railways are a necessity, it is difficult to 
devise a remedy. The whole question turns on the exchange ; 
that in turn hinges on the fathomless silver question. What- 
ever the cause, and whatever the remedy, that loss in a 
hundred ways is driving the country to bankruptcy. The loss 
on bills drawn by the Secretary of State entailed a loss of 
£3,838,000 in 1883-84, as compared with the loss of half a 
million only ten years previously. About 17 millions sterling 
are spent in connection with London administration. It is 
possible to still further reduce that ; or why not adopt a bolder 
policy, and pay pensioners, &c., according to current rates of 
exchange ? The Argentine country at the present time presents 
aparallel case to India. The exchange is ata discount of nearly 
50. Railway companies and others (with the exception of the 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern) have to bear the loss. Were 
the country governed by a Secretary of State in Council 
located in London, with one-third of the administration charges 
to pay here, the country would be bankrupt and the prey of 
famine in six months. We talk of bi-metallism and mono-metal- 
lism, balance of trade, and all the other trite stock-in-trade of 
a never-ending controversy, yet the fact stands clear that if 
India were governed by Indians for Indians, she could defy the 
world in the matter of currency. Her trade would find the 
most profitable outlets. She would have no one to pay outside 
her own dominions, the interest on no foreign debt to remit. 
That being so, it is the duty of Indian statesmen to minimize 
a necessary evil—as far as possible to establish the country 
upon a self-acting national basis. 
NO. CLXVI. 22 
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Let not legislators saturated with the bursting importance - 


of vestry questions imagine for a moment that these and 
other questions will wait. Lord Ripon has patched the 
Land Question, has sowed the seed of municipal government, 
has partially paved the way for native employment, has 
established equality between native and European session 
judges and magistrates, but these crumbs do not constitute a 
tithe of what educated India wants. England commands a 
‘Roman peace,’ and whilst that lasts all is safe. But let us 
imagine for a moment the position of affairs with Russian 
columns forcing the Bolan Pass, and a seething mass of re- 
bellion bubbling at our heels. We stand on the verge of that 
precipice. ‘True statesmanship can avert the danger. Selfish 
indolence and arrogant apathy will indurate it. The reduc- 
tion of the maximum age for entrance to the Covenanted Civil 
Service from twenty-two (prior to 1876) to nineteen years is 
so obviously calculated to bar native entrance that cancella- 
tion should not be delayed by a single day. Sir F. Halliday 
said our duty in India was to qualify the people to govern 
themselves. Let that be the aim of future effort. As Lord 
Lawrence remarked in 1874, the municipal feeling is deeply 
rooted in the people. Native rule was built upon village 
communal government. Boy writers and beardless adventurers 
trampled that underfoot. Be ours the duty to rear a nobler 
edifice uponthe ruins. English rule has conferred many benefits 
on India. The abolition of Suttee, infanticide, and the offering 
of human sacrifice, better sanitary arrangements, the nucleus 
of an educational system, the establishment of a free press, 
the securing of personal liberty, and the germ of local councils 
for self-government—these are things to be thankful for, and 
the Indians are grateful for them. But there is another side. 
Twenty-nine famines in seventy years and a loss of 16 millions 
of lives constitute a terrible bill of indictment! When England 
seized India it had no national debt; now it has a debt of 159 
mnillions. Under native rule native manufactures thrived ; now 
export in them has ceased. Protection from invasions and in- 
ternecine strife are great things, but these blessings have been 
more than negatived by the galling degradation and sense of 
inferiority to which the natives have been reduced. In future 
we can try to rule either by love or fear. The latter may 
answer for a time, but if the upheaval came what are 100,000 
Europeans against 250 millions of infuriated human beings? 
Macaulayhas drawn an abject picture of the inborn cowardice 
of the Bengali. It was true enough after the first flush of 
conquest ; but the educated native of to-day is quite a different 
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being. The present affords a grand opportunity. The Indian 
delegates hold out the hand of suppliant loyalty. Grasped 
firmly, the English Crown will embrace the finest empire the 
world has yet seen. Let the natives be drilled, educated, 
trusted ; let no prejudice stand in the way of equality; let 
justice be done between State and State, and man and man, 
and there need be no fear for the future. The British Parlia- 
ment can never hope to legislate for such a vast territory ; 
but it can set in motion the necessary machinery. It can 
give up the pretence of so doing, and gradually educate the 
natives to make local laws for themselves. Those who say 
that freedom like this would pave the way for total separation 
forget the lessons of constitutional history. It is the fear of 
a guilty conscience. Let us do right that good may come 
of it; not do wrong and trust to the fortunes of war. A rule 
of fear is the begetter of hate. In the day of battle and the 
hour of danger England will want the united help of Celt and 
Hindoo. To-day, curiously enough, the claims of the former 
dominate her home policy; the claims of the latter, her foreign 
policy. May it be hoped that both will be discussed in a 
spirit calculated to secure this desirable end! To-day, as in 
the days of Kdmund Burke, ‘a remedy is demanded of us by 
humanity, by justice, and by every principle of true policy.’ 
In regard to the defence of India and the danger of invasion, 
undoubtedly a large, perhaps the most immediate part of the 
question may be summed up in what has not inaptly been 
termed the ‘railway race to Herat.’ The Penjdeh breach 
has been healed ; the Zulficar split has been amicably, if not 
satisfactorily, bridged, but who can say that it is not like that 
deceptive calm on the surface of deep eddying waters which 
betrays the presence of opposing currents beneath? There is 
no use in mincing matters, and it is idler still toignore them. A 
railway race—a railway war is in progress. Preparations for 
the final struggle are virtually as much in hand on one side 
and on the other, as when recently reserves were being called 
out, and merchantmen hastily chartered. The goal is Herat. 
Russia is hastily pushing forward her line towards it from 
Mikhailovsk, on the Caspian Sea, on to Kizil Arvat, Bami, by 
Geok Tepé, of sinister fame, to Askabad. From Askabad it 
is to run to Sarakhs, and Sarakhs is within striking distance 
of Herat, as advancing troops would have the advantage of a 
waterway all along by the Hari Rud. From Sibi, on our 
side, the Quettah railway is being pushed on to the Pishin 
Plateau, north of Quettah, with a loop line stretching by way 
of Quettah itself. At present it is sanctioned only as far as 
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Shebo, at the foot of the Amran range, but at any time it can 
be pushed on to Kandahar, and as this paper is being written 
comes intelligence that British officers are surveying a possible 
line from Kandahar to Herat. 

As an eminent authority recently put it, ‘ Nothing on earth 
and nothing in heaven can prevent such a railway junction 
as this at Herat.’ True, Russia at present contemplates 
going only as far southward as Sarakhs, but there is nothing to 
hinder her from coming to the extreme limits of her new boun- 
dary by the Hari Rud. In fact this is the natural route of the 
long contemplated line, whence, for the remaining one hundred 
miles, the way is easy enough to Herat. One great thing 
which has favoured Russia in this railway race is the almost 
total absence of engineering obstacles. ‘The whole way from 
the Caspian to Sarakhs is one continuous camel track, over 
flat sandy ground interspersed with fertile valleys. It was 
the common caravansary route in ages long past, when Merv 
was more than a geographical name; when the great Turko- 
man wastes were kept fertile by the water dams of the Murghab 
and Tejend rivers. This was long before Mussulman power 
had risen to blight the world; when the Parthian race held 
sway, guided by the light of the Nestorian Churches. Russia 
is, in fact, rekindling the dead embers of a civilization all but 
as ancient as that which our soldiers have recently trod over 
by the Nile. The dams, itis true, are dried up, and desolation 
reigns where once Parthian civilization smiled, but to run a 
line through old beaten paths hardly needing the survey of an 
engineer, and to construct a line through the defiles, peaks, 
and gorges of the inhospitable Himalayas, are too different 
things. The Russian line will scarcely cost £6,000 a mile— 
the same cost as inthe Llanos and Pampas of South America. 
The Kandahar line will cost about £16,000. For a round 
six millions Russia can complete her railway communica- 
tion from her southern provinces to the gates of Herat. 
The Kandahar line, as far as it goes, is estimated to cost 
400 laces of rupees, or four millions sterling, and will probably 
cost one-half as much again, apart altogether from the half- 
million frittered away in the first attempt at construction, 
abandoned in 1880. Once clear of the Himalayas, no doubt 
construction would be cheaper. The average cost of Indian 
lines at present being constructed is about £7,000 a mile, 
although the capital cost of lines already constructed is over 
£14, 000. In the Switzerland of Asia, as Afghanistan un- 
doubtedly i is, this sum would be far exceeded ; but cost what 
it will, the original ‘ Kandahar State railway,’ as it was at first 
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straightforwardly called, must be carried out in reality as well 
as in name, and so must the north-westerly branch to Herat, 
as well as the north-easterly one to Kabul. 

People at present would do well to study ‘big maps.’ Lord 
Salisbury once recommended Russo-phobists to do so, as a 
cure for dispelling what were then deemed unreasonable fears. 
They might well do the same now, for the very opposite reason, 
asa means of bringing home to the mind the real import of the 
great and threatening flank movement effected by Russia. 
Take the very largest map traced up to date. Russia is seen 
cheek by jow!l with the Indian Empire. Afghanistan looks but 
a speck, encircled on three sides by Russian territory. From 
Sarakhs, from Merv, or from the Oxus, any given point in 
Afghanistan could be threatened. It will not do to fortify 
Herat, to seize Kandahar, or entrench ourselves at Kabul. 
These may be effectual against surprises. To conduct a 
campaign a network of railways is necessary. Supplies could 
not be had in Afghanistan itself. The real base would be the 
plains of India. The line now being built would be the link, 
but to preserve that link intact an effective front far up in 
Afghanistan should be maintained, and this could only be 
done by having quick means of communication between the 
three great strategic points. 

Does Russia really mean to threaten India? Is that the 
real object of the Caspian line? These questions are highly 
important, for if it be once forced on the deliberate conviction 
that such is the case, the sooner subterfuge and platitude are 
at an end, and an open understanding arrived at, the better. 
There is no reason to think that when the line was first 
mooted any such sinister design was entertained. It was 
started to supply Skobeleff with quick means of transport in 
his campaign against the Turkomans, just as the Suakin- 
Berber line was projected in Egypt to second the advance of 
General Graham. General Lomakin had failed against the 
Turkomans in 1879, and his failure was due to defective 
transport: Skobeleff was a man of genius and resources. 
With something of that autocratic fire and dash which go to 
make a Bonaparte or an Alexander, the day he started against 
the fierce Turkomans he ordered 100 miles of railway, and 
got the line laid down as he advanced. He broke the neck of 
Turkoman power at Geok Tepé, before much of the railway 
had been actually laid, but still construction was pushed on as 
far as Kizil Arvat, a distance of 144 miles. An important 
link was wanting at the base, however, and that was a line 
across the Caucasus, so as to secure communication with the 
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Black Sea. This line from Batoum to Baku was finished in 
1878, putting Russia in immediate contact with the great 
Asiatic route. It was like the scent of blood. A new light of 
conquest dawned on the Muscovite. Distance was always 
the great enemy of Russia, but now time and space were 
annihilated by the steam-engine. 

We must not, however, suppose that every onward step of 
Russia since then, from Geok Tepé to Penjdeh, was dictated by 
a pure spirit of conquest such as that which inspired the 
legions of Alexander or the cohorts of the Romans, or that a 
fixed determination of attacking India was entertained. In 
the heat of the recent dispute such charges were freely bandied 
about and currently entertained ; but, looking at the matter in 
a calmer mood, all the evidence points the other way. 

The statement of Russia is that the Turkoman power was a 
source of danger to her possessions, which she could as little 
endure as we could that of Zululand on the- borders of 
Cape Colony ; that, once embarked on this mission, she could 
not stop half-way, as the tribes beyond any given demarcation 
would resort to fresh incursions. Setting aside the morality 
of proceeding likethis, the facts are corroborated on independent 
testimony. In 1880 Lieutenant-Colonel C. E. Stewart,* of the 
5th Punjaub Infantry, made his way to Mahodadabad in 
Daragez, on the borders of the Turkoman territory, disguised 
as an Armenian horse-dealer from Calcutta. This was 
before the Russian advance to'Merv, and his information 
respecting the state of this territory, semi-officially stamped 
as it is, is therefore very valuable. Colonel Valentine Baker, 
Colonel Burnaby, Captain Gill, and Mr. O’Donovan, all of 
whom explored the country one after the other, write in much 
the same key, but Colonel Stewart writes with moderation and 
a studied sense of impartiality. He travelled all along the 
borders of Khorassan, and when he arrived at Daragez, 
on the borders of the Turkoman territory, to his astonish- 
ment he found Mr. O’Donovan, of ‘The Daily News,’ a 
prisoner in the hands of Begler Begi, the Governor. 
Colonel Stewart was still keeping up his character of 
Armenian horse-dealer from Calcutta, and so clever was the 

disguise that Mr. O’Donovan suspected nothing. One day he 
said to him, ‘Really, Khwaja Ilbrahim, you speak English 
wonderfully well for an Armenian.’ Colonel Stewart kept his 
countenance and carelessly replied, ‘Oh, we Armenians of 
Calcutta receive a very fair education.’ After three weeks he 
revealed his identity, in confidence, to Mr. O’Donovan, but he 
* At present Assistant Boundary Commissoner in Afghanistan. 
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still had a wholesome fear lest O’Donovan’s servant, a Persian, 
should penetrate the disguise. This Persian made it a business 
to travel about with Englishmen new to the country, and, like 
his class all the world over, had a keen eye to perquisites. 
One day he came to Stewart’s servant and asked him, ‘ How 
is it your master knows the price of things in Persia so well ? 
He has told my master, and now I cannot make any profit out 
of him. I hear there is an English colonel coming from 
Ispahan to Mash-had; I shall goand serve him.’ He had no 
idea that the Armenian horse-dealer, who ‘had hindered a 
cove from making an honest living,’ as his cockney prototype 
would have it, was this same English colonel whom he fondly 
supposed would be a fine green subject for plucking. 

Colonel Stewart found the most of the country desolated by 
repeated Turkoman forays. Unlike the Biluchis, the hill 
tribes who plunder in the interior of Persia, carrying off cattle 
only, the Turkomans carried off the inhabitantsinto slavery, and 
those they could not carry away they killed. Ten miles from 
Mash-had,thatis tosay,ninety miles inwards from theTurkoman 
border, he heard of a Turkoman foray which had just taken 
place. As many as 3,000 sheep were lifted, and thirty of the in- 
habitants carried off. Further on he found the country dotted 
with refuge towers, into which the poor cultivators crept when- 
ever the dreaded cry of ‘Turkoman’ was raised. In other parts 
of Khorassan he had seen a few of these towers, but here towards 
the border ‘the whole country is so dotted with them as to 
look like a chess-board dotted with chess-men.’ The towers 
were small round buildings, about 12ft. high, built of unbaked 
clay. They were roofed over, had no opening whatever except 
a small hole, through which the cultivator crept in case of 
invasion. Every vineyard and orchard had one or more of 
these towers, and so constant were the forays in some parts 
that poor people had to live in this mole-like fashion altogether. 
In some parts no settled people could live at all. The 
land was given to borderers+something like the class we once . 
had—who sometimes turned cultivators, sometimes were not 
above lifting a herd. 

This is the dreaded class Russia has subdued. This is the 
country through which Russia is now pushing iron roads with 
might and main, Think what we will of her grinding tyranny 
in Poland, and her paternal despotism at home, no one can 
deny the humanizing, civilizing, beneficent tendency of her 
mission in Central Asia. Colonel Stewart says— 


No one in England has any conception of the fearful sufferings of this 
slave trade carried on by the Turkomans. I believe the number of slaves 
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in Bokhara, Khiva, and the Turkoman country itself, afew years since, 
amounted to 100,000. Of course it is difficult to gather statistics on such 
a point, but 40,000 slaves are said to have been released by the Russians 
in Khiva alone. 


Forty thousand slaves! When did we render such service 
with ‘the sword? Have we done it in Egypt? The lion- 
hearted Gordon himself, in the bitter agony of his seclusion, 
was half disposed to temporize with the slave-trade in the 
Soudan. Again Colonel Stewart says— 


The value of slaves has considerably fallen since the Russians have 
closed the slave markets in Khiva and Bokhara. The Persian slaves in 
Bokhara have not been released, but the open sale of captives has not 
been permitted, and although a few slaves, especially women, can still be 
secretly sold in Bokhara, Russia has struck a great blow at the Turkoman 
slave-trade. 


The noble deed performed by that power, he says, ‘has added 
very much to her influence in this part of the world.’ In 
almost every village he found numerous slaves who spoke of 
the kindness of Russia in freeing them. Captain Gill, who 
visited the country later on, speaks in the same key. He, 
too, had been much struck with the watch-towers, into 
which the poor cultivators crept till the marauders had swept 
by. The people were, however, abandoning these castellated 
hovels, and once more building in the open, and the reason 
was ‘they no longer feared the raids of the Turkomans,’ 
They had quite enough to do to meet the advancing Muscovite 
tide. ‘Whatever objection,’ says Captain Gill, ‘might be 
felt to Russia advancing to India, the fact could not be denied 
that the Russians had done a great deal of good to these 
countries on the borders.’ 

All but the veriest Russo-phobist will deem this a verdict of 
not guilty, as regards the question of the bond jides of the 
Russian advance. But this does not make the Indian danger 
one whit less. <A stealthy friend any day is more dangerous 
than an open foe. ‘Every one,’ says Thackeray, ‘ knows what 
harm the bad do, but who knows the mischief done by 
the good?’ On the contrary, it is certain that this cha- 
racter of the Russian advance is, in itself, a potent source of 
danger. Russia has made friends with the border tribes of 
Khorassan, the dependents of the Shah. Persia, as Lord 
Salisbury said, in 1881, ‘is a mere puppet in the hands of 
Russia.’ Meshed, a Persian town larger than Herat, is on 
the route of the Caspian line. Any day, on some pretext or 
other, we may hear of a diversion of the line southwards to 
that place, and, once master of ‘Golden Khorassan,’ the 
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granary of Persia, as Colonel Stewart terms it, there would 
be nothing to hinder Russia from seeking her long-wanted sea- 
board on the Persian Gulf. If denied the Bosphorus, nothing 
is more certain than that she will seek this counterpoise. The 
first overt move we make to seize Afghanistan, that moment 
the kingdom of Persia isno more. ‘The empire of the Tzar 
will be washed by four oceans. 

Nor must we leave out of mind the Turkoman tributary to 
her might. As she turned Cossack against Turkoman, so 
would she turn both against us. It has been stated that the 
flower of Turkoman chivalry, if we may call it such, perished 
neck and crop at Geok Tepé; but the fibre is left. What is 
bred in the bone will come out in the flesh, and a young 
race of desert warriors would be formidable antagonists indeed. 
These are no white-livered, slavery-cowed, conquest-smitten 
wrecks of manhood, such as sop rice in India, or digest lentels 
by the Nile, but fierce, daring warriors, inured to the dangers 
of flood and field from the cradle to the grave. Than the 
men of Dantli, Colonel Stewart ‘never saw finer specimens of 
humanity.’ Their horses can perform wonderful feats of 
endurance. He heard of some covering one hundred miles in 
twenty-four hours, carrying rider, body-clothing, and every- 
thing. The Turkoman himself habitually sleeps on the snow 
with only a poshtin or long sheep-skin coat on. What chance 
would Bengal lancers have against a troop of such cavalry ? 
In forty-eight hours they could strike from the proposed 
terminus of the Caspian line to Herat, and in half that time 
they could march to it from the Bolan Pass. 

Few people have any idea of what the Turkoman ter- 
ritory, this new acquisition of Russia, really means. It is 
a vast kingdom in itself, stretching from the Caspian to the 
Oxus. It is not a desert track, as is commonly supposed, but 
a fertile land desolated by the dreaded Turkomans. These 
are merely an off-shoot of the great Mahommedan race. Mr. 
Gladstone, in 1876, writing of the Turks in Europe, said— 


They are not the mild Mahometans of India, nor the chivalrous 
Saladins of Syria, nor the cultured Moors of Spain. They were, upon 
the whole, from the black day when they first entered Europe, the one 
great anti-human specimen of humanity. Wherever they went, a broad 
line of blood marked the track behind; civilization disappeared from 
view ; for the guide of life they had a relentless fatalism; for its reward 
hereafter a sensual paradise. 


Eloquent, sweeping portrayal, but defective. The Turk in 
Europe did not stand alone as the one great anti-human speci- 
men of humanity. He was, if anything, outdone in ferocity 
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by his nomadic kinsman of the Kara Kum desert. The Turko- 
man stopped short at cannibalism, but everything else in the 
category of savage crime he could consistently plead guilty to. 

Here in this desert track, where Russia is now establishing 
her power, once flourished a great Christian people and a mighty 
empire. Meru, or Mery, is mentioned in the earliest records 
of the Aryan race. Later on it was the seat of a Christian 
archbishop of the Nestorian Church. Along the route where 
the railway is now being laid may be seen the remains of 
Christian churches. When the Arabs captured Merv, a.p. 666, 
they found a rich city. In 1221 Merv was besieged by a 
Mogul army, and so large had the city grown that it is said 
700,000 of the inhabitants were put to the sword. Subse- 
quently it had varying fortunes under Persian rule, till the 
‘eke Turkomans came and left only a name and a tradition 
to tell where Merv once stood. This region was the cradle of 
the Parthian race, and the nucleus of the great Parthian 
empire. Its desolation is only superficial. The Hari Rud, 
Murghab, Kuskh, Tejend, and other rivers we have lately 
heard so much of, all rise in the mountains of Afghanistan, 
flow northwards, and get lost in the sands of the Kara Kum 
desert. In ancient times dams and canals were constructed 
to divert the waters, and so irrigate large tracts of country. 
This, no doubt, will once more be done. Along the highway 
from Merv to Herat the canal is still in existence. This 
appears to be the easiest of all approaches to Herat. The 
strategic importance of Merv, in fact, cannot be exaggerated. 
It is, in a sense, the key of the whole plateau of Central Asia, 
something like what Delhi is to India, or what Crew Junction 
would be here in England to an army advancing from Cum- 
berland. 

Skobeleff once said he would wring the Bosphorus out of 
Central Asia, meaning that he would threaten India, and then 
compromise for the long dreamed-of prize by the Golden Horn. 
That may still be the dream of Panslavist Jingoism, or it 
may not. In any case, as before remarked, the danger of 
playing with a neighbour ready at any time to say, ‘ which- 
ever way you like it,’ is one not to be slept over. To allow 
national policy to be ‘lulled by the languor of the land of the 
lotus,’ or any other cause, would be nothing short of suicidal 
and criminal folly. Equally guilty would be a blind, un- 
reasoning Russo-phobism attributing sinister designs to every 
Russian advance. We have seen, on the testimony of our own 
officers, the great humanizing mission which Russia is carry- 
ing out. Have we any right to interfere with that? Who is 
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there who would prefer barbaric devastation in any portion 
of God’s earth to a civilization no matter how crude and 
naturally tyrannous? And if Russia has ambition, ulterior 
designs, call it what we will, can England condemn in others 
what in her own case has founded an Empire on which the 
sun never sets? Germany and Russia stand side by side. 
We have not yet heard of a Russo-Germanic war—and may 
never do so; we may never even hear of a Russian invasion of 
India, even though we annex Afghanistan—as annexed one day 
it must be—or of the Tzar being crowned in the sacred city of 
Mash-had. Civilization at any rate will, for the nonce, rejoice 
at a real overland route to India. The Euphrates Valley route 
has long been the dream of engineers crying in the wilder- 
ness, but the rumours of war are now doing what the herald 
of peace could never accomplish. With our line at Sibo, and 
the Russian line at Merv, there will bea blank of only 719 
miles, and excepting this, and the break by steamer from Baku 
to Michaelovsk on the Caspian, there wili be continuous railway 
communication from Calais to Calcutta. 

Russia will not even be content with an Indo-European 
line. Unless Mr. Colquhoun looks sharp she will have anti- 
cipated him with a Chinese- European trunk line. Merv would 
be the junction. It would then stretch away to Bokhara and 
Tashkend, and onwards by the Chinese frontier to the Corea. 
The designs of Russia on this latter-mentioned portion of the 
Celestial dominions are well known, and Russian official organs 
make no secret of an ambition to carry out a great skeleton 
railway to this quarter. Commercial reasons alone would 
justify such a policy. In Russia nearly all the railways are 
owned by the State, and there can scarcely be a doubt but a 
line to the far East, such as Russia is aiming at, would be 
a great commercial success. Some Russian merchants, it is 
said, have offered to construct it, getting the Trans-Caspian 
line as far as it is laid at cost price. But Muscovite auto- 
cratism would never dream of loosing hold on such a valuable 
military weapon. Our policy is different. The leading point 
of Indian railway policy at present is to encourage private 
enterprise, where private enterprise will go in. Apparently 
there would be no lack of private capital to construct the 
Indo-Chinese line, if only the proper concessions be granted 
by the Celestials. At the present time English railway specu- 
lators are sounding the Court of Pekin as to the genuineness 
of recent protestations in favour of railway construction, so 
that in our day we shall probably see, not one, but two 
railway routes to China. P. T. O’CALLAGHAN. 
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Art. V.—The State and the Unemployed. 


Copy of the First Report of the Commissioners for Inquiry into the 
Administration and Operation of the Poor Laws in 1834, 
(Parl. Papers, 1885, a. c. 347. Issued Feb. 12, 1886.) 


A recent writer has described the report which led to the 
passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, as ‘ the 
most remarkable and startling document to be found in the 
whole range of English, perhaps, indeed, of all social history.’ 
No one who has read the report will see any exaggeration in 
these words. Fiction can offer no parallel to its terrible facts 
and figures. The wildest imagination could not have con- 
ceived the scenes of degradation which were witnessed in 
England half a century ago, and which are here described in 
vivid detail. One would prefer to forget the record of shame. 
One would willingly leave to the minute historian the study of 
a document which marks by a clear line the close of the 
blackest and most ignominious period in our history. But to 
all who are striving to improve the condition of the people 
the report has too deep an interest to be thus put aside; for 
it proves that the blackness and the ignominy were due to 
the unwise action of the State. It shows, writ large, the 
inevitable dangers which attend a policy of public relief. In 
face of the old evils, and with the old errors still lingering in 
our minds, there is much to be learned from the story which 
it tells. 

The Commissioners, one of whom, Mr. Chadwick, still sur- 
vives, were appointed in 1832 to inquire into the operation 
and the administration of the Poor Laws in England and 
Wales, and to report their opinion as to what amendments 
might beneficially be made. Their inquiry was’ wide and 
careful. The evidence which they laid before Parliament 
‘comes,’ they said, ‘from every county, and almost every 
town, and from a very large proportion of even the villages in 
England. It is derived from many thousand witnesses, of 
every rank and of every profession and employment, members 
of the two Houses of Parliament, clergymen, county gentle- 
men, magistrates, farmers, manufacturers, shopkeepers, arti- 
-zans, and peasants.’ If the vastness of the subject and the 
perplexing variety of the modes of administering the law, 
made the task of inquiry difficult, the unanimity of the 
witnesses made the final judgment easy. Almost with one 
voice they condemned the prevailing system. The Com- 
missioners only ratified general opinion when they reported 
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‘that the fund which the 43rd of Elizabeth directed to be 
employed in setting to work children and persons capable of 
labour, but using no daily trade, and in the necessary relief 
of the impotent, is applied to purposes opposed to the letter, 
and still more to the spirit of that law, and destructive to 
the morals of the most numerous class, and to the welfare of 
all.’ 

The worst features of the evil were of recent growth. The 
fatal departure from the wisdom of the law of Elizabeth had 
taken place in the lifetime of many who read the report of 
1834. An Act of 1782, known as Gilbert’s Act, excluded the 
able-bodied from the ‘ poorhouses,’ as they were called, and 
enacted that where any person, able and willing to work, 
could not get employment, the guardian should agree for the 
labour of such person at suitable work near his abode, pro- 
viding for his maintenance until employment was procured, 
and while it lasted: the labourer’s earnings to be applied 
towards his maintenance, any deficiency to be made up from 
the rates, and any excess to be handed over to him. This 
measure of laxity, for which the only justification was the 
strictness of the law of settlement, was soon surpassed. In the 
month of May, 1795—a year when the price of corn was 74s. 
a quarter—a meeting of the magistrates of Berkshire was 
held at the Pelican Inn, Speenhamland, near Newbury, to 
consider the distress of labourers in husbandry. Having 
agreed that it was inexpedient to use their powers to fix a 
. IMinimum rate of wages, they decided upon a scale of allow- 
ances, in accordance with which magistrates and overseers 
throughout the county should grant relief in aid of wages. A 
table was drawn up showing what should be the weekly income 
of the industrious poor, in proportion to the price of bread 
and the number of a family; and it was directed that where 
wages fell short of the proper amount, the deficiency should 
be made up from the poor rates. This resolution is known as 
the Speenhamland Act of Parliament, and is memorable 
among the measures of benevolent unwisdom. The example 
of the Berkshire magistrates was quickly followed in other 
counties, especially in the south. Relief in aid of wages was, 
indeed, contrary to law, but the times were considered too 
severe for a pedantic adherence to rigorous legal methods. 
Between 1795 and 1800, it has been said, the cost of the 
necessaries of life was doubled; it was confessed that, at any 
rate in agricultural districts, the people could not subsist on 
the wages which they earned; and public opinion readily 
sanctioned an illegality from which there seemed to be no 
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escape. The law was soon abreast of opinion; for an Act of 
December, 1795, gave justices practically complete discretion as 
to the mode in which they might afford relief to industrious 
poor persons. In the following year a still bolder measure 
was introduced by Mr. Pitt (though it did not become law), 
which, among other things, allowed a person possessed of 
land to receive parish relief, and even to be provided at the 
parish expense with a cow.* ‘Let us make relief,’ he said 
on another occasion, ‘ where there are a number of children, a 
matter of right and an honour, instead of a ground for 
opprobrium and contempt ;’ and he shared this opinion with 
almost every prominent politician of his time. The Poor 
Laws, in short, were regarded in some sort as a declaration 
of the rights of the people, a recognition of their share in the 
national wealth ; and, given the doctrine of natural rights, it 
is hard to avoid the iniquitous conclusion of Mr. Pitt. Such 
perverted appeals to the sense of humanity found only too 
ready a response. A series of statutes followed, which show a 
still wider departure from all sound policy. Magistrates put 
into practice the abstractions of statesmen. How the 
humanitarian theory was carried out, and to what terrible 
results it led, is told in the report before us. 

‘The great source of abuse,’ wrote the Commissioners, ‘is 
the outdoor relief afforded to the able-bodied on their own 
account or on that of their families.’ No part of their report 
has lost its value through lapse of time; we can still study 
with profit their arguments in favour of establishing a central 
board, the workhouse regulations which they advised, their 
recommendations as to the laws of settlement and bastardy, 
and their opinions on allotments; but a far deeper interest 
attaches to their account of the moral effect which reckless 
administration produced on the people. Outdoor relief was 
given in a variety of ways. A prevalent form was the pay- 
ment, wholly or in part, of the pauper’s house-rent, the over- 
seers in many places giving a written guarantee on the part 
of the parish. Paupers thus became a desirable class of 
tenants, partly because the rent was better secured than in 

* In a pamphlet entitled ‘The Question of Scarcity Plainly Stated, and 
Remedies Considered ’ (1800), Arthur Young said, ‘ The means which would of 
all others perhaps tend most surely to prevent future scarcities so oppressive to 
the poor as the present, would be to secure to every country labourer in the king- 
dom, that has three children and upwards, half an acre of land for potatoes and 
grass enough to feed one or two cows.’ Wherever there were common pastures 
he proposed to give every labouring man an allotment proportioned to his 
family, and to buy a cow for him. (Quoted by Malthus iv. ch. xi.) In his 


speech in 1807, Mr. Whitbread refers to the ‘ Cow System ’ as something well 
known. The ‘three acres and a cow’ is, after all, not a novelty. 
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the case of independent tenants, partly owing to the concur- 
rent practice of exempting these parish cottages from being 
themselves rated; and the building of small tenements was 
seen to be a very profitable speculation. It was mainly, how- 
ever, by direct payments in money that relief was afforded. 
Sometimes small sums, insufficient for subsistence, were given 
without any condition of labour, on the ground that thereby 
the pauper would be enabled to find work for himself. More 
frequently the sums were of larger amount, but subject to 
restrictions—e.q., that the persons relieved should be confined 
so many hours in a gravel pit—intended to prevent the leisure 
which these grants encouraged from being used as a means 
of profit or amusement. Still more common was the allow- 
ance system already mentioned, under which the parish 
allowed relief in aid of wages to labourers working for private 
employers. There were many varieties of the system, but 
generally they conformed to the Speenhamland pattern, a 
scale of income being arranged by the magistrates in accor- 
dance with the price of bread and the number of a family. 
The parish made up the difference between this income and 
the actual wages earned. It was impossible for the overseers 
closely to scrutinize a man’s earnings; they had to go very 
much by what was common in the district; and relief was 
constantly given to families in receipt of fair wages. ‘ The 
statement of the vestry clerk of Old Swinford,’ said one of the 
Assistant Commissioners, ‘ was, that men with families were 
in the habit of being relieved who were known to earn 16s. or 
18s. a week, and that unless it were shown that the earnings 
of the family amounted to 25s. a week, allowance was not 
refused. For a man to accept this ‘ bread-money’ was not, 
in common opinion, to goupon the parish. The poor regarded 
it as a right, spoke of it as ‘ our income,’ and received it as 
part of their regular wages. Then there was the ‘ roundsman 
system,’ which also took various shapes. In substance it 
was an agreement under which, sometimes by auction, the 
parish sold pauper labour to farmers at a certain price, and 
made itself responsible for the difference between that price 
and the amount fixed by the allowance scale. Out of this 
system would seem to have grown the Labour Rate, whereby 
the ratepayers agreed that each of them should employ for 
wages, or pay for the support of, a certain number of 
labourers in proportion to his rental, his acreage, or some 
other standard—a mode of relief which was frequently adopted, 
though in strictness the agreement could not be enforced till 
the Act 2 and 8 Will. IV. c. 96 gave a three-fourths majority 
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power to bind the rest of the ratepayers. The obvious result 
was that farmers, having in any event to support so many 
paupers, preferred to employ them rather than independent 
labourers. Lastly, the parish itself gave employment to the 
able-bodied. There was a legal obligation on the overseers 
wherever it was practicable to provide work before giving 
relief; and yet this was the most unusual mode in which relief 
was administered in fact. 

The fatal consequences of the theory of relief which took 
these various forms had been foreseen. When Pitt and Whit- 
bread were preaching the rights of the poor, Bentham and 
Malthus gave. clear warning that the application of the 
doctrine could end only in the corruption and the degradation 
of the people. The corruption and the degradation came. 
Least of all the evils was the enormous cost of pauperism. 
In each of the three years, 1818, 1819, and 1820, when the 
population was under twelve millions, the expenditure on poor 
relief exceeded £7,000,000 ; in 1818 it was £7,870,801. In 
spite of the growth of population this sum was never again 
reached, save in 1872, until the year 1880. In agricultural 
districts rates threatened to absorb the whole rental. One 
extreme case is recorded where this actually happened. In 
the parish of Cholesbury, Bucks, the rates which persons 
living in 1834 remembered to have been only £10 11s. rose 
in 1816 to £99 4s., and in 1831 to £150 5s. In 1832 a sum 
of £367 was required, but it could not be collected. ‘The 
landlords,’ we read, ‘have given up their rents, the farmers 
their tenancies, and the clergyman his glebe and his tithes.’ 
This was a solitary case, but in a less degree similar results 
were produced throughout many of the southern counties. 
Farms were abandoned, tenants could not be got even at 
nominal rentals, and a general anticipation of ruin prevailed. 
Yet heavy as was the weight of pauperism on the ratepayer, 
its effect on the pauper was infinitely worse. Every induce- 
ment to industry, thrift, independence, and prudence was 
swept away. Aman might be idle without paying the penalty 
of idleness, for he knew that the parish must support him. 
Relief was intended for the industrious poor, but the distince- 
tion was an impracticable one. His wife and family, said 
the magistrates, were not to suffer for the man’s conduct; and, 
again, if we assume natural rights and disregard ultimate con- 
sequences the reasoning is unanswerable. Thrift became a 
needless, and even a dangerous, virtue. The possession of 
savings debarred the labourer from relief, and the knowledge 
of this fact was an invitation either to conceal them or to get 
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rid of them as fast as possible. Prudence came to be regarded 
as the most foolish improvidence. Large families were an 
obviousadvantage. Early marriages were encouraged. Inmany 
parishes men were practically compelled to marry in order to 
obtain employment; for farmers preferred married labourers, 
who by receiving larger relief were able to work at lower 
wages. Illegitimate children were a source of profit, and not 
of shame. Nay, human nature sank so low that a woman 
with illegitimate children was regarded as a peculiarly eligible 
wife, her children being looked upon by herself and others as 
her parish dowry. The effect on the population was startling. 
For its increase in manufacturing districts there were good 
and sufficient reasons; but there is ample evidence to show 
that in purely agricultural districts, where the profits of 
farming were declining and capital was being withdrawn, the 
increase was nearly as rapid. That this was the effect of 
laxity in administering relief appears from the experience of 
several parishes, such as Cookham and Hatfield, where the 
abandonment of the allowance system led to a striking 
diminution in the number of improvident marriages and in 
the increase of population. 

‘Fortunately for England,’ wrote Malthus, at the beginning 
of the century, ‘a spirit of independence still remains 
among the peasantry. The poor laws are strongly calcu- 
lated to eradicate this spirit.’ He lived to see it almost dis- 
appear from many districts. The independent labourer was 
actually worse off than the pauper. His wages were 
lowered by the practice of giving relief in aid. He was 
shunned by employers. He was himself rated heavily for the 
support of the idle, the thriftless, and the dissolute. He had 
not even the satisfaction of being held in esteem. ‘ There’s 
not one in our place,’ said Thomas Pearce, a Sussex labourer, 
‘that looks on me the better for my work, but all the worse.’ 
Few men were able to free themselves from the net of corrup- 
tion. Relief ceased to bring with it any sense of redeeming 
shame. In Eastbourne, it is said, the wives of the few inde- 
pendent labourers regretted that their husbands were not 
paupers. Speaking of a time within his own memory, a 
labourer at Holsworthy said that ‘if any man applied to the 
parish he was pointed at by all who knew him as a parish 
bird ; but that it was very different now.’ The feeling of in- 
dependence vanished with the first touch of parish pay. Cases 
are recorded where, in time of illness, relief was again and 
again declined, and where at length it was forced upon the 
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parish books. ‘In nine cases out of ten,’ said an assistant 
overseer, ‘such is the constant effect of having once tasted 
of parish bounty.’ 

The increasing pressure of the rates was the main reason 
for the appointment of the Commission ; but the investigation 
thus disclosed evils of a far darker nature. Mr. Cowell, one 
of the Assistant Commissioners, began his inquiries with the 
belief that the cost of pauperism was the gravest feature in 
the administration of the Poor Laws. Hear what he says ' 
after having actually seen them in operation. ‘A person 
must converse with paupers—must enter workhouses, and 
examine the inmates—must attend at the parish pay-table, 
before he can form a just conception of the moral debase- 
ment which is the offspring of the present system ; he must 
hear the pauper threaten to abandon his wife and family 
unless more money is allowed him—threaten to abandon an 
aged bed-ridden mother, to turn her out of his house and lay 
her down at the overseer’s door, unless he is paid for giving 
her shelter; he must hear parents threatening to follow the 
same course with regard to their sick children; he must see 
mothers coming to receive the reward of their daughters’ 
ignominy, and witness women in cottages quietly pointing 
out, without even the question being asked, which are their 
children by their husband, and which by other men previous 
to marriage ; and when he finds that he can scarcely step 
into a town or parish in any county without meeting with 
some instance or other of this character, he will no longer 
consider the pecuniary pressure on the ratepayer as the first 
in the class of evils which the Poor Laws have entailed upon 
the community.’ Had the legislature been moved by a spirit 
of fiendish malignity, it could not have devised or sanctioned 
a system more ruinous and demoralizing. The whole story 
is so black, foul, and repulsive, that had it been told of a 
more distant time, with evidence less full and precise, we 
should have been tempted to regard it as exaggerated or in- 
credible. Yet, as we look back, the process of degradation 
appears natural and inevitable. In no gther way could have 
ended the theories of natural rights, and in no other way will 
they end if again we set them up as the principle of legisla- 
tion. Thus the interest of the story is permanent. It should 
be written before our eyes in letters of flame to warn us what 
risks we run when in charity we loosen the ties which make 
men industrious, honest, pure, and independent. 

The Commissioners found, wherever able-bodied labourers 
had been rendered independent of relief or of relief otherwise 
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than in a well-regulated workhouse, that they were more 
industrions and of more frugal habits; that the permanent 
demand for their labour had increased ; that their wages had 
in general advanced ; that improvident and wretched mar- 
riages were fewer ; that there was less discontent; and that their 
moral and social condition had in every way improved. Even 
in the darkest days there had been some bright instances of 
well-ordered parishes ; and believing that modes of adminis- 
tering relief which had proved beneficial in these exceptional 
eases should be applied universally, they recommended that, 
with certain exceptions, out-door relief to able-bodied persons 
should be declared unlawful, and should cease at a specified 
date. Their recommendation was substantially adopted in 
the Act of 1834, which, while not directly prohibiting such 
relief, allowed it to be granted only in accordance with rules 
to be laid down by the Board of Commissioners thereby 
established. Other reforms which the Report advised were 
carried out, though in some matters, especially in the law 
of settlement, only in a partial and very unsatisfactory 
manner. The beneficial results of the new system were 
immediate and plain. Between 1832 and 1887 the popula- 
tion had increased almost exactly one million; the sum spent 
on the poor had diminished almost exactly £3,000,000. And 
in effecting the change of which this fact is a sign, the new 
Commissioners certainly did not err on the side of rigour. 
They had to proceed gradually, for they were met with a 
determined resistance. So severe was the opposition that as 
the term of five years for which they were appointed ap- 
proached its end there was grave doubt whether the system 
could be continued. In a special report of 1839 they reviewed 
the results which had been achieved. Their defence, of 
which also one would gladly see a reprint, was, like the 
English argument on the Silesian Loan, wne réponse sans 
réplique ; but still the agitation continued. ‘he chairman of 
the Basford Union, on receiving the Commissioners’ circular 
restricting out-door relief, resigned his office. In many places 
the guardians steadily ignored their instructions, and popular 
feeling supported them. But for the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, according to Lord John Russell, Chartism would never 
have existed. It was denounced as a ‘God’s Law Amend- 
ment Act.’ If it is to be permanent, said ‘The Times,’ ‘we 
can have no hesitation in saying that there is an end of the 
British constitution.’ This spirit of resistance has never died 
out, though it now finds less hysterical expression and less in- 
fluential advocates; and in periods of distress it has often 
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been serious enough to cause misgiving. The practical result 
has been an administration much laxer than was, contem- 
plated when the Act was passed. It was clearly the intention 
of Parliament that, as urged in the Report, out-door relief 
should be gradually abolished, save in quite exceptional cir- 
cumstances; but the pressure of public opinion made this 
impracticable. The Central Board had to use freely its discre- 
tionary power, and acted on the principle of permitting 
- out-relief to the able-bodied ‘in all those cases of distress 
which are of most frequent occurrence, such as sickness, 
accident, bodily or mental infirmity in themselves and in their 
families.’ Instead of being abolished, out-relief has remained 
rather the rule than the exception. Not till 1874 did the 
number of able-bodied out-door paupers fall below 100,000. 
“The number is still nearly 80,000; while the same class of 
paupers in workhouses amounts to little over 20,000. 

Stricter methods of administration have prevailed during 
the last ten years. Whether strictness should be carried 
further, whether, as so many think, we should prepare the 
way for that virtual abolition which the Commissioners of 
1834 recommended, is not a question which I shall venture 
here to discuss. For the present there is a more pressing 
question—namely, whether we should retrace our steps, and 
relax the rules which have been painfully enforced. There is 
an impression abroad that we have carried the policy of 
rigour too far, and that the Government can no longer stand 
aloof, when thousands of our own flesh and blood are 
starving. The debates on the Medical Relief Disqualification 
Removal Act showed how far the lesson of 1834 had been 
unlearned, and the cries for help during this winter, not 
raised by the sufferers alone, have caused many to doubt 
whether, in times such as we are passing through, our system 
does not break down. In all seriousness men are repeating 
the doctrines which at the beginning of the century demora- 
lized the people. The claim is being urged with renewed 


strength that relief should be made a matter of right and | 


honour, and not offered on conditions which preclude many of 
the poorest and worthiest from receiving it. Underneath all 
the injustice of our poor law system, it was said at the 
opening of the Trade Union Congress last year, ‘there is 
the admission of a valuable principle—the right of the indi- 
vidual to obtain assistance from the State when in want.’ 
The speaker appealed to workmen and their representa- 
tives to undertake the reform of the poor law. ‘Whether,’ he 
said, ‘that reform should take the shape of State super- 
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annuation, or giving work for the unemployed, I am hardly 
prepared to say; but this is certain, that you, as part and 
parcel of the working classes, will have, ere many years, to 
face the question in the interests of the country generally.’ 
The rest of the address shows that these are the words of an 
able, thinking man, by no means blind to the difficulty of 
carrying out the proposals which he suggested; and they 
were received with evident approval by an audience composed 
of the most earnest and independent working men in England. 
No wonder that reformers of less experience repeat the same 
proposals in a more unqualified and violent fashion. 

Concerning the schemes of which State superannuation is 
a type little need be said. They are but new forms of relief 
in aid of wages, as objectionable in principle, though not in 
degree, as the system of allowances which degraded the 
English labourer. It is not from Trade Unionists that one 
expects such proposals. They have a history of which they 
may well be proud. Through adversity, and opposition, and 
misunderstanding, they have striven for independence ; they 
have displayed a spirit of self-sacrifice, energy, and union for the 
common good, to which it is not easy to find a parallel; and 
by their unaided efforts they have, within a generation, raised 
themselves to a new level of moral and material well-being. 
The notion has been dispelled that the sole, or even the 
principal, function of Trade Unions, is to contest with em- 
ployers the rate of wages. Their pacific side has steadily 
developed in importance, and they have become great provi- 
dent societies, maintaining their own members when out of 
work, when sick, when disabled by accident or age. They 
include only a minority of the working classes, but they 
present to all a bright example of thrift, forethought, and 
self-reliance. Will men display these qualities if we take 
away the spur of necessity? Will they provide for times of 
distress if we assure them that the State will relieve them 
when the distress appears? Will they practise thrift and 
prudence, when they see that want is not the penalty of 
thriftlessness and improvidence? Will they lay up a store 
for illness and old age, when they know that the State will 
maintain them and their families without imposing the galling 
conditions of pauper relief? Human nature is the same now 
as it was in the reign of George III., and it can resist now 
as little as it did then the fatal influence of State relief. 

It is probable that the speaker who has been quoted would 
not press very far any such scheme as State superannuation. 
Much more plausible is the proposal in favour of State em- 
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ployment, a proposal which has been made in almost every 
discussion of remedies for the prevailing distress. The droit 
au travail is preached almost as fervently as in’48. A decree 
like that by which the Provisional Government engaged 
themselves to guarantee labour to every citizen, is the logical 
outcome of the arguments which never fail to win the applause 
of a public meeting; and their practical result is the estab- 
lishment of such national workshops as disorganized: the 
industry of France. There are not many among us who have 
the courage of Louis Blanc to carry the principle to its 
furthest limits. The exceptional severity of the distress is 
said to call for exceptional measures. But, qualified as it 
may be, the doctrine is being taught that in times of distress 
the State should, either directly or by the agency of local 
bodies, find work for the unemployed. This is urged as the 
true remedy for exceptional distress; since relief is thereby 
given in the best of forms, namely, as wages, while the work, 
being useful, in no way degrades the workman. 

Within certain very narrow limits, no reasonable objection 
can be raised. If certain public works are in contemplation, 
it may be good policy to hasten them. The building of 
Government offices, the formation of new streets, the laying 
out of recreation grounds, may well be pushed forward, 
in order to give some relief to men who are able and 
willing to work. A few of the London vestries have shown 
signs of acting in this manner ; local bodies in the provinces 
have, as usual, displayed still greater energy; and to any 
such attempt to increase the available employment during this 
period of depression, the most rigid opponent of lax relief can- 
not take exception. But how little does all this touch the vast 
evil! When you have roused to expedition a dilatory Govern- 
ment and lagging vestries, how few they are who will reap the 
benefit! If State employment is to cope with the misery 
which oppresses our great cities, it must be afforded on a far 
greater scale, and must be of a more permanent character. 
Dulness of trade and the severity of the weather have 
recently made the distress more keen, and have told heavily 
on many families which before had lived in reasonable 
comfort ; but in the main the evil is neither new nor tempo- 
rary. It is present with us always. We read of the pitiful 
struggles for work to be witnessed every morning at the 
London docks; the newspapers of forty years ago contain 
equally pitiful accounts of similar struggles for work at 
the same place. If the State is to prevent the recurrence 
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hastening on of this or that public work. Works must be 
undertaken, not because they are advisable in themselves, 
but for the sake of giving relief, works which, whether useful 
or not, would never be suggested were there no distress. 
Even if we indulge no wild belief that thus we could sweep 
misery away, even if we expect the State to deal only with 
exceptional cases, it must be ready with relief works when- 
ever these cases appear. The proposal leads to a permanent 
system of relief. 

To state in detail all the objections to such a policy cannot 
here be attempted. That it would perpetuate the evil which 
it was intended to remove ; that it would make workmen less 
eager to catch the first signs of a revival of industry and to 
find work for themselves ; that it would weaken the induce- 
ments to voluntary emigration ; that it would lead to a with- 
drawal of capital from private enterprise, and that it might, 
so far from increasing, actually diminish the available amount 
of employment—these are some of the results which would 
sooner or later be produced. A simpler objection, which if it 
be sound is fatal in itself, is to be found in the growth of 
population. If the theory of population, which has endured 
so much ridicule and misrepresentation, and has never been 
refuted, be not the most monstrous of delusions, it gives the 
final answer to those who allege that the State can find a 
remedy for the misery around us. It condemns a policy which 
would tend to the establishment of national workshops, and it 
condemns no less a policy of State-aided emigration. That 
the State should in no circumstances give aid to emigrants, 
is a proposition that I care to maintain as little as that 
in no circumstances should public works be undertaken for 
purposes of relief. Where the circumstances are not likely to 
recur, no harmful results will necessarily ensue. But if an 
expectation is raised among the people that in periods of dis- 
tress the State will find work for the unemployed, or send 
them off to countries where work is more plentiful, the conse- 
quence is inevitable, that only a revolution in their moral 
character can prevent a growth of population commensurate 
with the expectation of relief. 

The name of Malthus is not popular. No honest man has 
ever been more reviled than he. The opinions which he ex- 
pressed have been denounced as irreligious, unnatural, im- 
moral, and his writings as the works of a pedantic theorist or 
amalignant sophist. It is, indeed, a strange picture which 
has been drawn of the quiet-loving clergyman, whom his 
friends esteemed as a man of singular benevolence and gentle- 
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ness of character, who spent his life in seeking out the causes 
of human misery, who anticipated the evils which the Com- 
missioners of 1834 described, and who did more than any 
other man to make their removal possible. He is freely de- 
nounced because he is little read. Two or three sentences 
are repeated to weariness as proofs of his folly, while his pages 
of wisdom lie unopened. Wisdom is a strong term, but few - 
who read with open mind the essay on Population, and con- 
sider when it was written, will feel that the term is mis- 
applied. His time is not yet come. Sooner or later it will 
come. And then there can be little doubt that he will be 
numbered among the great men of his age, among the men 
who have proclaimed a message of truth. 

Let us face without prejudice or superstition the fact on 
which he thought and spoke so earnestly, that population 
grows with the growth of the means of subsistence. As these 
increase, everything else being equal, population increases at a 
proportionate rate: everything else being equal, that is to say, 
the character of the people, their habits, their standard of 
living remaining unchanged. Whether the means of subsis- 
tence increase by new inventions or other modes of facilitating 
production, by lessening the pressure of competition, or by 
better government, the result is the same; there follows an 
upward movement of population. Can the proposition be 
seriously questioned? Leave out of sight Malthus’s arith- 
metical and geometrical rates of progression—to dwell on that 
detail is an unworthy evasion of the issue: put aside even the 
question whether population tends to increase faster than the 
means of subsistence—for the matter in hand the vital point 
is whether it keeps pace. Without entering far into so great 
a subject, one may suggest a few simple facts to such as are 
unwilling to accept the principle. It is well known that in 
periods of prosperity the marriage rate invariably increases, 
and in periods of adversity decreases. One of the striking 
consequences of the cotton famine was the diminished number 
of marriages celebrated while the distress continued. Over 
the whole of Lancashire they were reduced 12 per cent. In 
particular places of the cotton district the decline was much 
greater. In Ashton it was 88 per cent., in Rochdale and 
Chorley 28, in Blackburn 25, in Oldham 21, and in Bolton 20. 
The same fact appears if we trace the marriage rate alongside 
the ups and downs of trade. It fell in 1869 and 1870, began 
to rise in 1871, reached its highest point in 1873, then fell 
gradually, till in 1877 it stood as low as it was in 1847, the 
year of the potato famine. There can be little doubt ‘that 
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the age of marriage varies in a similar way, being lower in 
prosperous, higher in adverse times, though the variations 
are more difficult to ascertain. Alongside the figures of Mr. 
- Giffen, which show that the condition of at least a great part 
of the people has improved, we may place the opinionef Dr. 
Farr that ‘there is an increasing tendency to early marriage 
among the young people of the country.’ This means that 
generations tend to succeed one another more rapidly, the 
result being, especially when we take into account the falling 
death-rate, an increasingly rapid growth of population. Our ' 
past history tells the same tale. We have seen how in agri- 
cultural districts, with a declining production, population was 
encouraged by the temptations of indiscriminate relief. Look 
back on the general progress of population during the last two 
centuries, and you find still broader confirmation. Between 
1570 and 1750 it increased about a million and a half ;* be- 
tween 1750 and 1801 it increased more than two millions ; 
between 1801 and 1881 it increased seventeen millions. The 
average annual increase in the seventeenth century and the 
first half of the eighteenth, was not much more than 10,000 ; 
during the present century it has been 200,000; and in the 
decade 1871-81 it was 300,000. The cause of this acclera- 
tion is not far to seek. The dividing period is the last 
half of last century, a period in which the whole face of in- 
dustry was changed. If we were to fix a date when the old 
England passed away giving place to the new, it would be 1771, 
when the first cotton factory was established on the banks of 
the Derwent. Steam followed, giving to the factory system the 
capability of indefinite extension. A new demand for labour 
had sprung up, and the demand was supplied; and as with 
fresh inventions and fresh markets the demand has steadily 
increased, so has the supply. Certainly, it may be said, our 
productive power and our population have both developed, but 
not at the same rate. And this is quite true. Had popula- 
tion increased as fast as our trade, it would now have been 
approaching eighty instead of thirty millions. But this does 
not totch the argument, ‘The comparison is not with wealth, 
productive power, or trade; but with the means of subsistence 
which the mass of the people can procure. Owing to improve- 
ments in machinery, far less labour is now required than 
formerly to produce an equal amount of wealth, and fewer 
* See Porter’s ‘ Progress of the Nation,’ p. 13. Theestimates there given are 
those of Mr. Rickman, and are made from parish registers, a considerable num- 
ber of which begin with the year 1570. Other estimates put the population at 


the end of the sixteenth century somewhat lower. This affects the figures, but 
not the argument. 
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labourérs in proportion to the total production can earn the 
means of subsistence. Keeping in mind that it is the well-to- 
do whd contribute least to the growth of population, the 
acquisition of wealth beyond a certain point effecting a change 
of character, we can have no difficulty in understanding how 
the wealth of the country has increased faster than the num- 
bers of the people, or in reconciling this fact with the principle 
we are considering. It still remains true that, as you make it 
easier for more people to make a living, more people will be 
found who try to make a living. 

In presence of this great fact, how restricted is the power of 
the State! It may give an assurance to every industrious 
man that in times of distress work shall be provided for him 
which he can accept without dishonour ; what will this avail 
if the people continue to show the same capacity of increase ? 
The motives to prudence will be removed, and in a generation 
the old pressure will return, till a point be reached when we 
shall have to confess ourselves powerless to abide by our 
promise. The State may for a time lessen the severity of 
- competition. It may fill its troopships with the surplus 
labourers of the country, and transport them to its colonies, 
reluctant perhaps to receive them; yet if the character of 
those who remain and their condition of life do not change, 
what permanent good will have been achieved? The gaps in 
the national ranks will again close up as with the regular 
discipline of an army. This may seem the preaching of a 
very gospel of despair. Andina sense soitis. But if it be 
true, let us frame in accordance with its truth our ideas of 
the power of the State in dealing with social misery, and if 
they be less ambitious in their scope, they may be more 
enduring in their results. 

What I have said is true, if everything else be equal. 
Everything else need not be equal. ‘The people themselves 
can control the increase; they can also raise their own 
standard of living—and both directions lead to progress. The 
State, moreover, can give them valuable aid—all the more 
valuable when it is supported by their own opinions, and 
seconded by their own efforts. 

Only some wild men propose legal restraints on marriage. 
We have to go a long way beyond Malthus before we meet 
with so impossible an idea. ‘So far from proposing such a 
law,’ he explained, ‘I have distinctly said that if any person 
choose to marry without having a prospect of being able to 
maintain a family, he ought to have the most perfect liberty 
so to do;’ and none of his calm disciples has ever thought 
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otherwise. It is not to law, but to education and public 
opinion, that we must look. It is the recognition of a plain 
rule of morality to which we must open our minds—that no’ 
one shall marry without a reasonable prospect of being able 
to maintain a family in comfort. Can any duty be more self- 
evident? And is any duty more neglected in England at this 
day? The well-to-do practise it, and we commend their 
prudence ; the poor ignore it, and scarcely a voice of warning 
or protest is raised. It may be a hard duty, but until men 
whose words carry weight, be they ministers of religion, poli- 
ticians, journalists, or the leaders of the working men, shall 
drive it home to the minds of the people, social progress must 
remain a mocking and baseless dream. We have so long 
encouraged, and even preached, a contrary doctrine, that 
nothing short of a moral revolution will suffice. The diffi- 
culties of the task, indeed, tempt the mind to hopelessness ; 
but, if the facts are faced, men will not be lacking to enter on 
a mission which may lead to so great results. 

There are other elevating forces in the hands of the people 
themselves, which they have already used to their own lasting 
benefit, and which are not yet exhausted. it has been said 
that there is an iron law pressing wages down to the limit of 
starvation. If this were true, we might well despair. But it 
is not true. The fact that we have made progress, however 
slowly, proves that it is not true. Wages have risen; they 
are earned with less effort ; they command more of the com- 
forts of life; and the workman has greater leisure. Yet in a 
mere physical sense, he is as capable now as he was at the 
beginning of the century of spending his waking hours in ill- 
paid and hopeless toil. If he has risen, the conclusion is 
clear that there is no economic law by which wages are pressed 
down to the limit of starvation. Not starvation, but rather 
the standard of comfort which the people have set up for 
themselves, is the true limit—a standard which is not fixed, 
but varies among different peoples and among the same 
people at different times, which in England has risen in the 
past, and which can rise in the future. A point there cer- 
tainly is beyond which wages will not advance. So long as 
different nations have different standards, a rise of wages in one 
of them may be checked by the competition of the rest; as 
labour becomes more mobile, the international check will 
operate more readily ; and ‘even now in many trades there are 
signs of its retarding influence. But our immediate progress is 
not wholly amatter of wages. In other directions the people have 
the making of their own fortune, provided always that their 
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numbers are not recklessly increased. ‘If they seek for educa- 
tion, and in seriousness come tg regard it as a necessary of 
life, they will secure it. If they persuade themselves that the 
overcrowding, which is the shame of our cities, is a thing 
intolerable, overcrowding will cease. If they are inspired with 

- an earnest desire to convert into homes houses which are now 
the haunts of disease and crime, they can themselves effect 
the change. Gradually as their moral nature and their hopes 
are raised, their physical well-being will improve, for they will 
no longer submit themselves to physical misery. And in no 
other way can it improve. 

They need not fight the battle alone. Employers of 
labour have duties, too seldom recognized, towards such as 
toil and spin in their service. The State can give powerful 
aid when the strength of public opinion supports its action. 
From whomsoever it comes, the test of all efficient help is 
whether it tends to raise the character of the people, to excite 
in their minds better hope, and to give them higher ideas of a 
worthy life. If we are sure of this result, let us proceed with 
courage, no matter how great an array of vested interests 
and sacred rights be set up against us. But schemes of relief 
or reform which take no account of these ultimate effects, will 
only breed the misery which they are intended to remove. 

G. P. MACDONELL. 


Art. VI.—A Hundred Years of Foreign Missions. 


(1) An Enquiry into the Obligations of Christians to use Means 
Jor the Conversion of the Heathens, in which the M[eligious 
State of the Different Nations of the World, the Success of 
Former Undertakings, and the Practicability of Further Un- 
dertakings are considered, By Wiut1am Carey. Leicester. 
1792. 

(2) The Missionary Review. Published at Princeton, N.J., 
United States of America. 1885. 


(3) Zur Statistik der evangelischen Mission. Von D. RB. 
Grunpemann. Giitersloh. 1886. 


A HUNDRED years ago two writers, Edmund Burke and William 
Carey, made a survey of the world, or the greater part of it, 
outside of Christendom as it then was. Moved by con- 
siderations of the purest philanthropy, though unconsciously 
misled by that evil genius Philip Francis, Burke spoke the 
greatest of all his Indian orations in support of the abortive 
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Bills of Fox to supersede the East India Company by seven 
imperial commissioners, and to provide for the better govern- 
ment of the Empire in a way which would have anticipated 
the reforms of 1858. After a geographical and statistical 
picture of India and the East, which for lucidity and vivid- 
ness has never been equalled, Burke denounced the desolating 
selfishness of the Company’s administration in language 
which the most recent and impartial historian* has un- 
answerably vindicated— 


With us no pride erects stately monuments which repair the mischiefs 
which pride had produced and which adorn a country out of its own 
spoils. England has erected no churches, no hospitals, no palaces, no 
schools ; England has built no bridges, made no high roads, cut no navi- 
gations, dug no reservoirs. Every other conqueror of every other 
description has left some monument, either of state or beneficence, behind 


- him. Were we to be driven out of India this day, nothing would remain 


to tell that it had been possessed, during the inglorious period of our 
dominion, by anything better than the ourang-outang or the tiger. 


That was spoken at the close of 1783. Two months before, 
Ryland had ‘baptized in the river Nen, a little beyond Dr. 
Doddridge’s meeting-house at Northampton, a poor journey- 
man shoemaker,’ who was destined to wipe out the reproach, 
alike by his personal action and by summoning to his aid all 
over the world the aggressively evangelical forces of England 
and Scotland, America and Germany. William Carey was 
even then as much exercised in spirit regarding the misery 
and darkness of the whole non-Christian world as Burke was 
with the wrongs of its Eastern peoples. Brooding day and 
night in his cobbler’s shed and his village school, in the 
morning hour which he gave to his garden and in the rude 
chapel where he preached to the peasants, Carey felt the fire 
so burn within him that in 1786 he wrote out the results of 
his meditation and his research in his now famous and rare 
‘Enquiry.’ 

What the orator had done for India the shoemaker did 
in detail for the whole world. The motive which in Burke 
had been philanthropic enthusiasm, dashed with political 
passion, was with Carey a spiritual longing expressed in the 
humblest and most self-sacrificing consecration. The shoe- 
maker’s reading was even wider, and his survey more scientific, 
while his English was scarcely less pure than that of the 
statesman. aking up the four divisions of the world, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, in succession, he tabulated in four 
columns the details of their countries, area, population, and 


* Profesecr J, R. Seeley, in his ‘ Expansion of England,’ p. 235. 1883, 
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religion. What he had at first written on ‘a very large map 
consisting of several sheets of paper pasted together by him- 
self,’ as described by Andrew Fuller, he embodied in these 
tables, and expanded into the eighty-seven printed octavo pages 
of his treatise. Written at Moulton village, in the intervals 
between shoemaking, teaching a day school, and ministering 
to a congregation, his ‘ Enquiry’ lay beside him in manu- 
script for six years, until a prosperous tradesman of Birming- 
ham gave him ten pounds to print it. Nor was he idle with 
his voice all these six years. In almost every public service, 
at every meeting with his brother ministers of Northampton- 
shire, his persistent zeal so far overcame his inborn humility 
and made it more truly childlike, as to lead him to press for 
a practical reply to the question, Whether the command 
given to the apostles to teach all nations was not obligatory 
on all succeeding ministers to the end of the world, seeing © 
that the accompanying promise was of equal extent ? 

The publication of the ‘Enquiry,’ in 1792, was followed in 
the same year by the foundation, at Kettering, of the first 
purely Foreign Missionary Society in England. The coming 
year, 1892, will therefore be the first centenary, and the 
jubilee was observed in 1842 by thousands around the little 
back parlour at Kettering, where the Baptist Missionary 
Society was founded by twelve Midland preachers subscribing 
£13 2s. 6d. to evangelize the world. But William Carey’s 
first missionary action dates from the same year, 1783, as 
Burke’s first attempt at India reform. That action was 
consecrated, in 1784, by the Northamptonshire monthly 
concert for prayer for ‘the spread of the gospel to the most 
distant parts of the habitable globe.’ And the working and 
the praying culminated, so far as Carey was concerned, in 
the missionary census of the human race which he made in 
the year 1786. The time is opportune for us to compare with 
his world-survey, and with Burke’s review of India at the 
same period, the latest results of evangelical missions from 
Christendom. What, so far as facts and figures can estimate 
or express the working of a Divine promise and a purely 
spiritual force, are Foreign Missions doing for the race at 
the close of these hundred years ? 

When we speak of a hundred years of missionary action, 
however, we must keep in view that for the first half of that 
period little apparently was done at home and less abroad. 
The century may be divided most accurately into two well- 
defined periods: (1) Pioneering, or preparation, from 1786 to 
1835 ; (2) sowing in the soil prepared and gathering the first- 
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fruits from 1836 to 1885. To these we may add that we are 
apparently, by a process of spiritual evolution, entering on 
the time of harvest, when both he that soweth and he that 
reapeth may rejoice together, even before the eternal balance 
is struck and the promised reward is adjudged. We speak of 
the past hundred years of foreign missionary enterprise, but, 
so far as any general and earnest activity by reformed Chris- 
tendom is concerned, we mean the last fifty years. 

The first breath of the foreign missionary spirit of modern 
times may be said to have arisen outside the churches which 
were dying or dead, and may claim to have called them back 
to life. The missionary succession is clearly traceable from 
Wicliff, through Hus, and the old Moravian Church, to the 
German Pietists and the Austrian refugees to whom Zin- 
zendorf gave an asylum in Saxon Silesia. That move- 
ment had branched out into two—the Danish-Halle Mission in 
South India, and the Moravian Mission to the negro slaves, 
the Indians, and the Eskimos of the two Americas. John 
Wesley was undoubtedly influenced by the Moravians. But 
we are inclined to assert for the English Missions begun by 
Carey an origin independent altogether of that. We find it 
in the parallel movement which, in October, 1746, led certain 
ministers in the West of Scotland to send out an invitation 
to Christians to form what they called a ‘ Concert to promote 
more abundant application to a duty that is perpetually 
binding—prayer that our God’s kingdom may come, joined 
with praises.’ That invitation reached Jonathan Edwards in 
New England, who thereupon published his ‘Humble Attempt 
to Promote Explicit Agreement and Visible Union of God’s 
People for Extraordinary Prayer for the Revival of Religion and 
the Advancement of Christ’s Kingdom on Earth.’ And that 
book influenced Carey and the Northamptonshire Baptists 
to the eight years’ prayer which resulted in the first Mission- 
ary Society in 1792. All efforts previous to his, whether in 
South India or in America, had been confined to what we may 
call the dying or non-propagating races of mankind, or had 
lingered in the obscure outworks of the citadel of heathenism. 
Captain Cook’s three voyages in the South Seas so attracted 
Carey that his first desire was to begin work there, on the 
same comparatively narrow lines. The Spirit, which suffered 
not the first Christian missionary to confine himself to Asia, 
but drove him to Europe, trained the shoemaker all uncon- 
sciously, and sent him to the very heart of India, that he 
might attack the citadel of Satan itself. First in time of all 
modern Englishmen, Carey was above all first in the policy, 
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the methods, the organization of a mission which should so 
grapple with Brahmanism as to involve in its downfall the 
Buddhist and other cults of Southern and Eastern Asia; 

should lay wide and deep the foundations at once of a 
Christian Church and of civilized nations. 

The first half of our century of missions is nearly covered 
by Carey’s apostleship. Seven years after he wrote the 
‘Enquiry’ he landed at Calcutta. Seven years he spent in 
the swamps of the northern districts of Bengal, mastering 
Sanskrit and Bengali, making his first translation of the New 
Testament, and teaching vernacular schools, but without a 
native convert. The beginning of the year 1800 saw him 
establish in the Danish town of Serampore, under a foreign 
flag, the mission which his consecration, his genius, and his 
toil have made one of the most illustrious in the annals of 
the Christian Church. Other fourteen years were passed in 
efforts which led to the first breach in the intolerance and the 
monopolies of the East India Company, made by the Parlia- 
mentary Charter of 1813. He was spared—while founding 
twenty-seven native churches, publishing nearly forty trans- 
lations of Holy Scripture, establishing a college and hundreds 
of schools, and initiating the great scientific, philanthropic, 
and administrative reforms which are now bearing rich fruit— 
to see the toils of his pioneering triumphant in the legislation 
of Lord William Bentinck, with the aid of Macaulay and 
Alexander Duff. He died in 1834, forty-eight years after he 
had, in the ‘ Enquiry,’ sowed the seed not only of the Church 
of India, but of the whole growth of Christendom ever since. 

Every step which Carey took in Bengal was a new incentive 
to the awakening churches at home. Not only had he to do 
their work in the far East, but he had to keep rousing or 
stimulating them to play worthily their part in the new 
crusade :—acting, as Dr. Chalmers said when delivering a 
public charge to Duff, not by exhaustion, but by fermentation. 
Foreign Missions brought Home Missions to the birth, and 
both have since wrought together as the poles of electricity. 
The ‘ Periodical Accounts’ of the Serampore Mission brought 
in rapid succession the great missionary societies of Chris- 
tendom into existence. Grandest of all in the catholicity of 
its constitution and the universality of its aim, the London 
Missionary Society was first founded in 1795. The Edinburgh 
or Scottish Missionary Society, led by James Haldane and his 
then Presbyterian friends, was the next to follow in 1796, and 
to send out to West Africa the first Scottish missionary, 
Peter Greig, a gardener of Donibristle, like Robert Moffat 
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afterwards. The Glasgow Missionary Society began at the 
same time an organization which has founded the most 
prosperous missions among the Kafirs of the eastern pro- 
vince of Cape Colony, Natal, and the Central African Lakes. 
In 1799 the Evangelical party of the Church of England 
created its noblest agency in the Church Missionary Society, 
having as its first secretary Thomas Scott, whose preaching 
had helped to bring Carey to Christ. The same year saw the 
Religious Tract Society instituted; the year 1804 the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and the year 1809 the National Bible 
Society of Scotland. The older societies—the Wesleyan in 1813, 
and the Gospel Propagation in 1821—became more distinctly 
missionary agencies, while the venerable Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, the oldest of all, continued its help. 
The United States of America, led by Judson, in 1810, the ~ 
Lutherans of Switzerland and Germany at Basel in 1815 and 
Berlin, Barmen, Leipzig, and Berne in 1823-36, and the few Pro- 
testants left to France in 1824, took up the missionary banner 
and joined the army of the kingdom in the holy war. The 
churches, as such, at last declared for the cause they had 
driven outside of their ecclesiastical system and sympathy, 
when in 1826 Dr. Chalmers induced that of Scotland to appeal 
to the people to support a mission to India. In 1830 Duff 
landed at Calcutta, and received Carey’s apostolic mantle. 
Thus year by year, slowly, timidly, tentatively, the several 
regiments of the Evangelical army were raised for foreign 
service. Recruits were at first not to be found, save German 
artisans, and a few leaders of the stamp of Carey himself, 
Judson and their earlier colleagues, John Wilson, Nesbit, 
and Duff; Williams, Ellis, and Marsden. Carey was for- 
tunate in Marshman and Ward—each the complement of 
the other, and the whole a triumvirate of giants; but on 
Andrew Fuller’s death, in 1815, they passed the rest of their 
life in sorrow from the inabiliity of their own Society to 
appreciate their nobleness. The early records of the London 
Missionary Society are full of appeals by Dr. Love, its first. 
secretary, to educated men (like the divinity students of Scot- 
land) to join its ranks, and of troubles caused by the inexperi- 
ence of the artisans at first sent out. The Church Missionary 
Society was sixteen years in existence before it could induce 
any but Germans to become its agents. Even had the 
missionary fire reached the colleges and universities and 
baptized the best of their students, as it did in rare cases 
like those of Henry Martyn, Adoniram Judson, and John 


Wilson, the world was as slow to open its dark places to 
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the Church as the Church had been to send evangelists to 
the centres of its prince’s power. If England itself kept India 
sealed up entirely till 1813 and practically till 1833, what 
could be expected from heathen rulers? If Carey had to live 
and die on Danish soil for the first third of the century, what 
success could the pioneer missionaries expect in finding peaceful 
access to the savages of Africa and the islands of the sea, or 
to the fanatics of the rest of Asia ? 

On both sides, that of a world lying in the wicked one and 
Christendom beginning to recruit and arm for a conflict as 
old as eighteen centuries and as long neglected, all that could 
be done in the first fifty years was, by its army, to prepare 
the materiel of war, and to effect a careful reconnaissance of 
the position. By the reduction of languages to writing and 
printing, the translation of the Bible and the creation of pure 
literature ; by the opening of vernacular schools for the young 
and the foundation of Anglo-vernacular colleges of arts and 
divinity, and even of industry among the savage races; and 
by telling to the people in their own tongues the wonderful 
works of God; so that as the outcome of all three methods 
living churches were formed and self-propagating Christian 
communities were called into being, the war was carried on and 
the host of the Lord was effectually wedged into the enemy's 
- country. The work of the first fifty years was neither very 
visible to contemporaries, nor very encouraging to the workers 
themselves, who could not estimate its importance because 
it was underground, and they had no experience to guide 
- their faith, as their successors have. But to us of the third 
generation, to philosophic observers who are unprejudiced, 
and to historians who are impartial, no less than to Christians 
who are loyal to the Master, the workers and the work that 
entered on a new development after Carey’s death are ‘a 
part of the permanent edifice of civilization’ in its highest 
form. This achievement of the English-speaking portion of 
Christendom, ‘as it is the strongest, may after all turn out 
to be the greatest, of all her achievements.’* Even in India, 
which was only then fully opened to the light of English 

* Professor Seeley’s ‘ Expansion of England’: ‘In the history of British India 
there are two most interesting chapters—I should say that in the whole history 
of the world there are no chapters more instructive—in which we learn, first, how 
a mischievous reaction from India upon England was prevented ; secondly, how 
European civilization was after much delay and hesitation resolutely brought to 
bear upon India. The first chapter covers the two great careers of Clive and 
Hastings, and the end of the struggle is marked by the reign of Lord Cornwallis 
which began in 1785. The second chapter embraces about the first forty years 


of the present century, and the crowning point of this development is the 
Governor-Generalship of Lord William Bentinck.’ 
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civilization and Western truth, the few and much opposed 
missionaries had wrought such results that on the dark back- 
ground of Burke, Macaulay could, in 1835, paint in glowing 
colours the reforms and the rich promise of the period of 
Lord William Bentinck. 

There are those who, like the late Dr. Norman Macleod, 
would bring the pioneering period much further down the 
century, even to the close of the Sepoy Mutiny and the aboli- 
tion of the East India Company in 1858, when it will probably 
appear to the historian of the future that the history of the 
British Indian Empire really began. Certainly, after Ben- 
tinck left India, amid the blessings of all its peoples, the first 
Afghan war—marvel of human folly and criminality, that 
there should ever have been a second !—shook the nascent 
empire to its foundations, preparing a way for the Mutiny. 
Followed as it was by the Sindh and tlie two Sikh wars, it 
quickened the conscience of the Christians of Great Britain 
in relation to their Hindoo and Mohammedan fellow-subjects. 
New missionary organizations were formed; the work of 
Carey, of the London and Church Missionary Societies, and 
of the American Presbyterian Churches, was spread over the 
Panjab. Above all, these wars carried the empire to its 
natural and, therefore, inevitable limits at the base of the 
hills capped by Solomon’s Throne, and even beyond. When 
the great Marquis of Dalhousie found himself compelled 
to conquer Pegu at the eastern end of the Himalaya, the 
way was opened for England to become responsible for the 
Buddhist dominion of all Burma, right up to the confines of 
China and its south-eastern feudatories. In that sense it 
may be said that the empire was completed only on Ist 
January, 1886; although the railway locomotive steals up 
the passes of Beloochistan to our tributary Quetta, and must 
soon link on Kandahar and Herat to the Russian railway 
from the Caspian to Samarkand. Thus, at any rate, whatever 
the political consequences may be, in the past fifty years, from 
the Afghan and Sindh wars of 1838-43, through the Sikh 
campaigns, the Pegu war, the Mutiny, the second Afghan 
war which brought Beloochistan close to us and gave us 
Pisheen, to the third Burmese expedition, the area of Asia 
opened to the gospel has been steadily widening, and the 
responsibility of Christendom to new peoples has been enor- 
mously increasing, however unconscious of, or indifferent to, 
the fact much of Christendom may be. 

What war, as a minister of God, has, contrary to the will 
of the British people, been used to do in Asia—the soldier 
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going ahead of the missionary; geographical enterprise has 
done in Africa and Australasia—the missionary, however, 
going ahead of both trader and soldier. The completion of 
our Indian Empire three months ago and the opening through 
that of all Asia, even of Tibet, to the gospel, form the first 
and, we are of opinion, undoubtedly the greatest of the two 
world-events of the past half-century judged in the light of the 
civilization of the race. The other event bulks far more largely 
in the eyes of observers at home—the expansion of the English- 
speaking peoples in our own Colonial Empire, in the United 
States of America, and in the continued draining of the 
surplus population of the Teutonic lands to both. Yet even 
this purely English process does not attract the attention 
it deserves, because we are living through it, form a part of 
it, are too near it to see its proportions or to realize our duty 
towards it. What our fathers of the first half of the missionary 
century prayed for and prepared for with infinite toil, in 
translating and teaching and preaching, we of the second see 
half realized; so far has God responded to man’s importunate 
faith, leaving it to him to do still ‘greater works.’ The first- 
fruits which the Church is now gathering, the earnest of a full 
harvest, are from fields of our fathers’ sowing, and planting, 
and watering. If they have worthy successors, at home and 
abroad, it should be both possible and easy now for Chris- 
tendom to leave the earlier fields to the care of their own 
native husbandmen, as pastors, teachers, and evangelized 
communities, they passing on the torch in their turn to their 
own countrymen, and to enter on the possession of the new lands 
which, alike in Asia, Oceania, and Africa, have been opened to 
the Church, by conquest and civilization, in a far more real 
and direct sense than to political empire, commercial enter- 
prise, or geographical and scientific research. 

‘This, as nearly as I can obtain information, is the state of 
the world; though in many countries, as Turkey, Arabia, 
Great Tartary, Africa, and America, except the United States, 
and most of the Asiatic Islands, we have no accounts of the 
number of inhabitants that can be relied on.’ Thus does 
William Carey sum up his survey of the religions and 
statistics of the world, and it is still true that of these coun- 
tries we have no reliable information. He arrives at the 
conclusion that the inhabitants of the world then amounted 
to— 


About seven hundred and thirty-one millions, four hundred and twenty 
millions of whom are still in pagan darkness; a hundred and thirty 
millions the followers of Mahomet; a hundred millions, Catholics ; forty- 
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four millions, Protestants; thirty millions of the Greek and Armenian 
Churches ; and perhaps seven millions, Jews. It must undoubtedly strike 
every considerate mind, what a vast proportion of the sons of Adam there 
are who yet remain in the most deplorable state of heathen darkness, 
without any means of knowing the true God, except what are afforded 
them by the works of nature; and utterly destitute of the knowledge of 
the gospel of Christ, or of any means of obtaining it. In many of these 
countries they have no written language—consequently no Bible. 


Carey’s figures estimate the population of the world in 1786 
at one-half of what we know it to be a century later. We 
place his results side by side with those of the latest scientific 
statists, as the first data of all sound estimates of missionary 
progress. These data form a measure also of the shortcoming 
of Christendom in its duty to the majority of the race who 
ee with such rapidity. The figures represent 
millions :— 


PEOPLES AND I AITHS OF THE WoRLD, 1786-1886. 


| A 
In the year Inthe year | ana 
| Increase in 
of Christ, 1786. | of Christ, 1886. 

Reformed... 44 160 | 116 

Greek & Eastern .... 380 85 | 65 

Romanist wal 195 | 95 

Mohammedans ...| 130 172 | 42 

Pagans & Heathens | 420 820 | 400 
Tue Human Race ... 731 709 

| 


How far are Carey's figures for 1786 to be accepted? Are 
we to hold that during the past century of spiritual and 
material progress the human race has nearly doubled its 
numbers? The scientifically established facts of the present 
day show, first, that Carey’s total estimate must be wonderfully 
near the truth; and next, that so far as its details are con- 
cerned, the result is even more remarkable, inasmuch as the 
evangelizing peoples of Europe and the Asiatic races whom 
they rule, protect, and enrich, grow at a rate so much out of 
proportion to the growth or occasional decay and extinction 
of the native races as to establish on the whole the results of 
the above table. 
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Mr. R. L. Giffen, LL.D., whose combined soundness of 
judgment, accuracy of statement, and logical power of genera- 
lization, have raised him to the first rank of living statistical 
publicists, has frequently directed attention through the Statis- 
tical Society to the remarkable growth of European popula- 
tions in recent times, and especially to the vigour of Christian 
civilization implied in this growth, and to the displacement 
of political power which has accompanied it. In the Jubilee 
volume of the Statistical Society (June, 1885), he accepts the 
table which M. Moreau de Jonnes* prepared from the most 
trustworthy authorities, giving the population of Europe just 
before the outbreak of the French Revolution, or in 1788, 
country by country. It was then, in round numbers, 145 
millions; it is now 350 millions, showing an increase of 205 
millions in the century, or about one and a half times more. 
But the European populations have overflowed very largely 
into new and non-tropical continents and islands—the United 
States, Canada, Australasia, the Cape of Good Hope, the 
South American Republics, and Brazil. There we find 
Kuropeans to the number of 70 millions, who raise the Euro- 
pean total in the world to 420 millions against the 150 of a 
century ago. These 420 millions have, for good and evil, vir- 
tually obtained the dominion of the earth. They almost 
cover the 440 millions of Christians of our table in 1886. If 
the present rate of growth continue another century, the 420 
millions will increase to above 1000 millions, exceeding the 
present number of all the non-growing, or slightly growing, 
races of India, China, and Africa. 

But Europe is a big factor, and all the European races do not 
increase; nor is it desirable that their influence should pre- 
ponderate. The English possess in the largest degree the 
spawning or breeding power given by God to the races which 
He chooses to serve Him. With our kindred in Scandinavia 
we have multiplied fivefold in the century, the Russians have 
grown threefold, the Germans are only two and a half times 
what they were. We were 22 millions strong in 1786, we 
number now, in and out of Europe, 113 millions, an increase of 
91 millions, or almost a million for each year of the hundred. 
Outside Europe some of this extraordinary increase is due to 
the absorption of our German cousins, with their allied features 
of language, character, and physique, especially with their 
non-agricultural tastes and capitalist enterprise—still more 
specially for our present purpose, with their old historical and 
again reviving interest in Foreign Missions. It is significant 

* «Elements de Statistique.’ 
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that the race which may be emphatically described as the 
servant of Christ, even as Cyrus was the servant of Jehovah 
in Isaiah’s prophecy, is growing in numerical strength in 
itself and in relation to all other races; which puts it in the 
position of dominating these races or influencing them so as 
to bring them under the one King to whom the Father decreed 
them. 

Nor is this remarkable and splendidly disproportionate 
increase one of mere numbers, affecting only physical and 
politicaldisplacement. It is also andespecially one of resources 
of all kinds, such as are measured by wealth. If the English 
‘population has increased fivefold in the hundred years, the 
wealth of Great Britain alone has grown sevenfold. Taking 
1815 and 1875 as the years of comparison, the wealth of Great 
Britain has risen from £170 per head to £250 on the basis of 
the Income Tax figures. The population now living in houses 
above £20 rent is very nearly half the whole population living 
in the country a century ago. 

The future, then, is with the Christian and of the Christian, 
specially with the English-speaking peoples. And these are 
chiefly of the Reformed Church, among whom, if we accept 
Carey’s estimate of 1786, the increase has been nearly four- 
fold; while that of peoples of the Greek and Eastern rite 
under Russian aggression has been less than threefold, and 
that of the Romanist communion less than twofold. But the 
interest for us of the comparative facts revealed in our table 
lies chiefly in the fact that, in the century since William 
Carey wrote his ‘ Enquiry,’ and resolved to give himself to be 
the first missionary to the heathen sent forth by modern 
England, the number of Christians in the world has increased 
nearly threefold, or by 266 millions. To put it in another 
way, the increase of Christians in the world is nearly twice 
the whole number of Christians a century ago. How much of 
this increase is due to the missionary crusade? To answer 
in detail we must go to another set of authorities, at once 
more accurate and more eloquent in their carefully reported 
periodical figures, the returns of the churches and societies 
occasionally tested by the census enumerations of the great 
Governments like that of India, and carefully criticized by 
rival agencies in many cases. At the same time, the philo- 
sophical and spiritual observer can see in the expansion of 
the European and English-speaking races, which has scat- 
tered 70 millions of them over new lands and among savage 
tribes, a form of missionary extension such as Providence has 
always used from the days of Abraham and his children to 
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those of the Puritans and even the East India Company 
for, as Bacon says, ‘what was first in God’s providence 
was too often but second in man’s appetite and intention.’ 

The two chief German authorities on Foreign Missions are 
Dr. Grundemann and Dr. Warneck, Lutheran pastors who 
edit the principal periodicals on the subject. As we write we 
have received Dr. Grundemann’s eighty-eight pages of sta- 
tistical tables, completed at the close of 1885, but referring 
to 1884. He excludes all organizations directed to the 
conversion of the Jews, and all Bible, Tract and Christian 
Literature Societies, although these are as much a portion of 
the evangelizing crusade as the ammunition of earthly war- 
fare. Apart from these essential branches of income, ener- 
gizing and expenditure, he analyzes the statistics of 87 Foreign 
Missionary Societies. Of these, 24 are British, 29 American, 
18 German, 11 Dutch, 4 Canadian (and therefore British), 2 
French, 1 Danish, 1 Norwegian, 1 Swedish, and 1 Finnish 
(Helsingfors). Over all the non-Christian world these 87 
societies had 2,147 stations, under 2,690 European mission- 
aries, and 23,346 native agents, with a Christian community 
2,024,701 strong, of whom 600,231 were communicants, show- 
ing an increase in one year of 60,232, or 10 per cent. There 
were 11,880 missionary schools and colleges, and 645,886 
scholars and students, of whom 210,547 were girls and 
women. The expenditure amounted in all to 30,151,648 
Marks, or, say £1,510,000. 

Of this sum £700,610 came from Great Britain and Ireland, 
£375,603 from North America, £109,756 from Germany, 
£67,038 from the Colonies, £27,946 from Holland, £16,918 
from France, £11,663 from Norway, £5,871 from Denmark, 
£4,392 from Sweden, and £4,668 from Russia. The sum of 
£18,122 was given by the natives themselves in mission 
stations, £175,000 was the interest of capital, and £218,739 
was spent at home. As to the distribution of stations 
geographically, 963 were in Asia with 1,420 European 
missionaries, 600 in Africa with 674 such missionaries, 128 
in Australasia with 120 missionaries, and 464 in the Americas 
with 476 missionaries. In ten years there had been an 
increase of 435 stations, 289 European missionaries, 464,591 
native Christians, 161,746 communicants, and 202,160 youths 
at mission schools. We believe that Dr. Grundemann has 
left out some societies, and has under-stated the expenditure 
of the 87 included in some cases. 

For a more authoritative and complete view of the progress 
and results of all Evangelical Missionary Societies at’ the close 
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of 1884, or up to March, 1885 (when the financial year closes), 
we turn to ‘The Missionary Review’ of Princeton, which, 
if it errs at all, has a tendency occasionally to weigh results 
with a jealousy which cannot always be described as ‘ godly,’ 
though it is very useful. That valuable critic of missionary 
work may be said to exist to keep the missionary societies right 
in their financial principles, their administrative action, and 
their statistical statements. Every two months the editor 
analyzestheir published reports, and rebukes in some cases their 
official action. Every year in the November-December number 
he sums up the results of the previous year in the case of each 
missionary agency. Here will be found the worst that can be 
said by a critic who would be more sympathetic if he were not 
hyper-critical. The missionary enterprise is advancing so fast, 
and the missionary profession, if we may use such a doubtful 
word for the first time, is becoming so attractive and so large, 
that we trust he will long continue to watch from the outside 
the economics of this nineteenth-century crusade, and to speak 


‘plainly though not uncharitably, in the spirit of that apostolic 


Greek phrase which our translators have rendered—speaking 
the truth in love. 

In the last number for 1885 this authority sums up, for the 
eighth time, the results of the reformed missionary agencies 
of all kinds for the previous year. There are now 101 
societies or separate financial organizations which seek to 
carry out the teaching of Carey in 1786, as to ‘the obligations 
of Christians to use means for the conversion of the heathens.’ 
Twenty-six of these seem to be on the continent of Europe 
—German and Dutch, Norwegian, Swedish, Flemish, and 
French. The majority of seventy-five may be roughly divided 
between Great Britain and the United States. These 101 
societies are, directly or indirectly, connected with churches, 
which have in round numbers 120,000 home ministers, and 
upwards of twenty-eight millions of communicants. These 
communicants gave for Foreign Mission work, in the year 
1884, £2,004,380, of which £1,238,173 was from Europe, and 
£766,187 from the United States. The rate of giving per 
member or communicant was nearly eighteen-pence. The 
increased income over that of the previous year—and that is 
claimed for America—was about £80,000. The whole cost of 
administration at home was £162,109, or 8°79 per cent. These 
101 agencies, administering at this cost more than two millions 
sterling, had this staff abroad of workers for Christendom: 
2,908 ordained men, an increase of 153 on the year; 699 
laymen, an increase of 21, and 2,822 women, an increase of 
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160. Of native workers there were 2,362 ordained, a gain of 
19, and 26,637 others, a gain of 281. The number of native 
communicants at the close of 1884 was 769,201, a gain of 
127,149 or nearly 20 per cent. in one year. In the eight 
years ending 1884 the number of ordained missionaries sent. 
out by Reformed Christendom has risen from 2,000 to 2,908, 
besides 83 independent mission agents. The income has 
risen in the same period from £1,200,000 to £2,004,380. 
Every year this reporter should be able to perfect his statistics,. 
and the 101 agencies, to which the independent missions 
should be added, ought to help him to do so in the general, 
interest of Christendom and of true knowledge. 

Meanwhile we would remark, that the income from the mis- 
sionary field abroad should be included as of unique signifi- 
cance. So far as it is derived from grants-in-aid, it is a test of 
the excellence of the educational mode of evangelizing; so far 
as it is derived from fees, it shows the value of the mission in 
native eyes; so far as it is the outcome of native congre- 
gations, it is an index of the self-reliant character of their 
Christianity; and so far as it consists of gifts by European and 
American Christians on the spot, it is the highest testimony 
to the reality of the work. In every case it is income, and it 
is spent on evangelizing by one method or another, or it would 
not be received. Again, there are independent workers, both 
in and outside of several of the societies, who give themselves 
and their private fortune as Carey gave his life and £46,000 
to the cause. From all sources Reformed Christendom spends 
not less than two and a half millions sterling on evangelizing 
the non-Christian world, and Latin and Greek Christendom 
about half a million more, or three millions sterling in all. 
The rate of giving per home communicant is put much too 
high at eighteen-pence if the large sums left by legacy and the 
interest from capital be struck out, as they ought to be. 
We do not believe that church members give even a shilling 
a head or a penny a month, or that more than a third of the 
communicants give anything at all even in the most liberal 
instances, those of the Free Churches of Scotland and England. 
Carey fixed a penny a week as the lowest and ten shillings 
and sixpence a year as the average offering for Foreign 
Missions, but the churches have reached only a tenth of this. 
a hundred years after he wrote. Careful organization, directed 
by the highest spiritual motive, has a mine to work on. 
At Carey’s average rate, without feeling any more pressure 
than at present, and as the result of a more business-like 
financial system, Reformed Christendom should afford to spend 
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at least twenty millions sterling, instead of two every year on 
the many-sided manifestation of Christ to the nations. But 
the world is a hundred years older in numbers and wealth 
since he wrote. 

If the cost of administration is not put too high at 8% per 
cent.—if the cost of mission literature, for instance, is not 
included and only salaries, which we doubt—then criticism 
may here do a service to all the churches and societies. It 
should go farther, and they should grapple with the whole 
question of missionary remuneration at home and abroad. 
The work of evangelization abroad has become so extended, 
and the progress of civilization in most of the lands has been 
so rapid, that some may be driven for a living to the one 
career which demands, as the first condition of success, self- 
abnegation. The foreign missionary all through the century 
has been, and is still, the noblest, because most disinterested, 
worker for the race in the spirit of his Master. What has 
been called missionaryism is, of all forms of selfishness and 
hypocrisy, the most repulsive and pernicious. ‘The century 
has, on the whole, been free from it. In this, as in most other 
questions, the Church has been impressed by the economic and 
spiritual teaching and example of Carey. The danger of the 
harvesting, which will soon qualify the joy of the reapers, 
is that that teaching and example may be ignored. More 
generally, the whole subject of missionary finance, abroad as 
well as at home, needs constant review. If the pioneers and 
founders of missions made a mistake, it was in their inability 
always to realize the fact that they were founding not small 
or individual congregations of their own sect, but the Church 
of India, of Kafraria, churches of the future, which must 
support themselves, become missionary agencies in their 
turn, and live their own spiritual life. The later churches 
of Burma (Karens), China, and Japan, are able to profit by 
early mistakes. If not the teaching of Christ Himself on 
this point, then at least the comparatively large sums which 
the converts used to spend on their own heathenism should 
be a measure of their Christian self-sacrifice. 

We know no direct results of the century’s Foreign Missions 
more significant and satisfactory than these two: (1) That 
in 1884 there were no fewer than 2,322 ordained native 
ministers, or nearly as many as the whole number of foreign 
missionaries, officers of an army of 26,637 native workers of 
other kinds, catechists and teachers; (2) that the number of 
native communicants was 769,201, and that they had increased 
in the year by one-fifth. The two together mean that, at the 
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present rate of increase, in this year, the ninety-fifth since the 
first Englishman went out as a missionary, there are outside 
of Christendom Reformed Christian communities more than 
three millions strong, led by 2,500 ordained ministers of their 
own speech. In India alone, the census of 1881 showed 
nearly two millions of Christians of all kinds, and an increase 
of the reformed native Christians at the rate of 86 per cent. 
in the decade. The growth of the dark races who are coming 
under the power of Christianity is beginning to form a striking 
parallel to the increase of the English-speaking races to 
whom they have been entrusted for their civilization in the 
highest sense. 

What Foreign Missions have done all through the past 
century has been to supply the spiritual force, the living 
purity, the civilizing salt to the expansion of England. That 
the great fact of modern English history, the increase of our 
race, is for good and not for evil, is due to this Divine enter- 
prise. The men it has called forth, often from the humblest 
social positions, and has sent to live and die for the peoples 
that sit in darkness, are at last coming to be known and 
appreciated even side by side with those whom the world 
delights to honour. Schwartz, Carey, and Duff, Henry 
Martyn, Bishop Heber, and Bishop Cotton, Judson, John 
Wilson, and a living apostle like Bishop Caldwell, are men 
whom even the most secular historian will place beside the 
greatest of India’s rulers, like Wellesley and Bentinck, 
Edwardes* and the Lawrences who delighted to honour them. 
Are there worthier names in our national biography than those 
of Williams, and the other martyrs of Eromanga, of Marsden, 
Geddie, and Hunt, of Selwyn and Patteson, who have taken 
possession of the Australasian and the Pacific Islands for 
Christ? Not in the annals of the early Church while it still 
could recall the human presence of the Son of Man, and tell 
of the wonders of the first Pentecost, as heard from the lips of 
the Virgin and the Apostles, shall we find more or better wit- 
nesses for the truth than those whose graves have already 
marked Africa with so many milestones. Livingstone, whose 
heart lies at Bangweolo, near where the Congo rises, while his 
body is in Westminster Abbey; Robert Moffat’s daughter, his 
wife, Robert Moffat himself, Mackenzie, Janson, James Stewart, 
and many others in the region around Lake Nyasa; not 
a few heroes, worn out like Mullens, or slain like the latest 
victim, Bishop Hannington, on the weary way from the east 


* Mr. Ruskin has at last done justice, in his ‘Knight’s Faith,’ to Herbert 
Edwardes, 
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coast to Tanganyika’s and Nyanza’s waters—these, and such 
as these, who have fallen in the Congo valley and amid the 
blood-stained villages of the Western Coast for the slaves, 
have been the missionary offerings, annually renewed, for the 
highest good of the many lands entrusted to England. If 
the churches, that is, each member of them, prove equal to 
the charge given-them, and the calls made upon them by the 
course of history, the truth will be recognized, as since 
Abraham it has been divinely taught, that on Foreign Missions 
depends the future of each race. GEORGE SMITH. 


Art. VII.—Church Reform versus Disestablishment. 


‘Att Establishments die of dignity. They are too proud to 
think themselves ill, and to take a little physic,’ wrote 
Sydney Smith in ‘The Edinburgh Review’ three-quarters of 
a century ago. But, if that were true then, it is true no 
longer; for, according to one bishop,* ‘a mad craze,’ and 
according to another,+ an ‘almost panic-stricken desire for 
sweeping measures of Church reform,’ has taken possession 
of many members of the Church of England. If, however, 
the clergy are ‘losing their heads upon the subject,’ {t the 
dementia is a thing of but very recent date ; for there is truth 
as well as exaggeration in the statement made last autumn, 
that ‘six months ago not a soul troubled himself about it, 
except to desire in a decorous sort of way that a few manifest 
abuses might be remedied without much delay—(say) not more 
than a few years,’ whereas ‘now everybody is screaming for 
reform.’ § 

To what is the change attributable? In part, no doubt, to 
the growth of conscientious feeling among members of the 
Episcopal Church; in part, to an increase of spiritual life 
and activity which have rendered intolerable abuses and 
restrictions formerly regarded with indifference, or endured 
with passive submissiveness. Public opinion also, which in 
recent years has displayed an Argus-eyed propensity to spying 
out evils of every kind, has not, in reforming the State, been 
indifferent to the need for reform in the Church also. But it 
is idle to deny—as there is a disposition in some quarters to 
do—that the loud cry lately raised for extensive changes, 


* Bishop of Peterborough. + Bishop of Lichfield. 
t ‘Church Review.’ § Ibid. 
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both structural and administrative, in the English Established 
Church, has been the result of a conviction that nothing else 
will avert the dreaded catastrophe of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment. For proof of that fact it is necessary only to 
refer to some of the incidents which occurred in connection 
with the General Election which occurred at the close of last 
year. 

The franchise had been extended, and it was known that the 
redistribution of seats would effect immense electoral changes; 
yet the upholders of the Establishment made no sign of 
unusual alarm, and even the declared intentions of the Libera- 
tion Society in regard to the approaching election were 
regarded with composure, if not with contempt. Suddenly, 
however, it was discovered that the great majority of the 
Liberal candidates already in the field—and they were un- 
usually numerous—had, in some form or other, declared 
themselves to be favourable to a policy of Disestablishment, 
if not in England, at least in Scotland or in Wales, or in both. 
Then it was that the columns of ‘The Times,’ which had‘ 
previously been almost silent on the subject, were thrown 
open to Churchmen of all shades who could, by means of fact 
or argument, strong invective or passionate rhetoric, help to 
thwart the designs of Liberationists and to strengthen an 
institution now felt to be in serious peril. And the letters 
which appeared were of two kinds; the one serving in a 
curious way to neutralize the effect produced by the other. 
While one set of correspondents lauded the Establishment in 
terms befitting only an admittedly perfect institution, another 
set exposed its weaknesses, its abuses, and its failures, with a 
thoroughness which could not have been exceeded by the most 
painstaking of Liberationists. Clearly there was no need for 
these candid Churchmen to exclaim— 


O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 


for in both keenness and comprehensiveness of vision they 
could not be surpassed by unfriendly critics outside the pale. 
It was also equally clear that, in the case of most of these 
zealous ‘Church defenders,’ it was an ideal and not an 
existing institution which was defended ; so that an uninformed 
reader might have been led to say of the Church Establishment, 
‘The whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint. From 
the sole of the foot even unto the head there is no soundness 
in it.” And, coupled with these fatal admissions, came the 
demand for large and thorough reforms in almost every de- 


The Cry for Reform. 


partment of the Church’s system, so far as it is affected by 
its relationship to the State.* 

The irresponsible correspondents of ‘ The Times’ and other 
journals were but the skirmishers of the army of Church 
reform—if such a name may be given to so unorganized and 
heterogeneous a body as those who are now calling for what 
is, virtually, a reconstruction of ancient ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments. Presently collective action and official utterances 
followed. Memorials, declarations, and manifestoes emanated 
from various quarters to an extent which, to the general — 
public, has been somewhat bewildering. Bishops have de- 
clared themselves in charges, pastorals, or letters. The two 
Convocations, diocesan conferences, various Church organiza- 
tions, and the newly constituted ‘ House of Laymen,’ have 
discussed the question of Church reform, either in general, or 
in connection with particular measures; while newspapers 
specially devoted to Church questions have abounded in letters 
and articles indicative of the interest which the subject of 
reform has, among a certain portion of the community, un- 
questionably excited. 

And the practical result, immediate and prospective? That 
is a question to which, we think, it is already possible to 
give a reply which will, at least, approximate to the truth. 
Whether it be the fact or not, as ‘The National Church’ 
with strange exultation asserts, that ‘the mad rush for Church 
reform has well-nigh spent itself ;’ it is certain that the desire 
for Church reform is no longer at fever heat, and that, the 
General Election being over, both the anti-disestablishment 
ery and the Church reform cry have been heard with less 
frequency, and less urgency, than when they seemed likely to 
aid in securing the discomfiture of Liberal and the success of 
Conservative candidates. ‘The Times,’ when the election 
was over, promptly declared that the question was not ‘ripe 
for immediate treatment by either party in the forthcoming 
session of Parliament.’ ‘The Pall Mall Gazette,’ which has 
done its best to promote a movement for ‘Home Rule in the 
Church,’ and at one time congratulated itself on progress, 
which it described as being ‘remarkable and likely to be 
effective,’ had no idea that the matter would be treated by 
the Conservative Government as ‘an immediate question of 


* The electoral origin of the recent demand for Church reform was acknow- 
‘ledged in a pastoral letter of the Bishop of Gloucester, in which he said: ‘ We 
have all great cause for thankfulness that the subject of Church reform has 
been brought out by the menaces to the Establishment of imprudent politicians.’ 
"There had, he added, been many previous proposals for reform, but they had 
failed from various causes. 
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practical politics.’ ‘The Guardian’ calmly admitted that 
the result of the elections had remitted it ‘to the regions of 
pure speculation.’ ‘The Church Review’ was jubilant at the 
thought that none of ‘the leaders of the Catholic party had 
been attacked by this fit of hysterics ;’ while ‘ The Record’ con- 
fessed to the disheartening fear that reform ‘ will be strangled 
by the apathy and obstruction of Churchmen themselves.’ 

While, however, we have no anticipation that this outburst 
of reforming zeal will issue in results of the kind desired, 
we are far from thinking that it will be without results. 
On the contrary, we look upon the recent movement, and 
on the efforts still being made by earnest Churchmen whose 
feelings in regard to it are too deep to be evanescent, as being 
in the nature of a stage on the high road to the only real 
method of securing Church reform, viz., Disestablishment. 
No doubt there are Churchmen who, finding that the changes 
which they desire are altogether unattainable so long as their 
Church remains in connection with the State, will once more 
settle down on the conviction that— 


Tis better to endure the ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of ; 


and they will try to forget their too candid acknowledgments, 
and fall back on the time-worn expedients for defending the 
established system with which we are familiar. But there is 
another class of Churchmen—and especially those who are 
politicians as well as Churchmen—who occupy a different 
position. They feel that the present system cannot be de- 
fended on abstract grounds. They see that the democratic 
tendencies of the times are making for its abrogation. Being 
Liberals, they find it more and more difficult to defend what 
has now become an undisguised instrument for maintaining 
Conservatism and thwarting Liberalism. They have, there- 
fore, been driven to the confession that ‘ things cannot remain 
as they are,’* and that ‘the choice now lies between a re- 
construction of the National Church, and the disestablishment 
pure and simple which the Liberation Society demands.’ + 
These, at any rate, cannot relapse into a state of acquiescence 
in the maintenance of the old régime ; more especially if they 
desire to be furnished with a good reason for abandoning a 
position which is full of embarrassment, and which keeps them 
out of line with their Liberal allies. It is, therefore, of im- 


* Sir John Lubbock, M.P., in the debate on the motion for Disestablishment 
in Wales, March 10, 1886, 


+ Sir E. Strachey, Bart., in ‘ The Spectator,’ March 6, 1886. 
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portance to take note, for historic if not for immediate pur- 
poses, of the number, the extent, and the character of the 
several specific demands which have lately been made in the 
name of Church reform. Indeed, there is no need to wait for 
the slow course of history; seeing that these demands, with 
all the admissions, statements, and arguments with which 
they have been accompanied, have a very obvious bearing on 
the controversy which must of necessity be continued for some 
time longer, as a prelude to the passing of any Act of Dis- 
establishment. 

One of the earliest of the memorials which have been signed 
was that of the resident members of the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, addressed to the two archbishops. 
It expressed a desire for ‘the authoritative consideration of 
temperate measures of Church reform,’ and named as examples 
of the evils to be dealt with, the sale of patronage, ‘ excessive 
inequalities or anomalies in the distribution of revenues, and 
difficulties in the way of removal of criminous and incom- 
petent clerks.’ But, the memorialists added : 


The reform which we believe to be most urgently needed is a more 
complete development of the constitution and government of the Church, 
central, diocesan, and parochial; and especially the admission of laymen 
of all classes, who are Churchmen, to a substantial share in the control of 
Church affairs. 


A clerical memorial to the archbishops, signed chiefly by 
members of the Broad Church party, asked for (1) the giving 
to the laity of a clearly defined share in the administration of 
Church affairs, by means of parochial councils; (2) the re- 
form of Church patronage; (3) security against ministerial 
inefficiency ; (4) a better distribution of Church endowments ; 
and (5) a revocation of the Act of Uniformity with view to the 
adaptation of the services of the Church to the needs of 
different parishes. They added that ‘there are other ques- 
tions of grave importance on which many Churchmen hold 
strong convictions ;’ but they suggestively say that there is 
not the same unanimity concerning them, and so they pru- 
dently refrain from pressing them. 

A local memorial to the bishop, from the diocese of Nor- 
wich, besides asking for patronage and financial reform, 
and for some control over church affairs by parishioners, de- 
mands ‘a due representation of the Protestant laity in 
Convocation ;’ that bishops be no longer Peers of Parliament, 
and that their incomes be reduced ; that ecclesiastical law be 


simplified, and that the whole question of tithes be recon- 
NO. CLXVI. 25 
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sidered by a Royal Commission. And another minor pro- 
gramme, that of ‘ The Laymen’s League,’ calls for the abolition 
of the conge Vélire in its present form, and ‘the making the 
cathedrals mother-churches of the dioceses in the truest 
sense.’ 

An address of the Church Association, as was to be expected, 
is of a highly combative kind, and its proposals would not be 
regarded by the Cambridge memorialists as ‘temperate.’ First 
of all, ‘anarchy must cease, and revolt against law suppressed,’ 
by the immediate deprivation of convicted ecclesiastics. All 
churchwardens should be elected by parishioners, and they 
should be increased in number, and have greater power over 
the services of the Church. Bishops should be appointed by 
the Church of England members of the Cabinet, and not by 
the Premier alone. The parishioners should have a veto on 
all appointments to livings, and all male parishioners who are 
bond fide members of the Church should elect a parochial 
council ; which should have large administrative powers. 

There has been yet another manifesto, which strikes out a 
new line, in regard to both its substance and tone, and still 
more in regard to the signatories attached. It therefore 
deserves to be given in extenso: 


Three centuries ago the Church of England was reformed to suit the 
needs of those times. To suit present needs there must be a fresh 
Reformation. 

Disestablishment and Disendowment have been offered as the best mode 
of bringing the Church of England into harmony with the altered condi- 
tions of national life. Against this course we, the undersigned Conforming 
and Nonconforming ministers, protest. We hold that Disestablishment 
should not come till all efforts at reform have failed. We believe that one 
result of Disestablishment would be either to secularize cathedrals and 
churches which are hallowed by the whole religious history of the nation, 
or to hand them over, with their endowments, to the clergy—a body of 
men whose tendency it is to prefer their own ecclesiastical system to the 
interests of the whole people. 

We would, therefore, declare our united opinion that the Church ought 
to be so reformed as to become once more, in fact as well as in name, the 
Church of the nation; that, in view of this great object, the endowments 
of the Church ought to remain sacred to religious uses ; the people to have 
a voice in the election of its ministers, in the control of its funds, and in 
the arrangement of its services; and the basis of the Church to be so 
widened as to include, as far as possible, the entire Christian thought 
and life of the nation. 

The Church of England would thus be nationalized, while its ancient 
parochial organization would be preserved for promoting, what all the 
Churches alike aim at, the spread of true religion among the people. 


Among the signatories to this document are Dr. Abbott, of 
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the City School, Rev. 8S. A. Barnett, of Whitechapel, Canon 
Bulstrode, Canon Fremantle, Rey. Brooke Lambert, the 
Rev. J. M. Wilson, of Clifton College, and Mr. Albert Grey, 
M.P.—all representatives of what may be called the very 
broadest Church school. But the phenomenal feature of the 
document is the fact, that it has been signed by some dozen 
Nonconformist ministers—Congregationalists, Baptists, and 
Unitarians. That members of the last-named body should 
hold the views expressed in this memorial occasions no sur- 
prise ; but the fact that a few Congregationalists and Baptist 
ministers should be found in such company indicates that the 
idea of comprehension is to some minds sufficiently captivating 
to lead them to disregard both consistency and logic.* 

We have not space to reproduce the numerous suggestions 
of individual writers or speakers; though some of them are 
sufficiently noteworthy to deserve specific mention. The 
Bishop of Liverpool, so far from being gagged by his eleva- 
tion, bewails the condition of the Church’s machinery as 
loudly and,as fearlessly as he did when Vicar of Stradbroke. 
Thus, reproducing in a revised form the letters which he 
wrote in 1869, Bishop Ryle says: 


Thousands of our holiest and most devoted lay Churchmen are begin- 
ning to doubt seriously whether the Church of England is worth pre- 
serving, unless some great changes can be effected. .... They complain 
that there is a plethora of ‘charges’ and a dearth of real ‘ action.’ 
‘Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.’ These laymen ride at single 
anchor. They begin to talk loudly and ominously of the need of a ‘ dis- 
ruption’ and a ‘Free Church!’ Without some reform the Church of 
England in many districts is in danger of dying for want of Churchmen. 
We are in danger from our utter want of Church organization. With 
20,000 clergymen and millions of professing Churchmen, we have no 
regular machinery by which Churchmen can combine, confer, consult, or 
co-operate, and no representation of lay Churchmen whatever... . . The 
Church of England alone, like a huge stranded whale, lies helpless and 
shiftless, and her parochial clergy are practically like the ministers of 
Independent congregations. 


* Since the above was written the Rey. U. Thomas, of Bristol (Congrega- 
tionalist), has announced that he wishes his name to be withdrawn, in conse- 
quence of being unable to accept the development of the scheme in the sense of 
its promoters. ‘ Any measure of so-called Church Reform,’ he says, ‘ which, like 
the one now under consideration, antagonizes the fundamental idea of a chureh, 
is completely at variance with every deepest wish of my heart. The Church 
must be “a congregation of faithful men,” and not a mere heterogenéous mass 
of neighbours, who may, or may not, have a single note of such faithfulness.’ 

The Rev. J. Thew, of Leicester (Baptist), has also withdrawn his name. 
‘When I signed the manifesto,’ he says, ‘I did not know (probably I ought to 
have known) what direction this movement was likely to take,’ and he wishes it 
to be considered that his connection with this movement has ceased. The Rev. 
J. M. Wilson, of Clifton (Episcopalian), and the Rey. H. C. Shuttleworth (Epis- 
copalian), have taken the same course. These gentlemen appear to have signed 
frst and reflected afterwards ! 
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He admits that, believing the Church to be ‘on the edge of a 
precipice,’ he wishes ‘ to frighten people, and make them act,’ 
and for that purpose he proposes a whole string of drastic 
changes at which even the most sanguine Church reformer 
may stand aghast. 

The rest of the episcopal bench appear to have felt it to be 
their duty to throw cold water on the movement, rather than 
to stimulate and further it. The Bishop of Lichfield says 
plainly that he ‘ does not share in the feverish anxiety which 
seems at the present time to be taking hold of the minds of 
some Churchmen,’ and asks, ‘Does any one really believe that. 
these sweeping measures of Church reform will propitiate 
our enemies, or avail to ward off their attacks?’ Yet even 
Bishop Maclagan wants a relaxation of the Act of Uniformity, 
and to be relieved from unnecessary restrictions laid upon 
ministers of the Church. The Bishop of Worcester is also so 
dissatisfied with what has been attempted to be done by 
voluntarily -constituted diocesan conferences and Church 
congresses, that he regards them as ‘an almost unmixed 
evil,’ and is satisfied that : 


nothing can prevent the disruption of the Church of England and all its 
attendant evils but the institution of a general Church council, in which 
laymen duly elected to represent the lay members of the Church shall 
have a substantial voice, and which shall have authority as well to 
regulate matters of internal administration as to prepare such schemes 
for greater changes as may be thought necessary for the sanction of the 
Crown and Parliament.” 


It is a highly suggestive fact that the bishop finds his 
model of a general Church council in the disestablished 
Church of Ireland; saying that ‘ the constitution of the Church 
of Ireland presents to my mind in one respect a pattern 
worthy of imitation, in that it provides fully and effectually 
for the voice of the lay members of the Church in all Church 
councils.’ He, however, does not propose that the Church of 
England should first be disestablished ; but suggests that the 
General Synod of that Church should be ‘in due subordina- 
tion to the control of the Crown and Parliament.’ 

It is interesting to turn from these episcopal and clerical 
suggestions to those of a lay-episcopalian, who is also a 
practical statesman, and at the present time holds an impor- 
tant post in the new Liberal Adminstration—we refer to the 
Home Secretary, Mr. Childers. He, too, is of opinion that, 
if Disestablishment is to be avoided, three reforms must be 
effected : 

* Letter to the Archdeacon of Coventry. 
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First, the sale of Church patronage should be abolished, root and 
branch ; secondly, the stipends of the clergy should be adjusted, so that 
the payments to these public servants may be more proportioned to the 
services rendered by them; thirdly, the Church herself should be em- 
powered to regulate her own secular and administrative affairs without 
recourse to Parliament.* 


To effect the last-named object, he proposes parochial, 
diocesan, and central action. And, like the Bishop of Wor- 
cester, he is obliged to go to the United States and the 
Colonies—which are without established churches—in order 
to find a pattern for his proposed ‘General Council.’ He 
also tries to combine voluntaryism with State Churchism by 
requiring the approval of Parliament for certain of the acts 

/ of the suggested representative bodies. With great naiveté, 
he gives the information that he had made arrangements for 
drafting a Church Reform Bill, which he hoped to introduce 
in the Session of 1880. ‘ But the dissolution, and my own 
accession to office in April, 1880, put an end to this intention.’ 
So he hopes ‘that some member of Parliament attached to 
the Church, and anxious for her reform rather than for Dis- 
—_— will take up the question with a view to legis- 
ation.’ 

It may now be convenient to give in a collected form the 
various points in regard to which it is urged that more or 
less of legislative change is needed, in order to enable the 
Church of England to do its work efficiently, as well as to 
prevent its Disestablishment. Tor that purpose we avail 
ourselves of a list which has appeared in ‘ The Liberator,’t 
making, however, a few additions : 


1, Church Patronage—including the prohibition of the sale of either 
advowsons or next presentations, or both, and a veto by parishioners on 
the nomination of patrons. 

2. Increase in the number of Bishops—Alteration in the mode of their 
appointment—Increase of their authority—Diminution of ditto. 

8. Removal of Bishops from Parliament. 

4, Creation of General and Diocesan Synods. 

5. Creation of Parochial Boards for the management of Church affairs. 

6. Reform of Convocation, by securing a better representation of clergy, 
or the admission of laymen, or both. 

7. Curtailment and revision of services. 

8. The abolition of the Act of Uniformity, and a revision of the Prayer 
Book ; either to render it more Protestant, or more simple. 

9. A relaxation of the terms of clerical subscription. 

10. Repeal, or alteration, of the Church Discipline and Public Worship. 
Regulation Acts. 

11. Ecclesiastical tribunals for the decision of ecclesiastical cases. 


* «Pall Mall Gazette,’ December 17,1885. February, 1886. 
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12. Improved method of dealing with criminous clerks. 

13. Revival of Church discipline. 

14. Security and promotion of curates, 

15. Equalization, or revision, of clerical incomes. 

16. The superannuation of aged clergymen. 

17. Cathedral reform ; to make the cathedrals more useful. 

18. Increased efficiency of the clergy. 

19. Revision of ecclesiastical fees of all kinds. 

20. Alteration of the law relating to tithes. 

21. Sale of glebe lands. 

22. Alteration of the law-relating to dilapidations. 

23. Free and open churches. 

24, Appointment of all churchwardens by parishioners, and an increase: 
of their number and powers. 

25. An exchange of pulpits between Established and Nonconformist 
ministers. 

Church reform is not the proper description of such a 
programme ; for these are changes which amount to a re- 
construction of the Establishment—the reconstruction being 
proposed when the very existence of the institution which has. 
to be reconstructed is admitted to be in peril. Talk of the 
difficulties in the way of Disestablishment!—they are as 
nothing in comparison with the insuperable obstacles in the: 
way of the revolutionary changes which are admitted to be 
needful to secure the maintenance and better working of the 
Establishment. Even supposing—as no one does suppose— 
that there could be a concensus of opinion among the mem- 
bers of the Church of England in regard to the changes to be 
effected, the fact has to be faced that they cannot be effected 
without the action of Parliament. And the parliamentary 
difficulty is of a very complicated kind ; for 


Those who object on principle to national Church establishments of any 
kind, cannot be expected to assent to the reconstruction of an institution 
which they wish to abolish. There is, also, unhappily, the large portion 
of the community who belong to no church, and who would sympathize: 
with Nonconformist opposition, though not on Nonconformist grounds. 
There are the politicians who, impatient at the slow pace of legislation in 
secular matters, would resent the devotion of legislative time to the end- 
less and hopeless task of reforming an ancient Established Church. 
Finally, the unfitness of the House of Commons to, undertake the work of 
reformation is now generally admitted. Churchmen themselves are 
unwilling to ask for the removal of even admitted evils from a body 
composed, not of Churchmen only, but of Roman Catholics, Jews, Non- 
conformists of all kinds, and even of known unbelievers.” 


This last fact was recognized by Mr. Gladstone so far back 
as 1855; when he wrote to Bishop Wilberforce, ‘No good 
to the Church will ever come from Parliament; it must be 


* ‘Disestablishment,’ by Mr. Richard, M.P., and Mr. Carvell Williams, M.P. 
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developed from within.’ And the feeling exists far more 
strongly now than it did then. ‘None but the most short- 
sighted,’ says Lord Carnarvon,* 


Will look to legislation as a remedy for our present difficulties. The 
conditions of Parliament, as now constituted, are incapable of wise and 
just legislation on Church questions. There is scarcely a line on this 
subject in the Statute-book of recent years which would not be better out 
than in; and whatever our difficulties, and even our contentions, the less 
we have of parliamentary interposition the happier we shall be. 


Equally emphatic is the recent utterance of Lord Halifax, 
the President of the English Church Union: + 


This also seems clear, that whatever reforms we want we must carry 
ourselves. We can have no expectation of getting anything from Par- 
liament. Its hands are quite sufficiently full already. Neither can we 
wish to see the Church’s internal affairs discussed by a body like the 
House of Commons. No; what we want let us do it ourselves, and on a 
voluntary basis. 


Yet even Lord Halifax requires some legislative action; for 
though he says, ‘All that we ask is to be let alone,’ he is 
obliged also to ask that ‘ the State will remove the impedi- 
ments it has placed on our own initiative ;’ while, according 
to another portion of his speech, the Church is to retain all 
its endewments. He therefore, apparently, looks for reform 
through what would practically be, disestablishment but 
minus disendowment. 

If that be so, his lordship and his allies are certainly doomed 
todisappointment. Parliament will neither reform the Church, 
nor relax its grasp upon the Church sufficiently to allow it to 
reform itself. Nor will Parliament be influenced in any ap- 
preciable degree either by the recommendations of exclusively 
clerical bodies like the two Convocations, or even by a ‘ House 
of Laymen’ composed mainly of Conservatives, and sarcasti- 
cally described as ‘a body of ecclesiastically-minded gentle- 
men, one half or more of whom, if they had been in Holy 
Orders, might have been made bishops without the objection 
that the new prelates were too like laymen.’ } 

There remains but one suggested expedient for giving self- 
government to the Church without disestablishing it, and that 
is, to first reform Convocation, and then to authorize it to 
prepare legislative measures which Parliament could veto, 
but not amend.§ But the reform of Convocation is of itself a 


* At a meeting of the Church of England Working Men’s Society, 1881. 

+ At a special meeting in London, February 26, 1886. 

t ‘The Spectator.’ 

§ This was the principle of Bills prepared by the Bishop of London in 1874, 
and the Bishop of Carlisle in 1879, but of which little has been heard of late. 
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problem the solution of which might rend the Church; and, 
even given a reformed Convocation, it is not to be anticipated 
that Parliament, however anxious it may be to lighten its 
labours by adopting the modern principle of devolution, will 
so far violate constitutional principles as to virtually transfer 
its authority over the Church to a body which would, of ne- 
cessity, be sectarian and not national in character. The net 
result of all these facts is—as was stated by the lamented 
Dean Alford years ago—that ‘the reformation of the Church 
by the State is a mere chimera.’ And the opinion of that 
broad-minded ecclesiastic has been expressed by a broad- 
minded statesman in later times. ‘The Church of England,’ 
said Mr. W. E. Forster, M.P.—himself a Churchman—in 1881, 
‘is the only great institution in the world which has to go on 
almost without the possibility of reform ; because it can only 
be reformed by Parliament, and Parliament cannot effectually 
reform it.’ 

Hitherto we have kept out of view that which, in the opinion 
of many, no doubt constitutes the most formidable obstacle in 
the way of those Churchmen who desire—some of them with 
passionate earnestness—the purification and the invigoration 
of their Church, while retaining its position as one of our 
national institutions. That obstacle is to be found in the 
irreconcilable antagonism which exists within the Church’s 
pale, in regard to doctrine, to worship, and to government. 
That antagonism is so great, and so apparent, that it has 
been found necessary to justify the existence of such discor- 
dant elements within the same Church by inventing theories 
anent the ‘tolerance’ and ‘ breadth’ of the Church, and by 
applying the euphemistic term ‘schools of thought’ to dif- 
ferent sections who think, act, and feel as diversely as any 
of the schismatical bodies outside the Church’s pale.  Al- 
though the tension is at times very great, yet so long as the 
existing machinery remains unaltered there is a centripetal 
force which maintains a seeming unity and union. But let 
the machinery be overhauled with a view to serious alterations, 
not to say entire reconstruction, and the whole state of things 
would change. Each section would struggle for supremacy, 
or for existence, and the conflict would shake the Church to 
its foundations, and would lead to disruption, if not destruction. 

In the list of desired reforms already given we have not 
attempted to classify them according to the ecclesiastical 
standpoint of those by whom they are demanded ; but it is 
necessary to group the reformers, however roughly, in order 
to see by how wide a gulf they are separated from each other. 
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The moderate reformers would be content to move within 
the existing lines of the established system, and they could 
perhaps ultimately agree upon the measures which they would 
wish to see passed by Parliament. These would include a 
change, greater or less, in the system of patronage; improved 
discipline as regards the clergy ; a better distribution of eccle- 
siastical revenues; an improvement in the condition and 
prospects of curates; and, possibly, the exclusion of bishops 
from the House of Lords. Each of these presents difficulties 
not easily overcome; but they are not insuperable difficulties. 
But when another class of topics is approached, quite another 
set of conditions present themselves. 

The Evangelical Church reformers cannot be spoken of with 
much confidence, since they are weak, timid, and divided. 
Some of them, however, naturally display great soreness of 
feeling at the failure of their protracted and costly efforts to 
repress ritualism and sacerdotalism by means of litigation. 
They also bitterly complain of the disposition of the bishops, 
not merely to screen, but to favour, clergymen who openly 
break the Church’s laws. Therefore they want the Church 
Discipline Act and the Public Worship Regulation Act strength- 
ened, so that they may become more operative, and criminous 
clerks to be subjected to certain and swift punishment. They, 
however, do not fail to see that, in making war upon the 
sacerdotalism, and, as they describe it, the Romanizing ele- 
ment, now strongly intrenched within the English Church, 
their success cannot be complete without the adoption of still 
more decisive measures. They admit that certain passages 
in the Church’s formularies constitute a stronghold of the 
party which they assail, and therefore they ask for a revision 
of the Prayer Book, and a revision in the Protestant as op- 
posed to the ‘Catholic’ sense. They do not, we imagine, 
expect to succeed ; but, if any serious attempt were made in 
the direction indicated, it would encounter the most desperate 
resistance—resistance which could not fail to be successful if 
the conflict occurred prior to the Church’s disestablishment. 

The High Church reformers, and especially the Ritualistic 
section—for High Churchism has now its wings, as well as a 
centre—are, it is needless to say, moving in exactly the oppo- 
site direction to that just described. If they do not now insist 
on the repeal of the two Acts of Parliament upheld by their 
opponents, it is because they boast that they have virtually 
abrogated them, by defying the law, and compelling the 
bishops to put it in abeyance. But they seek to be rid of the 
royal supremacy in matters ecclesiastical ; to free themselves 
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from the jurisdiction of secular courts, and, especially, to ec- 
clesiasticize, if not to destroy, the authority of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in regard to doctrine or 
ritual. 

Whether or not the Royal Commission appointed in 1881 
to inquire into the constitution and working of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts was designed to further the objects of this, the most 
aggressive, section of the Church, it is certain that they claim 
the result as a signal triumph for their cause. The report of 
the Commissioners, it is alleged, ‘entirely alters the com- 
plexion of the relations between Church and State, recognizing 
as it does the autonomy of the Church in regard to spiritual 
matters, and recommending Parliament to give to it certain 
privileges in regard to the management of its own affairs.’* 
And it must be admitted that, as regards the recommendations 
of the majority of the Commissioners, there is too much 
ground for this bold contention. It is true that the dangerous 
changes in our judicial system proposed by the Commissioners 
have neither been, nor are likely to be, adopted by Parliament ; 
but the fact that they are on record undoubtedly strengthens 
the position of those who are striving to throw off the yoke of 
the State, while retaining all the advantages which can be 
conferred on a Church by the State. 

It is necessary to bear in mind the existence, the strength, 
and the determination of this party in the Church, to form an 
adequate estimate of the utter impracticability of the schemes 
propounded by another party, which is to be found at an 
exactly opposite pole—those who may be designated the very 
broadest of Church reformers. They are few in number, but they 
have the courage of their opinions, and their pertinacity is 
proof against all the arguments, the ridicule, and the denun- 
ciation which have been freely levelled against them. Their 
principal leaders are Mr. Albert Grey, M.P., the Rev. S. A. 
‘Barnett, and Canon Fremantle, with somewhat equivocal 
aid from ‘The Pall Mall Gazette’ and two or three Noncon- 
formist ministers, to whom we have already made reference. 

Their watchword is—not Disestablishment, but the ‘nation- 
alizing of the Church ;’ ‘Home Rule in the Church’ and 
‘ democratizing the Church’ being other phrases intended to 
embody their principle, and to indicate their designs. They 
have just as bad an opinion of the Establishment as it now 
exists as the staunchest Liberationist; but they shrink from 
the difficulties of Disestablishment ; they deprecate the appro- 
priation of Church endowments to secular purposes, and they 
* ‘Church Review.’ 
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dread the increased power of sacerdotalism which, they con- 
tend, would develop itself in a Church no longer controlled 
by the State. Therefore they propose, as an alternative, that 
the basis of the Church shall be ‘ so widened as to include, as 
far as possible, the entire Christian thought and life of the 
nation.’ To this end, the clergy to be disestablished and not 
the Church; and what is meant by that is, that the parishioner, 
as such, ‘ comes first before the clergyman, the church ofticer,. 
or the bishop,’ and that ‘all parishioners are equally alike 
part and parcel of the Church’; and that neither subserip- 
tion, nor confession of creed, is required of them.* They 
propose that ‘ the life now held to be outside the Church shel 
be allowed to beat through the veins and arteries of the 
Church’s organization.’ + 

That is the rhetoric of the movement. For the practical 
methods of carrying it into effect we must turn to the Church 
Boards Bill, brought in by Mr. Albert Grey, and also backed 
by Mr. Stafford Howard, Sir J. Lubbock, Mr. McIver, Sir U. 
Kay Shuttleworth (Liberals), and Mr. Houldsworth and Mr. 
Gerald Balfour (Conservatives). This measure authorizes 
the formation of parochial Church Boards by all parishioners 
entitled to vote in vestry. Such boards are to consist of the 
incumbent, two members nominated by him, and six elective 
members—nothing being said about their qualification. A 
board is to have power to make any change, not contrary to 
law, ‘in the manner of conducting the services and ministra- 
tions of the church,’ or in the clerical vestménts, or in seating 
the parishioners, or ‘in the lights, ornaments, decorations, 
furniture, or fittings of the church.’ It is also to superintend 
the distribution of moneys collected, and to ‘ undertake the 
management of any matter of an ecclesiastical value affecting 
the general interests of the parish’ hitherto managed by the 
clergy or churchwardens. No change is to be made without 
the sanction of the board, and the incumbent and church- 
wardens are to conform to all its lawful orders. The incum- 
bent may, however, appeal to the bishop, who may disallow 
the orders or compel obedience. There is also a provision 
for preaching by persons not in holy orders; and a board may 

* Rev. G, S. Reaney in ‘ The Pall Mall Gazette.’ 

t+ The Rev. S. A. Barnett in ‘ The Methodist Times.’ 

} This may be thought to look like a powerful backing ; but the real strength, 
or ‘weakness, of the scheme in the House of Commons was conclusively shown in 
one of the divisions on Mr. Dillwyn’s motion for Disestablishment in Wales, 
Mr. Grey’s amendment in favour of Church Reform received but forty-nine votes ; 
and it is within our knowledge that some of these were given by members who 


voted for it secretly because it condemned the existing Establishment in Wales, 
which they wished not to reform, but to abolish. 
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object to the institution of a clerical presentee—the bishop 
having power to refuse to institute. 

The framers of all these schemes have to deal with the 
initial difficulty of deciding in whom the governing power 
shall be Yested. It is not enough to say ‘in Churchmen;’ 
because the question at once arises, ‘ What is a Churchman ?’ 
and that’ is variously answered. The voter, or the board 
member, must be a communicant, say some; or a bond fide 
member of the Church of England—whatever that may mean 
—say others. Mr. Grey and his supporters, instead of trying 
to untie the knot, have simply cut it, by admitting everybody, 
without distinction of sect, character, or condition. That is 
too much for even the Broad Church ‘ Spectator,’ which desig- 
nates the scheme ‘ Latitudinarianism in excelsis,’ and declares 
that it is more likely to prejudice religion than Disestablish- 
ment itself. ‘Neutral religions,’ it rightly says, ‘are no 
religion at all’; and it would be a graver calamity than Dis- 
establishment ‘to substitute for the establishment of one 
coherent, though comprehensive form of Christian faith, the 
establishment of a caput mortuwm of the Christian faith.’ 
And if that be the view taken of the comprehension scheme in 
so liberal and tolerant a quarter, the reception accorded to it 
in a very different quarter may be readily imagined. The 
more than scorn, the loathing and the anger, excited in High 
Church circles by these Church Board proposals, was thus 
expressed by Lord Halifax at the meeting of the. English 
Church Union already referred to: 


Yes, our religion isto be decided by Act of Parliament, and our morality 
as well, and vestries in the country with a Parliament in London, con- 
taining men of the opinions of Mr. Bradlaugh and of Mr. John Morley, 
‘who has recently told us that the Church and the clergy are the real 
enemies of mankind, are to decide in future what we are to believe, and 
to tell us from time to time which of the Commandments it is desirable 
we should, when it happens to suit us, endeavour to keep. What can one 
say to such schemes except this—that, however little Mr. Grey may think 
or intend it, they are, in fact, the result of a most astounding, and I will 
add a culpable ignorance or of a scarcely disguised atheism. ‘They imply 
that it is not the Church which is to teach the world, but the world the 
Church. The logical outcome of placing the government of the Church 
of England, her faith, and her worship in the hands of the ordinary local 
authority in each parish, as Mr. Grey proposes, is that Buddhists, and 
Mahomedans, Jews, Agnostics, and infidels of all sorts—in a word, the 
whole of mankind, irrespective of creed, should in a wider sphere decide 
upon the government and faith of the Christian Church. That Mr. Grey 
and those who act with him should suppose that the clergy and laity of 
the Church of England will ever consent to such a betrayal of their trust ; 
that they will ever agree to the government of the Church being handed 
‘over in each parish to the ordinary local authority; that they would 
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endure for an instant parochial councils such as he proposes, with statutory 
powers, is not only to show one’s self deficient in the faintest and most ele- 
mentary notion of what the Christian Church is, but to be entirely ignorant 
of the deepest religious convictions of even the Nonconformist bodies. 


In making this reference to the Nonconformist bodies, 
the High Church Lord Halifax shows himself to be far 
better acquainted with their principles and feelings than 
the Broad Church Mr. Grey. The truth is, that High 
Churchmen and Nonconformists are to some extent agreed 
in regard to the constitution and government of a Chris- 
tian Church. A great majority of the latter would accept in 
substance the definition of a church contained in the Nine- 
teenth Article, which describes ‘ the visible Church of Christ. 
as a congregation of faithful men in which the pure Word of 
God is preached, and the sacraments are duly administered 
according to Christ’s ordinances in all those things that of 
necessity are required.’ That is a description which involves. 
the idea of definite conceptions in regard to truth and error, 
oneness of spirit and substantial agreement respecting prac- 
tical action. A Nonconformist community would deprecate, 
rather than welcome, accessions which implied that it rested 
on the basis of diversity and contrariety, instead of oneness. 
and unity. Still more would it resent intervention in its 
affairs on the part of those who were outsiders and aliens, and 
who gave no guarantees of attachment to, or interest in, the 
objects for which the community existed. How then can 
Nonconformists be expected to be parties to an attempt to 
force upon Episcopalians a system which they would not think 
of submitting to themselves ? How, indeed, could Englishmen 
generally abandon in regard to a church a principle univer- 
sally accepted and acted upon in regard to all other associated 
bodies, whether existing for political, religious, social, or 
intellectual purposes? That principle is, that there must be 
substantial agreement on the part of those who combine so. 
far as concerns the practical objects of combination. But the 
schemes of the Church comprehensionists and nationalizers are 
based upon an exactly opposite principle, and, as has been 
truly said, ‘are suggestive of nothing but incongruities, con- 
trariness, and confusion.’”* And not only do they sacrifice. 
the Church, with the vain hope of saving the Establishment ; 
they sacrifice the very idea of an Establishment itself. For 
what would really be established in such an institution as. 
that which Mr. Barnett and his friends desire to create? Not. 
truth ; for, if it is to include all the religious thought of the 
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nation, it must include error as well as truth. Not uni- 
’ formity; for against that the framers of such schemes wage 

unrelenting war. Not the orderly working of perfect eccle- 
‘siastical machinery; for that is suggestive of restraints 
against which religious fervour or eccentricity is sure to rebel. 
‘Then what would be established ? What room Would there 
be for the action of the State, if free play were given to all 
the desires of congregations or of parishes? State-authority 
-and prestige would become a mere name; while freedom and 
flexibility can be better had without, than with, State-inter- 
vention. Thesimple truth is, that this new idea of a National 
‘Church is little more than a device for dealing with the 
ancient ecclesiastical edifices and endowments in some other 
way than that in which they would be dealt with as a result 
of Disestablishment. To schemes of Church extension it is 
absolutely fatal; for where would be the religious zeal and 
liberality needed to provide the churches and the religious 
agencies required for the future needs of the population, when 
-all the old conditions of religious life had vanished, and vague 
sentimentalism had taken the place of dogma, and latitudi- 
narianism and indifference had displaced orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy alike ? 

The conclusions at which we arrive in respect to the whole 
subject may be stated with both definiteness and brevity. 
For the various reasons already stated, we believe there will 
be no extensive or real reforms in the Church of England so 
long as it remains legally connected with the State. Even 
the attempts to secure reform will be but few, and will be but 
feebly supported by the great bulk of those who are supposed 
to be most deeply interested in them. Liberal Governments 
will be far more likely to rid themselves of the difficulties 
belonging to the Establishment by getting rid of, than by 
reconstructing it; while Conservative Governments will be 
much more anxious to obtain the votes of Churchmen at 
elections than to give a quid pro quo for their support in the 
form of well-considered measures of Church reform. The 
Parliaments of the future will be as Gallio-like in this matter 
as have been the Parliaments of the past. The result will be 
that in the course of two or three years it will be seen that 
the only hope of real reformation in the Church lies in the 
direction from which so many Churchmen and _ politicians 
now turn away their affrighted gaze. It will then be useless 
to cry any longer, ‘Reform, and not Disestablishment!’ 
The cry will have served its purpose for a time, but will 
have lost all efficacy. Another cry will then be heard— 
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‘Disestablish, as the only means of reform!’ And when it 
prevails—as prevail it will—Churchmen will discover that 
the mere act of Disestablishment has destroyed many of the 
inveterate abuses which now defy all their efforts to extir- 
pate them; while every other evil can be grappled with, in 
the interest of the Church and of religion, without any regard 
to the traditions of a State-institution or the exigencies of 
politicians. They will breathe the air of freedom, and that 
alone will invigorate them for the great but inspiriting task 
of winning for the Church of England, not only the deserved 
affection of its members, but the admiration and gratitude 
of the entire nation. 


Art. VIII.—Political Survey of the Quarter. 


Tere has seldom been so marked a change in political 
opinion during so short a period as that which has been 
quietly effected since the opening of the present Parliament. 
It was natural that there should be a flutter of anticipation 
and excitement in view of the assembling of a House of 
Commons which had been chosen by a constituency so inex- 
perienced and under conditions so unusual. We have hardly 
yet realized the full meaning of the political events of last 
autumn. The fierceness with which the Tory party fought, 
as though they felt that their political existence depended on 
the issue, the recklessness with which they attacked their 
opponents, the discreditable alliance with the Irish National- 
ists, which alone saved them from a disaster more complete 
than any which has overtaken either political party in our 
times, were themselves sufficiently disturbing factors. But 
when to these were added the hardly-concealed schism in the 
Liberal ranks, the want of a clear understanding between the 
leaders of the party in Lancashire and other homes of 
moderate Liberalism, and their allies in the counties, the 
excitement caused by the reiterated lies about the promise 
of ‘ three acres and a cow,’ and the divisions fomented by the 
well-devised Tory cry of the ‘ Church in danger,’ it seemed as 
though all possible elements of political strife and difficulty 
had been thrown into the witches’ cauldron, and it was im- 
possible to predict what would emerge. 

The incidents of the conflict, also, were so dramatic as to 
intensify the prevailing excitement. On the second day of 
the elections the Tories had made up their minds to a victory 
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all along the line, and the impression was so strong, and was 
so sedulously encouraged by that curious evening paper which 
persists in calling itself Liberal while doing its possible worst 
against the Liberal cause, that we doubt whether it has been 
effaced even yet. At all events, even when the returns were 
complete, and it was manifest that the Liberal party all but 
equalled the Tories and the Parnellites combined, the late 
Government prepared for the retention of office. This is a 
fact to which too little significance has been attached. Liberals 
find it hard to be angry about it, since in taking this course 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill were playing their 
game. Mr. Gladstone, however, was clearly right when, speak- 
ing on Mr. Holmes’s motion, and vindicating the delay in the 
production of his Irish policy, he said that the blame rested 
rather upon Lord Salisbury for not following recent prece- 
dents and resigning office as soon as he found that the elec- 
tions had left him in so decided a minority. Why was it he 
did not do so? His apologists would probably say that his 
opponents were so divided among themselves as to render it 
impossible for Mr. Gladstone to form a Government. But 
that was clearly a matter to be settled by Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, and he did settle it as soon as the question was put to him. 
Then it has been urged (and this was really the strongest 
plea) that neither party had a majority of the entire House. 
The inference is not very obvious, that a small minority, 
numbering little more than one-third of the House, should 
hold office in preference to a body which, if not in an absolute 
majority, barely failed to attain even that, and was in a very 
decided majority in Great Britain, but it was eminently 
satisfactory to the Primrose League, to the editor of ‘The 
Times’ newspaper, and to the dwellers in Clubland generally. 
It is only fair to the Tories to say that it was encouraged by 
the unwise talk of some Radicals, who ought to have known 
better, about the expediency of a Liberal majority governing 
through a Tory Ministry. The idea is one which will never 
be acceptable to straightforward English politicians. It 
savours too much of diplomacy and j/inesse, and these are 
qualities which never commend themselves to Englishmen, 
and least of all to English Liberals. It was advocated, how- 
ever, with a show of plausible argument, to encourage the 


hopes of the Tories. But the true secret of the resolution of 


Lord Salisbury to meet Parliament as Premier was a vague 
hope that the Irish vote might be secured. The exact date 
at which that dream vanished—that is, the exact date at 
which it became clear that the idea of conciliation must give 
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place to that of coercion in Ireland—cannot be ascertained at 
present. But nothing can be more clear to unprejudiced 
minds than that this decision came too late to allow of any 
change in the position of the Government. In other words, 
the Ministry did not resign in December, because some of its 
leading members still indulged the hope that they might carry 
their party in favour of a policy which would satisfy Mr. 
Parnell. There can be no doubt that overtures, more or less 
direct, were made to Mr. Parnell. Whether they were rejected 
by him as insufficient, or whether it was found impossible to 
educate the Tory party into accepting them, is a point on which 
we cannot have any certainty. Allthat we know is the result. 

This is a point which must be kept in mind and empha- 
sized if we are to understand the subsequent movements of 
public opinion. The attitude of the late Ministry towards Mr. 
Parnell had prepared the way for the startling announcement. 
made by a news agency in December, that Mr. Gladstone was 
not only prepared to deal with the subject, but had already 
drafted a measure of Home Rule for Ireland. Of course a 
wild outcry was at once raised against the ambitious states- 
man, who was prepared to sacrifice the Empire in order to 
secure for himself a fresh tenure of, office; and there can be 
little doubt that the clamour was-swélled,-if. not created, 
by those who were mortitied because the very report 
had spoiled their game. ; The excitement whieh followed the 
announcement was indescribabie:- Every Liberal (%), mode- 
rate or otherwise, who had, or fancied he had, a grudge 
against his chief (and the number of those who have an 
eternal difference both with their chief and their party, as. 
to their own merits and the way in which these ought to be 
rewarded, will always be considerable), made haste to feed it 
fat. Whig peers who had long been sitting on the fence 
suddenly resolved to leap on to the other side. Dukes and 
earls publicly proclaimed their secession from their old friends, 
and ‘The Times’ took care to herald every such withdrawal 
as a new misfortune for the Liberal party, boding disaster 
to it, but first of all insuring the ruin of Mr. Gladstone. For 
a time there was something approaching to panic. Wherever 
we went we were told that Mr. Gladstone had broken up the 
party, and that there was nothing in prospect but a period 
of confusion and probable reaction. Some even went so far 
as to prophesy that Lord Salisbury would dissolve again in 
the hope of securing a Parliament more favourable to his. 
views. It was vain to argue that such a proceeding, which 
was barely within the limits of the constitution, was full of 
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risk for himself and his party, that he must certainly lose 
heavily in the boroughs, and that there was no reason to 
expect any gain in the counties. For the moment London 
journalism had the ground to itself, and ‘The Times’ was 
proclaiming day by day that the country was indignant with 
Mr. Gladstone, and that all party differences would be for- 
gotten, and the nation rally as one man to the defence of the 
Union. 

When we look back to these wild predictions and then com- 
pare them with such evidences of public feeling as have since 
been given, we begin to understand howcompletely able editors, 
especially if they find their inspiration in London clubs, may 
be mistaken as to the opinion of the country. Parliament 
met, and the panic among the Liberals subsided as if by 
magic. The first night’s experience showed that the fate of 
the Ministry was sealed, and a week had not elapsed when it 
Was ignominiously driven from office. What was even more 
remarkable, Mr. Gladstone at once formed a Government, 
and, despite the difficulties which are gathering around him, 
even as we write this, the position to-day is what no one, 
looking at the state of affairs three months ago, would have 
ventured to predict. 

Seldom, if aver, has the over dowering influence of a great 
personality’ been 80 ‘couspicudus. * ‘Three months ago there 
were not afew; even amore these‘ whe had hitherto been Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘aicent'supporters, whe were whispering that his 
day was over, and his work done. In the case of any other 
statesman this would not have been a very unreasonable or 
even uncomplimentary suggestion, seeing that he is seventy- 
six years of age, that he has had more than half a century 
of parliamentary life, that it is more than forty years since he 
became a Cabinet Minister, that it is thirty years since 
he dazzled the country by his brilliant financial successes, 
and that it is nearly twenty years since he first became 
Prime Minister. But remembering the boundless energy 
of the great chief, and the unwillingness of his admirers 
to believe that there was, or was likely to be, any decay of 
his spirit and force, it was startling to find how fast the idea 
that his mission was accomplished was spreading even 
among staunch friends. It is not to be denied that the last 
Midlothian campaign was disappointing. Nonconformists 
were displeased, not so much because of the policy which Mr. 
Gladstone advocated as of the tone which he adopted. 
Numbers of advanced Liberals and Radicals, who were 
thoroughly loyal to a leader who on many points was not as 
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pronounced as themselves, were mortified to find his influence 
thrown so decidedly into the scale of the moderate Liberals. 
We are not going too far when we say that the Midlothian 
speeches had deeply wounded some of the Prime Minister’s 
most attached and trusty friends. The return of Mr. Goschen 
for Edinburgh, followed by that of Mr. Childers, certainly did 
nothing to improve the situation, and it seemed as though 
Mr. Gladstone had cooled the zeal of his own loyal followers 
without conciliating the support of the moderate Liberals. In 
a large number of cases it was said, with no little bitterness, 
that he had seriously damaged the Liberal chances of success, 
since candidates who felt themselves more or less bound 
by his utterances were hindered from kindling that Noncon- 
formist enthusiasm which would have been the one efficient 
counteractive to the frenzied appeals and the unscrupulous 
efforts of the Church defenders. 
_ We do not recall these incidents with any intention of 
reflecting upon Mr. Gladstone. His position was an extremely 
difficult one, much more so than can be fully understood by 
those who are ignorant of the varied influences which were 
doubtless brought to bear upon him. The boundless assump- 
tions of the ‘moderate Liberals’ in the press may, however, 
give us some idea of the persistency with which their views 
would be pressed in private circles, where there was no one to 
challenge their fundamental maxim that Whig principles are 
the salt of political wisdom, and that it is only by them that the 
salvation of the State can be effected. It was a misfortune, 
too, that Mr. Gladstone had no opportunity of measuring the 
force of the extraordinary movement which was going on in 
so many of the agricultural counties, and which has given the 
Liberal party their present majority. We do not, therefore, 
refer to the circumstances which had unfairly depressed 
his influence for the time, with any idea of complaint about 
him, but rather in order to mark the extreme contrast between 
then and now. Parliament no sooner met than Mr. Glad- 
stone’s old ascendency became manifest. Every day has 
made it more clear that he not only enjoys the confidence of 
the Liberal party in the House, but that in the country at 
large he has secured that perfect trust which is given only to 
statesmen of high character and transcendent ability, whose 
patriotism has been proved by faithful service, and which was 
never given in such measure to any statesman before. 

On the other hand, everything that passion could inspire 
and ingenuity could suggest has been done by the great oracle 
of English journalism in order to shake the faith of the people 
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in their illustrious leader, and all has signally failed. That 
failure suggests that it would be wiser to pursue a contrary 
course, to give Mr. Gladstone credit for ordinary good sense 
and the average amount of patriotism, and to deal with his 
proposals accordingly as furnishing matter for careful dis- 
cussion rather than wunreasoning denunciation. We, for 
example, are not prepared to adopt any scheme of Home 
Rule which Mr. Gladstone may bring forward without exami- 
nation, but we shall certainly endeavour to enter on that. 
examination without such prejudice as would be justified if 
we believed it possible that the Prime Minister was using 
his mighty influence to entrap his party into the support of 
measures fatal to the unity and authority of the Empire. 
But the suggestion that Mr. Gladstone is lacking in patriotism, 
or that he is a mere dreamer, or that he is a played-out senti- 
mentalist, on whom argument would be wasted, only prevents 
a fair discussion and enlists our sympathies on Mr. Gladstone’s 
side. He may make a mistake in this Irish policy. On that we 
shall form our opinion when we know what the policy is. 
But even were we constrained to differ from him on that point, 
that would not alter our estimate of his greatness as the ablest 
and most upright statesman England has ever known. It 
is the persistent endeavour to excite this feeling of which we 
complain in ‘ The Times,’ professing to represent what it cails 
the ‘ Unionists.’ We are all Unionists. Mr. Gladstone certainly 
quite as much as the Tory chief who in his speech at Newport 
spoke of the union between Austria and Hungary as one that 
might be regarded with favour, though as yet he did not see 
his way to its adoption. What is more, any proposal to alter 
the relations between England and Ireland will be scrutinized 
with the utmost care and jealousy. When ‘ The Times’ writes 
of ‘an attempt to entrap Parliament into the acceptance, 
on the faith of Mr. Gladstone’s recommendation, of organic 
changes touching the vital parts of the Constitution, and 
never yet presented to the electors of the United Kingdom,’ 
it writes sheer nonsense, and knows that it is nonsense. It 
will take a stronger Minister even than Mr. Gladstone to 
‘entrap’ Parliament. Mr. Gladstone is about the very last 
who would venture on the attempt. There is certainly a sin- 
gular inconsistency between this suggestion and the complaint 
: the delay of a few weeks in the production of the Ministerial 
plan. 

We are not surprised, however, that the Opposition does 
not like the delay. It gives time for discussion, and discus- 
sion does not improve the prospects of those who have no 
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answer but an uncompromising ‘No’ to return to the de- 
mands of Ireland. Their policy was to excite an unreasoning 
hate against Mr. Gladstone, as one who was ready to dis- 
member the Empire in order to minister to his own personal 
ambition. The accusation was absurd on the face of it. If 
there is a man in England who beyond all others must 
naturally be concerned about the true glory of his country, 
it is our veteran Prime Minister. That country has given 
him the highest honours she could confer, and his one ambi- 
tion as a politician, not to speak of him as a patriot, must 
be to repay this long-continued confidence with faithful 
service. Mr. Gladstone is pre-eminently a statesman who 
thinks of the verdict of the world and of posterity far more 
than of any temporary success. What can a few months or 
even years of office matter to him, except in so far as they 
give him an opportunity of advancing the true interests of the 
nation? He may believe that with his long experience and 
his strong hold upon a large section of his fellow-countrymen 
he has exceptional qualifications for the settlement of a diffi- 
culty which has worried English statesmen and been an in- 
eessant trouble to the nation for the last eighty-five years, 
that is, ever since the Union was effected, and he may have 
wished for the opportunity of making the attempt. In such 
an ambition there is nothing to be condemned, but everything 
to be honoured. However it may suit some to praise the 
Union, and talk of it as though it were a fundamental article 
in our Constitution, it came in only with the century. It was 
cradled in treason, corruption, and falsehood, and from the 
hour of its birth until now it has been the fruitful cause of 
trouble to both peoples. That it can continue as it is, is impos- 
sible. The statesman who can propose a wise plan of settle- 
ment will confer an incalculable blessing on both nations. 
Is Mr. Gladstone to be censured or suspected because he 
desires to make the attempt? For twenty years the recon- 
ciliation of Ireland has been an object on which his heart has 
been set. It was the main topic of his speeches in the South- 
West Lancashire campaign of 1868, and he has never lost sight 
of it since. He has failed to realize all that he hoped from 
the great measures he has passed, and if this has not led him to 
despair, but has made him feel that he must go yet deeper 
if he is to bring the two countries into real harmony, there 
is here as much to admire in the spirit of his policy as in the 
energy with which it has been pursued. He may, of course, 
be mistaken in his ideas, and if so there will be plenty of 
critics ready to point out his errors. All that we ask is that 
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it should be honestly recognized that there is a problem of 
infinite difficulty to be solved, and that Mr. Gladstone’s 
attempt to solve it should not be prejudiced by senseless 
imputations upon his motives and purposes. 

Happily the country has already settled this point. Seldom, 
if ever, has there been so remarkable an expression of public 
opinion. The re-elections of the new Ministers were the 
most emphatic rebuke which could have been administered to. ° 
the heated passion which fretted and fumed against the 
return of Mr. Gladstone to power. That the great Liberal 
majority should refuse to tolerate a Tory Ministry was one of 
the most natural incidents in political warfare. Yet it was 
represented as a factious move, and all kinds of intrigues 
were set in motion, in order to interfere with the ordinary 
course of procedure, and, if possible, to form some kind of 
Coalition Ministry. Their failure was no doubt largely due 
to Lord Hartington. His lordship’s politics are not ours, 
but not the less do we honour the high-minded course which 
he has pursued in what must be to him a crisis of great. 
difficulty. 

To a politician of the old Whig type, whose attachment to 
the Liberal party was little better than a traditional senti- 
ment, and who, in fact, would not be sorry to find a pretext 
for severing ties which had become uncongenial, the situation 
would have been in every way agreeable. Following the 
example set by so many of our Whig peers recently, he 
would have issued a manifesto announcing that Mr. Gladstone 
had exhausted his patience which had long been sorely 
tried, and then he would have made his way into the Tory 
camp, with drums beating and flags flying, to signalize his 
‘desertion of his old friends. But Lord Hartington is of a very 
different type from Lord Grey, who, unfortunately for himself, 
and to some extent for the country also, has never found him- 
self able to agree long with any party ; or from Lord Fortescue, 
who is an admirable specimen of a Low Church aristocrat; or 
even from the Dukes of Bedford and Westminster, both of 
them having many Liberal instincts, but somewhat unduly 
oppressed with the sense of the dignity belonging to great 
landed proprietors. He is a man of great political shrewd- 
ness, which saves him from falling into the mistakes of many 
men of his order. With a little more energy and decision he 
might do a service of exceptional value to his country in 
a crisis which specially demands the guidance of a statesman 
with aristocratic connections, who, if he has not any demo- 
cratic sympathies, is at all events able to measure the strength 
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of the democratic movement, and to. appreciate the necessity of 
dealing fairly with its demands. Lord Hartington has never 
shown himself obstinately wedded to old ideas and established 
institutions. Probably he would prefer the quiet continuance 
of a state of things in which there is much that must be 
eminently satisfactory to a man in his position. But he 
knows that it cannot be. No man can understand better 
than he that this is an age of progress, and therefore, instead 
of an irrational and futile resistance to all change, his 
endeavour has been to make it as gradual as possible. Above 
all, he is thoroughly loyal and straightforward, and this 
quality has not only largely contributed to his influence and 
popularity, but has given him a position of extraordinary 
strength at the present time. He may not have a large 
following, but he is undoubtedly a statesman of great in- 
fluence. His fidelity to the Liberal party baffled the designs 
which ‘The Times’ did its utmost to foster, and to which it 
would seem that Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill 
lent themselves. Had these politicians acted throughout — 
in the spirit which they showed in the last two days of their 
administration, there might have been a possibility of 
coalition, though even then if would have been contrary to 
all Lord Hartington’s instincts. But it was simply im- 
possible that he could associate himself with men who had 
been so untrue to all their principles and professions. Their 
action in June last, when they climbed into power by aid of « 
Mr. Parnell, and their conduct at the General Election, when 
they distinctly played for the Irish vote, had raised barriers be- 
tween them which it would be impossible for him to surmount. 
The speech of Lord Randolph Churchill on the Maamtrasna 
question, and the speeches of Lord Salisbury at Newport and 
at St. Stephen’s Club on the eve of the elections, when the 
late Premier exulted in the victory which he fancied had 
been secured’ to his party by the Parnell manifesto, made 
it impossible for Lord Hartington to trust them as de- 
fenders of the unity of the Empire against the designs of the 
Nationalists. That he would reject any overtures pointing 
in the direction of alliance with them was, therefore, certain 
from the first. Had he accepted them he would have sacri- 
ficed himself, put an end to the moderate Liberal party, and 
done no real good to the country. In every sense it would have 
been a calamity. 

As it is, he has gained in reputation by that sturdy loyalty 
to his chief and his party which opened the way for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s return to his old position, that he might make one more 
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effortto end the Irish difficulty. Lord Hartington’sabsence from 
the Cabinet was undoubtedly a serious drawback from the satis- 
faction which would otherwise have been felt by the Liberal 
party in this distinct recognition of their victory at the polls. 
But it was almost the only cause for regret. A great deal of 
talk was made about Sir Henry James, who followed Lord 
Hartington into retirement. But the idea of Sir Henry 
James as a leading politician is one with which the country 
has not yet become quite familiar. He is regarded as an 
able advocate, who has done some party service, but we have 
not been accustomed to think of him as one of our political 
chiefs, and for ourselves, we hope that he never will be so 
regarded. Lawyers, except in the rare cases where they are 
inspired by political enthusiasm, are not likely to be good 
Liberal leaders. We have certainly seen nothing in Sir 
Henry James which would lead us to believe that he is one of 
these remarkable politicians. As to the peers who were in 
Mr. Gladstone’s last Cabinet, but are not in this, there is no 
reason to regret their absence. In the substitution of Lord 
Herschell for Lord Selborne the party has a very decided gain, 
since it parts with one whose Liberalism was a vanishing 
quantity which had all but disappeared, and has in his place 
a politician with clear and intelligent principles and decided 
popular sympathies. 

Taken man for man, the Cabinet is distinctly stronger than 
that which broke up last June. The most significant appoint- 
ment, of course, was thatof Mr. John Morley. That a politician 
of very advanced views, and without any official experience, 
should be created Chief Secretary for Ireland, that is, be sud- 
denly elevated to the office which for the moment is the second 
in importance in the Cabinet, was remarkable enough, but it 
became still more so in view of Mr. Morley’s strong opinions 
on the Irish question. In truth, it needed nothing more than 
this as an index to the direction to Mr. Gladstone’s policy. It 
would be foolish, indeed, to assume that he means to adopt Mr. 
Morley’s ideas en bloc, but it would be nothing short of absurdity 
to delude ourselves with the belief that the Chief Secretary would 
have accepted office, or, deed, that it would have been 
offered to him, unless all thought of coercion had been 
abolished, and a very decided advance were to be made in the 
direction of Home Rule. It is the height of folly to write 
after the fashion of ‘ The Times,’ on the assumption that Mr. 
Gladstone is prepared to divide the Empire, or that he is so 
blinded by illusions, bred by his own sentimentalism, as to be 
in danger of perpetrating an act of criminal madness through 
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sheer infatuation. But Mr. Morley’s appointment made 
certain, what events are now confirming, that an extensive 
measure of Home Rule is contemplated. What it is to be, 
the Cabinet knows but imperfectly as yet, and the country, of 
‘course, is ignorant, except for the rumours, more or less correct 
given in the press. 

The expectancy with which the country awaits the revela- 
tion of the Ministerial plan is shaded by a deep anxiety, which 
is felt as strongly by many of Mr. Gladstone’s devoted friends 
as by any one else. Indeed it would not be too much to say 
that in them it has a peculiar keenness. Their confidence in 
the honoured leader of many years is not shaken, but they 
look forward with some misgiving to any scheme of Home 
Rule. Some of this feeling is doubtless to be attributed to the 
rapidity with which public thought has moved on in relation to 
this subject. Itis difficult to realize that Home Rule has become 
a question of practical politics, and there is the hesitation 
which men naturally feel when suddenly called upon to con- 
front so grave a problem. It cannot be said that in this case 
we have been prepared to give it a favourable consideration 
by the spirit and manner in which Irish demands have been 
urged. For years the Irish party have made us understand 
that they were prepared to sacrifice everything in order to 
secure their one object. They have spent but little time in 
endeavouring to convince us that the separate legislature, 
on which they insist, would be safe for us, expedient for 
them, and, above all, right for both. All their endeavour has 
been to force us to accept it, with or without the consent of 
our judgment. They have by a course of obstructive policy, 
which has not only prevented the progress of all reform, but 
lowered the character of Parliament, sought to bully us into 
submission. Of course this has had an exacerbating and ex- 
asperating influence which will not contribute to calmness of 
discussion, much less prejudice us in favour of the Irish view. 
In the case of the Liberal party that feeling is strengthened 
by the recollection of the late contests. Men who are smart- 
ing under defeats, due to the desertion of the Liberal flag by 
those whom the party has made so many efforts to conciliate, 
are not likely to be prepossessed on behalf of a scheme which 
would practically concede to them all they ask, and, we might 
almost add, more than they ever expected to receive. 

It has to be remembered, however, that the present difficulty 
has been created by the late Tory Ministry, and that it is one 
which, in one form or other, must be dealt with. Hardly was 
he out of office when Lord Randolph Churchill rushed off to 
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Belfast and there made a belligerent speech to the Ulster 
Orangemen, in which the provocation to civil war was as 
direct and as violent as anything which is charged against 
the Social Democrats who are to be tried at the Old Bailey. 
Had he made the same speech last October, the whole question 
would have worn a different aspect to-day. If it had not caused 
the Irish Nationalists to forgive even Mr. Forster’s sins, and 
to tolerate a Liberal Administration lest a worse thing should 
come to them, it would at least have induced them to maintain 
a neutral position in the English constituencies. It is speak- 
ing moderately to say that even their abstinence would have 
transferred to the Liberals twenty seats, and so have secured 
Mr. Gladstone an independent majority, which would have 
given him a free hand in dealing with the Irish party. But 
in October Lord Randolph and his friends were playing a 
different game, and so the opportunity for building up a 
Liberal party, which would have exercised a controlling power 
against which Mr. Parnell would have been impotent, was 
lost. The result is hardly one on which the Anglican clergy 
and the dwellers in the Primrose habitats can congratulate 
themselves. They have besmeared themselves with some of the 
worst kind of electioneering mud ; they have devoted even their 
Sundays to the wholesale denunciation of Radicals, and made 
their pulpits ring with fiery words which many of them must 
now regret; they have done their utmost to cow and coerce 
unfortunate peasants into submission; they have left behind 
rankling memories which will not soon pass away, and here 
is the result. Mr. Parnell is the one person who profits by 
their madness, and Home Rule, in some form or other, will be 
the consequence. 

For he must be a sanguine Tory indeed who can persuade 
himself that this is not the issue towards which we are cer- 
tainly moving. Mr. Gladstone may be defeated, but even 
that will not end the struggle. Ireland must be dealt with, 
and with eighty-six men in the House of Commons deter- 
mined on enforcing a particular line of action, and not very 
scrupulous as to the means by which they do it, this is not a 
very simple problem. We have in the course of recent dis- 
cussions been treated to a good many heroic suggestions, 
but if any attempt were made to put them in practice it may 
be doubted whether even their own authors would be prepared 
to abide by them. We have indeed had some angry protests 
against these eighty-six being accepted as representatives of 
Irish opinion. It can only be said in reply that they have, 
at all events, eighty-six voices and votes in the Imperial 
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Parliament, and that is the point which immediately affects 
us. This habit of going ‘ behind the returns,’ which has been 
growing of late, is not a very satisfactory one. So long as 
Nationalists are members of Parliament they must be reckoned. 
with, and it is idle to say that they are only there because of the 
cowardice or apathy which led numbers to abstain from the 
polls. If it is a fact that they do not fairly represent the 
constituencies, it would be easy to make a fresh appeal to the 
latter; but no one has ventured to suggest that this would 
materially alter the situation. Still further, if these repre- 
sentations be true, they take a considerable discount off the 
valorous professions of the excited Orangemen whom Lord 
Randolph Churchill seemed ready to lead to a desperate 
conflict in defence of their menaced supremacy. The men 
who would not come to vote will think once, twice, three 
times, before they buckle on their armour and prepare to fight. 
We return to our point, which is in truth the crucial point 
in the situation. However great or small the majority they 
represent, we have eighty-six Nationalists, who are not at all 
likely to accept the theory that they are not representatives 
of the country, or to be affected by it in the discharge of 
those obstructive functions in which they have proved them- 
selves past-masters. How are they to be dealt with? The 
heroic course would be to expel them from Parliament, and 
for the time being deprive Ireland of the right she has so 
grossly abused. Indeed, it is the only alternative which has 
as yet been suggested. If we will not attempt conciliation 
we must return to coercion, and this is the only kind of 
coercion which would be effectual. Of course it means a 
conflict the fierceness of which it is not easy to exaggerate. 
If Ireland is to be turned into a Crown Colony, she must be 
put under martial law, and even that will be no defence 
against the attacks of dynamitards by whom we may be. 
struck at home. A Cromwell would not be deterred even by 
such a prospect as this; but where is the Cromwell? We 
certainly do not expect to find him among the statesmen who. 
roared like lions when they were in Opposition, and cooed like 
doves when they came into office, only to return to their old 
clamour as soon as they found themselves once more in the 
cold shade of Opposition. The moral effect of their action 
has been even worse upon the English than upon the Irish 
people. Ithas made the latter more contemptuous of English 
authority, as the nervous girl who has been alarmed by stage. 
thunder becomes wonderfully courageous when she learns how 
has been imposed upon. But in the former it has im- 
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planted not only a distrust of politicians who can thus trifle 
with the gravest questions, but, what is even worse, a doubt 
‘as to whether they are sincere in their professed alarms as to 
the consequence of Home Rule. They have toyed and played 
with it, just as they did with the question of Reform, until 
the people refuse to believe them when they declaim against 
Mr. Gladstone as a traitor, whose unpatriotic designs menace 
the integrity of the Empire. If they really believe that, they . 
‘should have denounced Mr. Parnell and his followers as rebels, 
have refused to have any alliance with them, either in the 
House of Commons or in the constituencies—in short, have 
‘been prepared to stand or fall by their policy of stern resistance, 
‘ .even to the most severe measures of coercion. Had they 

‘done this, they would have fallen honourably, if they had 
fallen at all, and their protests would have had a weight 
which they do not now possess. 

As it is, they are so compromised by the record of the 
past year that the more they declaim, the more severe the 
condemnation which comes back on themselves. They are 
mainly accountable for the extraordinary change of feeling 
which constitutes one of Mr. Gladstone’s chief elements of 
strength. A few months ago the very mention of Home 
Rule would have been received with a howl of execration: 
to-day it seems to be half assumed that some measure there 
must be, and the only question is as to the safeguards by 
which it is to be accompanied, in order to minimize the 
possibilities of mischief resulting from it. Had Tories never 
coquetted with its advocates, this stage would certainly not 
have been reached at present. The appeals now made to 
“moderate Liberals’ to throw themselves into the breach are 
very pathetic, but hitherto they have produced little effect ; 
and, to speak frankly, they are alike contemptible and ludi- 
crous. Suppose that ‘moderate Liberals’ had both the 
power and the will to do the service asked from them, how 
can they rely upon those who are so eager to form this 
alliance with them? But yesterday they were playing the 
game of the Nationalists in the House of Commons—what 
guarantee can they offer that they will not do the same to- 
morrow if the opportunity presents itself and their party 
interests seem to require it ? 

In the meantime a cloud has risen from another quarter, 
which bodes far more serious, evil to Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
than any Tory opposition. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Tre- 
velyan are so far out of accord with their chief that they have 
felt themselves compelled to tender their resignation, and as 
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yet all efforts at a compromise have failed. Nor does there 
seem to be any prospect of agreement, or, in truth, any open- 
ing for it. The first point of difference is understood to be 
the scheme for buying out the Irish landlords. It was 
originally proposed by Mr. Giffen, and the conception was so 
bold, and the arguments designed to satisfy the nation that it 
was commercially safe, so plausible, that at first it was 
received with considerable favour. But the more it has been 
discussed the less has it been approved. The amount re- 
quired for the operation has been variously estimated from 
120 to 220 millions. Suppose that we place it at 150 millions, 
_ which is~probably as low a figure as could be reasonably 
calculated. For this vast sum we should be responsible, and, 
as a far-seeing statesman will take into account the worst 
contingency, we should calculate the possibility of having the 
entire burden thrown upon us, that is, of an addition of one- 
fifth to our national debt, equivalent to a permanent increase 
of 3d. or 4d. in the Income Tax. Those who are most eager 
to meet the wishes of Ireland and most loyal to Mr. Gladstone. 
may reasonably hesitate before they accept a responsibility 
such as this, which will, of course, concern younger statesmen 
much more deeply than the great veteran whose public career 
must, in the course of nature, be drawing towards a close. 
‘The Spectator,’ which has from the first opposed Mr. Glad- 
stone on this Irish policy, is dissatisfied at the possibility of 
the Home Rule scheme being wrecked by the financial pro- 
posals which accompany it. ‘It is not (it says) an ideal 
method of escape—rather it is a mean one.’ We do not see 
it. Such an addition to the national burdens means much 
more than a mere financial loss, and it is only singular that. 
a critic, professing to be so far-sighted as ‘The Spectator,’ 
does not recognize this. The key to national policy is very 
often in its finance, and we cannot believe that the country 
ean incur these enormous financial obligations without their 
becoming a most influential factor both in our domestic and 
our foreign politics. The kind of argument which is sure to 
be addressed to the constituencies was put to us in a less 
striking form by a fellow-traveller in a railway carriage. ‘A 
scheme (he said) which” begins by burdening the English 
people to the extent of 150 to 200 millions, and ends by 
leaving Irish representatives at Westminster, is predestined to. 
failure.’ 

‘The Daily News’ has been the steady advocate of the 
scheme throughout, but even it has evidently been staggered 
by the financial project. It dismisses all anxiety, however, by 
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the comforting assurance that the more monstrous the proposal 
seems the more certain it is that it cannot be what Mr. Glad- 
stone will propose. Be it so. We are content to wait, but 
we object to this attempt to prejudge the whole question by 
the introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s great name. We do know 
that Mr. Chamberlain dissents, and he cannot be dismissed by 
the cheap sneer that ‘ he is not everybody.’ He is a thoroughly 
‘sound Radical, and what does not satisfy him is sure to dis- 
satisfy a large section of the party. In the country his 
influence is second only to that of Mr. Gladstone himself, and 
if his opposition has to be reckoned with, it will be a very 
serious matter. As to setting it aside by such unworthy in- 
sinuations as those in which ‘ The Pall Mall Gazette’ indulges, 
it is worse than useless. If Mr. Chamberlain holds that Mr. 
'Gladstone’s measures proceed on a mistaken principle, and are 
fraught with peril to the nation, he has not only a right to 
express that opinion and act in accordance with it, but he is 
solemnly bound to do so. He is taking up no new ground, but 
acting out his own professions during the late contest—profes- 
sions which earned for him the bitter hatred and the unspar- 
ing denunciations of the Irish party. We do not pronounce 
him right, but we protest against any attempt to put a man 
out of the synagogue because he will not accept a measure 
for which six months ago hardly a hand would have been held 
‘up in the Liberal council. Home Rule has yet to be discussed, 
and that discussion must be both free and searching. They 
are not Mr. Gladstone’s best friends who attempt to overbear 
all opposition by his authority. 

Until the Ministerial proposals are actually before us, dis- 
cussion must necessarily be very unsatisfactory. Rumours 
are continually flying about, and any argument based upon 
those of to-day may be effectually disposed of by an emphatic 
contradiction of their truth to-morrow. Home Rule is a 
vague and extremely elastic phrase. It may mean nothing 
more than an extended system of local government, or it may 
mean a separate Parliament. Even if it be the latter, its 
functions and powers may be more or less restricted. It may 
have as independent a jurisdiction as a Colonial legislature 
enjoys, or it may be subordinate to the Imperial Parliament. 
And what at this moment seems to be the most uncertain 
factor of all, it may or may not be accompanied by a gigantic 
scheme of land purchase. While there are so many points of 
’ doubt, it would be worse than folly to pronounce any definite 
opinion, except indeed on general principles. It is, however, 
undoubted that the Liberal party will be very slow to approve 
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of an independent Parliament in Dublin, whatever be the 
defences by which it may be surrounded. But if, in order to 
secure an object which in itself is most distasteful to them, 
they are asked to saddle the country with a heavy additional 
burden, Mr. Gladstone must indeed be a magician if he can 

ersuade them to follow him. If, indeed, Mr. Morley were 
able to fulfil the promise held out in his Chelmsford speech, 
and free us from the presence of Irish representatives at 
Westminster, the nation would doubtless be prepared to make 
considerable sacrifices and run some risk. But it is generally 
admitted that that was a rash undertaking, which cannot be 
fulfilled. One of the most serious difficulties of the situation 
will, therefore, be perpetuated. We may provide what 
securities we please, but we shall hate a powerful group in 
the Imperial Parliament prepared to resort to any tactics in 
order to make those guarantees futile. 

It may be that the Land Purchase Scheme will be aban- 
doned, and that, instead of a Parliament with its own Ministry 
and with a control which would be practically absolute over 
Irish affairs, a more modest kind of Chamber will be pro- 
posed; and if such a vid media be found we shall heartily 
rejoice. We certainly cannot stand by and see the Liberal 
party rent in pieces in order to propitiate Mr. Parnell, and . 
to propitiate him by giving him power to work greater mis- 
chief in the future. For even the concession of Home Rule 
will not end our troubles. A hostile Ireland, with an inde- 

endent legislature, will always be a source of trouble. 
Jery possibly, as Mr. Giffen argues, our actual danger of 
invasion may not be greatly increased; but the necessity for 
measures of self-defence will assuredly be felt, and the result 
will be an access of the Jingo temper, the occupation of the 
public mind with military questions, and a serious check to 
all measures of domestic reform. Of course, all this reasoning 
would fall to the ground if we could be assured that Ireland 
would henceforth regard this country with friendly sentiments. 
Unfortunately, this is one of the many doubtful points which 
we are invited to treat as probabilities. Home Rule will give 
a Roman Catholic majority complete ascendency, but we are 
told that majority will be possessed by the spirit of charity 
and goodwill. Home Rule will give the peasantry an un- 
disputed supremacy, and we are to hope that the men whose 
atrocious cruelties in vindication of their assumed right to the 
land have been a disgrace to civilization will deal justly with 
the landlords when they have them in their power. It may 
be so, but practical statesmanship is not likely to proceed 
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upon so extreme a supposition. That Mr. Gladstone will 
endeavour to safeguard the rights of the minority we do not 
doubt, and we have now only to await the production of his 
measures before we pronounce whether the securities are, if 
not sufficient, at least the strongest which can be provided. 

In the meantime, all other questions are postponed. The 
new Parliament is much sneered at by ‘ The Times’ and other 
papers of a like type, but the reason is because its members 
are addressing themselves to their work in so free and inde- 
pendent a spirit. Clearly, the representatives of the de- 
mocracy mean business, but until the Irish block is removed 
nothing else can be done. 
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The Egyptian Campaigns, 1882-1885, and the Events which 
Led to Them. By Cuarues Rove, Barrister-at-Law. In 
Two Vols. Hurst and Blackett. ; 

From Korti to Khartum. By Col. Sir Caartes W. Witson. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 


This is the first complete history which has appeared of the recent 
campaign in Egypt. Several works have been published on sections of 
the subject which we have already noticed—General Brackenbury’s story 
of the Nile Column being prominent amongst them. But Mr. Royle, who 
in his preface tellg us that he has ‘had the advantage, if such it can be 
called, of residing in Egypt during the past ten years, and of enjoying, 
so far as the expression is applicable, opportunities of personally observing 
many of the events referred to,’ has gone over the whole ground with 
a spirit of impartiality, accuracy, and disinterestedness most highly to be 
commended. If it cannot be said that he writes with captivating elo- 
quence, or describes military movements like Kinglake or Malleson, he 
certainly is most methodic, and from his well-informed and trustworthy 
pages a clear and connected idea may be gathered of the whole subject 
from first to last. He is patriotic ; but not to the verge of blinking facts. 

‘He declares that while blunders—great blunders—were made by Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government, it is very doubtful if the Tories would have 
done any better. While he dwells on the mistakes committed by Admiral 
Seymour in his conduct of the bombardment of Alexandria, and the fatal 
suffering and loss caused by the adoption of the Nile route to the Soudan, 

he does both the admiral and the general full justice for their indefatig- 
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able application, and, for once, he waxes almost eloquent in his praise 
of the heroic and uncomplaining devotion of the men, of whom Count 
Moltke is said to have spoken in the highest terms as being not soldiers, 
but heroes. But as regards the ‘ burning of Alexandria,’ the disorder, 
the destruction, and the loss of life that followed from riot, Mr. Royle is 
decided and outspoken. 

‘Regarded from any point of view, the responsibility for the burning of 
Alexandria rests with Admiral Seymour, just as much as if his shells, 
instead of the torches of the Arabs, had set fire to the town; and it is 
submitted that it is not too much to say that the bombardment of the 
forts without the movement being followed by an immediate landing was 
one of the gravest errors ever committed by any military or naval com- 
mander of modern times.’ 

Mr. Royle gives, what we are not aware has been given elsewhere, a most 
faithful and detailed account of what took place in Alexandria when the 
Arabs broke forth, wild and drunken, to gloat over the pain and bloodshed 
of Europeans; and it shows the depths to which half-civilized human 
nature may descend when we learn that young Arabs, mere children, 
went about actively in this diabolical work. It would appear that till 
Mr. Royle gave these details, little was known in England as to the 
number of Europeans killed and wounded. With regard to some of the 
fatal blunders under which sections of the advancing force into the 
Soudan were surprised and almost decimated, Mr. Royle does not fail 


‘to apportion fairly the blame of these mishaps. Nor does he fail to do 


justice to the admirable fighting qualities of the Soudanese, who, regard- 
ing themselves as the wronged party and opposed to ruthless invaders of 
their country, refused to accept quarter. Under these circumstances, in 
not a few instances, our fighting in the Soudan degenerated into mere 
savagery. The enemy would not yield, and fought till they were killed 
outright ; and this course of conduct so irritated our troops on several 
occasions that it would seem all ordinary rules of civilized warfare were 
suspended. That this was the case any one may see by turning to Mr. 
Royle’s second volume and reading pages 150-159. 

On the political aspects of the war, Mr. Royle has a good deal to say. 
In his earlier chapters he traces up the whole affair to our unfortunate 
entanglement in the affairs of Egypt in 1875, when England had a direct 
pecuniary interest in the country in consequence of the purchase of four 
million pounds of Ismail Pasha’s Suez Canal Shares. And as he is clear 
about the causes, so he is clear in his own mind about the cure : ‘ What 
ought now to be done is perfectly clear, and neither Sir H. Drummond 

olff gor the Anglo-Turkish Commission need waste time in making 
inquiries or drawing up schemes. Put the administration really, instead 
of nominally and half-heartedly, under English control. Discard all idea 
of going away in two years, or twenty years,.or two hundred years if the 
country is not brought to order and prosperity by that time. Declare that 
as long as England remains she will be responsible for Egyptian finances, 
and for the safety and property of Europeans. Simplify as much as pos- 
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sible the official staff and system, and take proper steps for securing 
whatever point may be needed as the frontier of Egypt proper. If once 
this attitude is taken up, Europe will be satisfied, Egypt’s creditors will 
be contented, there will be no difficulty in arranging for the suspension of 
the capitulations, and progress will be made. Short of some such pro- 
ceeding as this, no good can be done by Sir H. Drummond Wolff or 
anybody else, It is not examining and reporting, but doing, that is wanted. 
Cease talking and writing, and act. That is the advice which every 
Englishman who joins patriotism to some knowledge of the matter must 
give at the present moment.’ 

Non-interventionists will not be satisfied with this; but then, unfor- 
tunately, we are in Egypt. 

A perusal of Mr. Royle’s book is an admirable, almost a necessary quali- 
fication for reading Col. Wilson’s book. It deals with one episode of the 
history which Mr. Royle has related. But it is the diary of the commander 
of the expedition and tells us many things and many details of things that 
could not otherwise have been known. It is almost a unique publication. 
Nothing more simple, judicial, or modest could have been written. 
Colonel Wilson gives to every coadjutor fully and generously the praise 
that he may claim. He is not over anxious to exculpate himself. He tells 
his story in the light of daily incidents, as if speaking to himself—he 
nought extenuates nor aught sets down in malice—and this gives the 
narrative a great charm. Most critics have come to Sir Charles Wilson’s 
conclusion, that had the steamers left Gubat a week earlier than they did, 
that even had it been possible for them to have reached Khartum on the 
25th of January their presence would not have averted the fall of the city. 
*It seems clear (he says) from what we now know, that the Mahdi 
might have taken Khartum any day after Christmas day. He hoped to 
starve the place out, and put off the assault to the last moment.’ In such 
an expedition mistakes are inevitable—it is easy to be wise after the 
event. Sir Charles Wilson has no reason to reproach himself. His ability 
is abundantly vindicated, as well as his generous feeling, by this intensely 
interesting narrative. 


Oceana ; or, England and her Colonies. By James ANTHONY 
Froupe. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Under the form of a book of travel Mr. Froude has given us a theory 
of politics and a philosophy. Oceana, of which Sir James Harrington 
dreamed in old days, is now a fact; and, if the peculiar relations of 
England to her Colonies negative much as regards the constitution 
prophesied, the development of these countries in their physical and 
social aspects surpasses all of which Harrington dreamed. The ‘rich 
results’ have laid hold of Mr. Froude’s imagination, and his curiosity 
demanded satisfaction by actual acquaintance. It is characteristic of 
him that he chose the long sea-voyage by the Cape instead of the over- 
land journey to Australia, in order that he might have complete change, 
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and that he carried copies of some of his favourite classics in his pocket 
with which he was fain to refresh himself. He had one of his sons with 
him. The short stay at the Cape was utilized by further observations of 
affairs there, and by conference with some of the leading men—the result 
of which is a by no means favourable criticism of our conduct towards 
South Africa, especially the Transvaal, with which Mr. Froude, through 
extensive study and a former mission, has made himself well acquainted. 
He even goes so far as to hint that every step we have taken during the 
last twelve years has been ill-advised, with the exception of the admission 
of wrong which Lord Carnarvon had made to the Orange Free State, and 
the compensation which he had granted for the Diamond Fields. He 
cites the opinion of President Kruger, of the Transvaal, to this effect, 
and also that of others, and he winds up thus: ‘I concluded from all that 
I had heard that we had now but only one hold left upon the South 
African Dutch, and that is their fear of the Germans.’ This and other 
things leads Mr. Froude to some reflections far from favourable to the 
capacity of our home legislators and the interest they have really taken 
in ‘Oceana’ and its development in the past. If they paid attention to 
the Colonist at all or cared for him, it was merely as a purchaser of our 
manufactures. And he caps his remarks neatly by anecdotes. Here is 
one which, if not true in point of facts, is, as the Italians say, ben trovato : 

‘Sir Arthur Helps told me a story singularly illustrative of the import- 
ance which the British official mind has hitherto allowed to the distant 
scions of Oceana. A Government had gone out, Lord Palmerston was 
forming a new Ministry, and in a preliminary council was arranging the 
composition of it. He had filled up the other places; he was at a loss 
for a Colonial Secretary. This name and that was suggested and thrown 
aside. At last he said, ‘‘I suppose I must take the thing myself. Come 
upstairs with me, Helps; when the Council is over we will look at the 
maps, and you shall show me where these places are.” We knew from 
Sir Henry Taylor’s ‘Autobiography,’ as well as from other books, how 
great statesmen, as well as middling ones, are under the thumb of per- 
manent officials ; and this suffices anew to make us parody an old saying, 
and write, ‘‘ With how little knowledge and wisdom the English Empire 
is governed,” ’ 

What Mr. Froude saw in Australia and New Zealand realized all that 
he had fancied. He tells us that he is always inclined to be more inte- 
rested in people than in places; but here the places themselves become 
intensely interesting in his description. He veritably found a land of 
plenty under the Southern Cross. Rough comfort in some cases, but 
substantial; and the effort everywhere being made to add a grace of 
poetry to the surroundings. The little cottages embowered in creepers, 
the farmhouses with their fine gardens, and the rich, waving crops, greatly 
delighted him to look upon. His picture of an Antipodean oatfield must 
stir envy in the heart of struggling farmers at home. The grain stood so 
thick that a horse could hardly have forced his way through; it was so 
<lean that not a weed was to be detected, and for seventeen years it had 
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been cropped, with no manure, without the slightest symptom of ex- 
haustion. His sketches of Melbourne and Victoria are vivid, and en- 
lightened with touches of sympathy; his pictures of Ballarat and Bendigo 
are racy and instructive, and his pictures of Queensland are almost 
idyllic. New Zealand, to Mr. Froude’s mind, in some respects bears 
away the palm even from Australia—the climate is so delicious. ‘Even 
the Maories,’ he says, ‘a mere colony of Polynesian savages, grew to a 
stature of body and mind in New Zealand which no other branch of that 
race had reached elsewhere.’ From a full review of all that Mr. Froude 
witnessed, he feels himself justified in saying that old Harrington’s Utopian 
dream had been more than realized in Australia and New Zealand. 

And Mr. Froude’s final conclusion is that true statesmanship should 
devote itself in every form to draw closer the links between these Colonies 
and the mother country. He shows that, on their side, the raw material 
of loyalty and service is not lacking, and tells how the hearts of the 
people were moved as one man in sympathy with the mother-country in 
the wars in Afghanistan and in Egypt and the Soudan—at last, issuing 
in the contribution of reinforcements. Statesmen, he holds, should 
earnestly exercise their minds to find out the best methods of directing 
the flow of emigration to Australia and New Zealand, instead of allowing 
it to go on at the present rate to the United States. Mr. Froude’s pre- 
ference of people to places, too, had ample verge for gratification. His 
pen-portraits of the men whom he met are touched with true insight, and 
prove that if statesmen at home neglect the Colonies, the Colonies are 
producing men of a type which make it most risky to do so; and most 
desirable, as it will be most profitable, to understand them. Mr. Froude 
held long conferences with Mr. Dalley, the acting-Premier of New South 
Wales; with Mr. Service, the Prime Minister of Victoria; and with Sir 
James Martin, Chief Justice at Sydney. They all impressed him as men of 
remarkable force of character ; and he acknowledges that, in the light of 
their representations, he was able to look at the great problem more clearly. 
And what was the result of all these observations and conferences as it 
bears on a policy for the future? Any scheme of federation by which 

“the Colonies should, under equal terms, serd representatives to an Imperial 
Parliament is held to be impracticable. Various influences are against 
this: the constitutional differences between the different parts of the 
Empire, the traditions of colonial self-government, the peculiar views 
and character of the colonists. The same objections, broadly taken, apply 
to the creation of colonial life-peers, giving a seat without vote to colonial 
agents in the House of Commons, or creating a kind of Congress of 
Agents-general of the Colonies in London. But though definite schemes 
of this kind are out of the question, it is evident that the Colonies need 
the mother-country, and that the mother-country needs the Colonies, and 
that it is best the two should work and progress hand in hand. Separa- 
tion under any conditions would be an irretrievable loss to both. And 
what is urged is, that with some slight changes in matters that are 
secondary, things should remain essentially as they are. England, as has 
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been said, needs the Colonies as an outlet for her superabundant popula- 
tion; the colonists need the mother-country, for by their union with her 
their sense of nationality and of patriotism is indefinitely and healthily 
extended, and they are protected from the danger of isolation and compara- 
tive insignificance. Australians will remain Engen, as Australian 
life reproduces the main features of English life. \Let the present con- 
ditions of relationship remain. By judicious statesmanship the links can 
only grow and strengthen. Meanwhile some things may be done. Give 
the English flag to the colonial navy ; substitute for the maintenance by 
each colony of a separate fleet a subvention to the Imperial navy, which 
must then always have a squadron in colonial waters. Open the Privy 
Council and the Order of the Bath to colonists, and give encouragements 
to young colonists to enter the English or Indian Civil Service. 

Mr. Froude’s account of Sir George Grey’s wonderful establishment at 
Kawau, with its rare repository of books and works of art, should not be 
overlooked, any more than his tribute to Sir George’s great work on behalf 
of New Zealand. 

There are many secondary topics on which Mr. Froude touches, to 
which in this place it is wholly out of our power}to refer. There are 
admirable criticisms and bits of philosophy interspersed with personal 
confession and anecdote. A broad human sympathy informs all, notwith- 
standing that some references to Carlyle, and to ‘ wretched criticisms’ of 
the biography, &c., are inevitable even at sea and in the Antipodes. Mr. 
Froude has some pet ideas and personal bétes noires, but they are well 
kept in the background here. If Mr. Froude found it out of his power 
on the long voyage to persevere in the study of Ovid, as he had intended, 
because of changed tastes and points of view, that does not deprive his 
volume of a unique classic flavour, in spite of the very modern problems 
it deals with. The book is the work of a deep thinker, a finished writer,~ 
and of a cultured man of the world, who cherishes no narrow, belittling 
views, and generally rises high above all personal considerations. The 
journey, the painstaking detail, and the studied sentences, all tell in 
favour of the truly patriotic purpose which Mr. Froude set out to achieve. 


Reminiscences of the Court and Times of King Ernest of 
Hanover. By the Rev. C. Auuix M.A., His 
Majesty’s Resident Domestic Chaplain. Two Vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


King Ernest Augustus of Hanover undoubtedly ruled well, and the 
Hanoverians have shown their appreciation of his gharacter and influence 
by the beautiful equestrian bronze statue which they have raised to his 
memory in the Ernest-Augustus Platz—the first object of interest that 
meets the eye of the stranger as he enters the little capital on the Leine 
from the railway-station. It bears the following inscription : ‘ Dam Landes 
Vater, Sein treues Volk’ (‘To the Father of the Country, From His Faith- 
ful People’). Though he was a thorough old-fashioned Tory after the 
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English type (for he was, as all know, Duke of Cumberland), he was not 
a blinded bigot ; and one of the first things he did was to curtail some of 
the privileges of the nobles in favour of the peasantry ; and he did away 
also with the baronial courts, which too often were centres of injustice 
instead of justice; so that the people said, whereas formerly they had 
twenty kings, now they had but one. Ernest, though half-blind, had a 
quick eye to detect all kinds of sham and humbug, and certainly did not 
spare them. Ho had an aptitude for treading on people’s corns, as 
Mr. Wilkinson, quoting from another who knew him well, aptly puts it. 
He certainly did not fall into the conventionality which courts do so 
much to produce or to confirm; and sometimes his attitudes and 
expressions were anything but kingly or courtly. Nay, his remarks 
were sometimes rude and bullying, and his positions often laughable 
and half-grotesque. He carried with him from England, however, 
other good tastes and tendencies than the love of roast beef, which, 
by the oddest contrivances, he managed to gratify, even in distant 
Hanover. Mr. Wilkinson, it seems, did not enter the royal service 
without some qualms, due to what he had heard of these rather rude, 
and autocratic, and annoying ways; but his open and manly style 
did much to relieve him from disagreeables, and he got on very well 
with the old king. But his accounts of how others suffered—especially 
Sir John Bligh—show the king in his worst phases. He was a 
character, and those who got on best with him were those who had 
a character and a will, and even a tongue of their own, as many 
anecdotes here given abundantly attest. The pictures of the king’s 
dinners are uncommonly good, and some of the anecdotes will be remem- 
bered and doubtless pass into collections. The court-balls too had a 
flavour of their own, and of them Mr. Wilkinson has much to say that is 
entertaining. The king’s habits were very exact, and his attention to 
personal matters exacting. He was very abstinent, and indeed 
made abstinence a medicine, if not a virtue. The manner in which he 
dodged the doctors when seriously ill, and turned the laugh against them 
when he got better, exhibiting the medicines they had sent, untouched, 
ranged round the room, is very amusing; and so is the account of the 
straits to which his private secretary, General von Diiring, was put to 
gratify his love of tobacco and at the same time not to excite the wrath of 
the king, who hated it. But Mr. Wilkinson does not confine himself to 
court-gossip. He discusses matters of policy and the condition-of-the- 
people question as it was in Germany then ; and he makes up some most 
attractive chapters in his descriptions of the Baroness Lehzen, and of 
Jenny Lind, whose friendship he made in the outset of her career, and 
of whom he has only praise for her gentleness and self-sacrifice. Nor 
should his sketch of the ‘Poor Widows,’ and of Temple, the king’s 
English coachman, be forgotten—admirable alike for its humour and the 
pathos of the close. We have some glimpses of Lord Brougham, Lord 
Burghersh, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Strangford, Lady Jersey, and 
many others whose names are familiar to the English people. The book 
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is free from the stilted style which is so apt to overtake those who 
write of the doings of courts and kings and princes. There is a touch- 
ing desciption of a children’s ball at Herrenhausen, at which King 
Emest, without invitation, attended ; and the old man’s behaviour there 
proved that under all his roughness and his habit of calling a spade a 
spade there was a real fund of tenderness and affection. 


History of the Pacific States of North America. By Huperr 
Howe Bancrorr. Vol. XV. California, vol. iii. 1825- 
1840. San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft and Co. 

History of the Pacific States of North America. By Huperr 
Howe Bancrorr. Vol. XXVIII. Alaska 1730-1885. 
San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft and Co. 


Mr. Hubert Bancroft has in the first of these volumes dealt with an in- 
teresting period in the history of California, while it was still under the rule 
of the Mexican Republic. The careful attention to facts, and the power 
of relating widely separated phenomena by the link of law that were 
observable in former volumes, reappear here. The period, however, does 
not afford such scope for eloquent and effective writing as those dealt 
with in some of the former volumes ; and though -Mr. Bancroft is as reli- 
able and faithful as ever, it can hardly be said that he is so attractive. 
Perhaps the most vigorous portion of the volume is that dealing with the 
relations of Echeandia and Figueroa, and the attitude of Zamorano. The 
peculiar position of the Spaniards in California, and the efforts of the 
Mexicans to have them regarded as foreigners, are dealt with in a mas- 
terly style, as well as the wisdom shown by the Mexicans in abstaining 
from placing any more restrictions on the liberty of the subject than 
was absolutely necessary. The effect of all this is traced out, and followed 
up with the patience and philosophic penetration which we have learned 
to look for in Mr. Bancroft’s writing. His gigantic work, when finished, 
will form one of the few monumental historical works in English from 
American writers. 

Mr. Bancroft in the later volume has to deal with new elements. Alaska 
differs entirely from all the other American Pacific States. It was first 
seized on by Russians, instead of by Spaniards. The Russians proved as 
cruel and mercenary there as the Spaniards in Mexico and California. 
But the record is not devoid of thrilling episode, of picturesque incident, 
and the interest of courageous adventure. The century march of the 
Cossacks across Siberia, the voyages of discovery to the opposite coast of 
America, and the establishment of the Russian fur-trade, are certainly 
marked by adventure and incident; and Mr. Bancroft has not failed in 
doing justice to them. In the customs and manners of the Russians, 
too, Mr. Bancroft has a fresh field for description; and he has in this case 
found himself under the necessity of turning to Russian archives. The 
labour has been immense. In a note accompanying this volume, the 
publishers say : 
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‘Most of the original sources of information were in the Russian 
language, in books published in Russia, and in documents lodged in the 
Russian archives; though there were, besides these, the Alaska archives 
sent from Sitka to Washington, the narratives of explorers and travellers, 
and the testimony of living witnesses. Able and honest men were em- 
ployed, and sent in search of the required material, which was thus liter- 
ally gathered from the four quarters of the earth. 

‘To a devoted friend, M. Pinart, a thorough Russian scholar, and one no 
less enthusiastic in his work than liberal-minded and conscientious as a 
man, the author is indebted for much of his material from St. Petersburg. 
Three several times Mr. Bancroft sent another agent to Alaska to explore 
the country and write out the experiences of men living there. One of 
his assistants, with a stenographer, spent over two years going through 
the Alaska archives in Washington. And all this was but preliminary 
work, which, when done, only placed the necessary information in the 
hands of the author, thus enabling him to begin his work. The collect- 
ing done, years of labour followed, translating, extracting, arranging, and 
writing, and this volume is the result. It is the first volume yet issued in 
this Historical Series which is complete in itself, with preface and 
index, taking up events from the earliest records and bringing them down 
to the present day.’ 

Of course, it is impossible for Mr. Bancroft to do the work he is engaged 
in without the help of many assistants; but the degree to which he 
attains unity of style and treatment indicates how thoroughly he submits 
everything to his own final manipulation. The account of the Russian Ex- 
ploration at pp. 306-334 is in Mr. Bancroft’s best style—clear, unaffected, 
effective. The list of authorities given for this volume is conclusive as to 
the laboriousness and thoroughness of the work. 


History of Rome and the Roman People, from its Origin to the 
Establishment of the Christian Empire. By Victor Durvy. 
Edited by the Rev. J. P. Manmarry. Vol. V., Parts I. and 
II. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The fifth volume of this superb work includes the history of the wise 
and peaceful reign of Hadrian, of that of the beneficent Antoninus, and 
of that of Marcus Aurelius—the ideal hero of pagan antiquity. Of the 
policy of the latter towards the Christians, and of his general character as 
a man and an emperor, M. Duruy forms a wise judgment. Conceding 
that his is the purest name in antiquity, he yet thinks that, unduly 
influenced by this, history has estimated him on the whole too highly. 
‘In this reign of nineteen years we find neither new institutions, great 
feats of war, nor an advantageous peace ; simply a fine book that is 
sufficient for the thinker, but too little for the chief of an empire.’ The 
man, he thinks, claims more respect than the prince. The second section 
of the volume is an analytical account of Roman society, as exempli- 
fied in the family, the city, the provinces, government and administra- 
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tion, manners, and the spirit of the age, which is written with great 
fulness. The latter section, especially, giving an account of philosophical 
and religious thought, culminates in Christianity. As with the history, 
while M. Duruy can boast no special mastery of either thought or style, 
he writes with great lucidity and with careful judgment, informed by 
assiduous and learned research. His facts are carefully ascertained and 
examined, and his judgments commend themselves by their conscientious 
care. We read, therefore, with unflagging interest. The illustrations 
are, as usual, lavish, artistic, and instructive. 


The History of Catholic Emancipation and The Progress of the 
Catholic Church in the British Isles (chiefly in England) 
from 1771 to 1820. By W. J. Auuerst, 8.J. In Two 
Volumes. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


To write the history of the struggle against penal disabilities maintained 
by the Roman Catholics of England and Ireland is a task of no small dif- 
fculty. For though, in the eye of the law, the disabilities of Catholics are 
no longer existent, the old sore is very far from being healed up—indeed, 
the feeling of antipathy is perhaps at the present moment more active than 
ever, in view of a widespread notion among ultra-Protestants of an ex- 
tensive Catholic system of proselytizing. There are thus two things which 
Mr. Amherst has had to keep very clearly in view. While not foregoing his 
convictions, or seeking in any way to moderate the vigour of his Catholic 
sympathies, he has had to avoid any violent or bitter reflections against 
the other side; and in this, we may admit, he has on the whole succeeded. 
Though he has not altogether abstained from the expression of strong 
feeling on some points, it is in cases where such may be justified. For 
certain aspects of the severe treatment of Catholics throughout the whole 
of the eighteenth century, it is impossible for any English Liberal, even 
though a staunch Protestant, to feel anything tut pain and humiliation. 
Yet Mr. Amherst does not let himself be carried too far in his enthusiasm 
for his subject, and we do not think there are any of his statements which 
are open to any doubt, even though, as Protestants, we may be compelled 
to believe many things not altogether redounding to our credit for wisdom 
or humanity. In short, the old thoroughgoing Protestant was almost 
inclined to be as tyrannical and bigoted in his hatred of Rome as Rome 
towards him. Mr. Amherst instances the state of feeling in Scotland, 
where, he says, the attitude of the people towards their unfortunate Catholic 
brethren was almost fiendish, and that there was amongst early Pres- 
byterians a stern and fanatical reprobation of the smallest suggestion 
of Romanism, is certainly true. Mr. Amherst, of course, has some- 
thing to say about the riots of ’80; but we, on our part, should be very 
chary of accepting the acts of a brutal and ignorant mob, led by a crazy 
fanatic, as the normal attitude of Protestants, or of believing that there 
was any sympathy amongst the mass of Englishmen, of whatever 
religion, with those disgraceful proceedings. In his introductory chapter, 
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Mr. Amherst brings the attitude towards the Catholics into blacker relief 
by dwelling upon their loyalty to the throne and country, of which he 
thinks that their share in the Jacobite rebellions cannot be held to have 
proved the contrary, as Protestant Tories were also represented amongst 
the Jacobites. But when Mr. Amherst comes to say that he can defy us 
to bring a single charge of disloyalty or treason against the Crown by 
Catholics, we may ask, What, then, of Guy Faux and of the Irish Rebellion 
of 1649? Surely these were not myths invented merly to please chil- 
dren. We think that in making so sweeping an assertion Mr. Amherst 
was ill-advised ; inasmuch as it is beyond dispute that Catholics were 
implicated.in plots during the reigns of both Elizabeth and James. We, 
as Protestants, are now willing frankly to admit the errors and wrongs 
done by our Protestant ancestors; but, at the same time, Catholics must 
be as willing to do so for their side, and to remember that when they had 
the power they undoubtedly used it with merciless force upon their future 
oppressors. Mr. Amherst does ample justice both to Pitt and Fox for 
their efforts on behalf of the Catholics, and we think his remarks on this 
point are particularly good. He also does full justice to the personal friend- 
liness of George TiI. and his family to Catholics, though the old monarch 
so sturdily stood out against any concession. The influx of the emigré 
French priests is an interesting chapter in the story, and the reception 
accorded to them must reflect credit upon the liberal spirit of that day. 
Mr. Amherst has much to tell us of Milner and O’Connell, the great 
Catholic champions; and though of O’Connell we think he judges rather 
too highly, his remarks on the Irish side of the Catholic question, 
especially in reference to the insoluble Irish problem, are well-timed and 
just on the whole, and he caps them by giving an extract of a letter from 
the Princess Charlotte to Lord Albemarle, which shows an insight and 
appreciation of the true points at issue truly remarkable in one so young. 

But we must note, as a singular discrepancy, that though we have pro- 
fessedly a history of Catholic Emancipation, it brings us no further than 
1820, and thus leaves untouched the great and crowning act of justice of 
1829, which seems—to repeat what Mr. Amherst says in his preface—like 
playing Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 

The book is interesting and well written, and, on the whole, impartial. 
Mr. Amherst has done a difficult undertaking in a creditable manner ; 
but we must at once declare our inability to share in his sanguine hopes 
for the future of Roman Catholicism in England. We believe that the 
growth of the spirit of liberalism and democracy and the spread of Roman 
Catholicism are incompatible. 


Reminiscences of Yarrow. By James Russexz, D.D., late 
Minister of Yarrow. With Preface by Professor Camp- 
BELL Fraser. William Blackwood and Sons. 


Such books as this are arare pleasure. There can be no suspicion that 
they have been thrown off to meet the demands of the market. It pre- 
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sents us with the experiences of two Scottish pastors—father and son— 
who for a long period were ministers of romantic parishes—the father 
first for a short period at Ettrick, and then at Yarrow, in which living 
the son succeeded him. The whole life is presented to us with admirable 
simplicity and grace. There is no affectation of culture; and yet the 
very essence of culture pervades the whole book from first to last. We 
are carried back to a time when Ettrick and Yarrow were absolutely 
primitive, when the minister’s stipend was only forty-five pounds, out of 
which he had to pay five pounds for a ‘ man,’ and as much for a house- 
keeper, and to keep a horse—which was absolutely essential, for the 
roads were primitive, and all had to be carried on horseback. As Pro- 
fessor Fraser says, ‘ The greater part of it represents the parish as it was 
in the last decade of the last century and in the earlier part of this cen- 
tury, when the “ Ettrick shepherd” (James Hogg) and Sir Walter Scott 
were among the parishioners,{and when it was passed by “ unvisited ”’ 
(1813), then ‘ visited” (1814), and ‘‘re-visited ” (1831) by Wordsworth.’ 
How funny it is to read of the faithful minister’s man interrupting the 
proprietor, the duke and his daughter, for trespassing with their horses 
and carriage on the minister’s grass, and how pleasant the way in which 
the thing was taken by the big folks; how laughable the stories of ‘ Mad 
Bet,’ and her escapades in church and otherwise ; and how odd it is to. 
read that, in the earlier days which are here described, the people would 
not put up with a pulpit-gown—even the black gown of Geneva !—because 
it savoured’to them of popery. The book abounds with anecdote, with 
racy humour, with character, and with information about life in the old 
days in rural Scotland, and the eccentric habits which Presbyterianism 
tended to form. Had we space we could fill pages with reflections on the 
‘characters’ we have here—those ‘ creatures compounded of strange clay,’ 
which did so much to relieve the graver strain of life in such districts. 
Of the beauties of Ettrick and Yarrow we have, of course, a full share ; 
and also of its legendary associations, its poetry, and tradition. Professor 
Veitch (whose volume on the ‘ Poetry of the Scottish Border’ points him. 
out as the man for such a work) has edited the book and added notes ;. 
‘and these, taken together with Professor F’raser’s very tasteful and suit- 
able Introduction, so to say, bring the book down to date. We learn that 
Professor Fraser does a good deal of his philosophic thinking in one of 
these romantic and pastoral vales, and we can almost envy him the quiet 
and glory of his summer retreat, where work and play with him go hap- 
pily hand in hand. The illustrations are excellent and well done, and do 
much to bring the scenes clearly before the mind. We should not forget. 
to add that we have chapters on Scott and Wordsworth, and James Hogg 
and Professor Wilson, embodying the literary associations of Ettrick and 
Yarrow ; but these, whether because they are not so fresh, or because our 
tastes are peculiar, have not proved so interesting to us as the rest of the 
volume, which, on the whole, is delicious, quaint, and full of instruction,, 
worthy to be set side by side with Dr. Norman Macleod’s ‘ Highland. 
Parish,’ 
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Acts of the Church, 1531-1885. The Church of England Her 
own Reformer, as testified by the Records of Her Convo- 
cations. By James Wayianp Joyce, M.A. J. Whitaker. 


The idea of Prebendary Joyce’s work is a good one—viz., to exhibit the 
character and history of the Established Church through the medium of 
her own self-legislation. His thesis is that her own synodical action has 
always preceded and, so to speak, authorized the legislation of Parlia- 
ment. This somewhat astounding position the prebendary seeks to 
justify by citing and interpreting her synodical acts. To this he has 
brought great learning and industry. Future historians will be indebted 
to him for information concerning the relations of Convocation to the 
Reformation, the chief credit of which Prebendary Joyce claims for the 
Church herself. But the facts are too strong for the claim. Let any one, 
for example, take the facts of the settlement of the Church as they are set 
forth in an article on the subject in our last number, especially those in 
Elizabeth’s reign, and he will see at once that only by a skilful elision of 
much, and manipulation of more, can Prebendary Joyce make good his 
contentions, He is judiciously silent, for instance, concerning the Bill 
declaring the Royal Supremacy, passed against the protest of all the 
Bishops ; their refusal to take the oath of Supremacy, their consequent 
deprivation, and Elizabeth’s arbitrary appointment of their successors. 
The Revised Prayer Book was adopted by Parliament, without any 
reference to Convocation. 

' The first reformed Convocation met in 1562. So long as Convocations 
opposed the Queen’s will she suppressed them ; when they were willing to 
support her, she supported them even against the action of the Parlia- 
ment, And yet Prebendary Joyce pronounces upon her, on p. 189, an 
enthusiastic and indiscriminating eulogy. He is, indeed, more to be 
commended for his learning than for the judicial character of his judg- 
ments. Thus, on p. 124, we have a tirade against Calvin; and on p. 131 a 
denunciation of Cromwell and of the Westminster Assembly equally 
hysterical and Violent : these, as specimens of much more, do not indicate 
a very judicial faculty. The spectacles which the author wears give a 
very decided colouring to everything that he sees. He is essentially an 
ecclesiastical partisan. An appendix contains important legal instru- 
ments printed in extenso. 


What does History Teach? Two Edinburgh Lectures. By 
JouN Stuart Buackxre. Macmillan and Co. 


The veteran Professor Blackie, who is as full as ever of fire and enthu- 
siasm for progress and liberal principles, delivered these two lectures 
‘before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh. They are marked 
by all the characteristics which we have come to know so well—fulness 
of knowledge, insight, and occasional owtréness of thought and expres- 
‘sion. His notion is that no high development of nationality and of 
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civilization can be attained without a considerable manifestation of the 
democratic principle ; and he appeals to the history of Greece and Rome, 
of France, Switzerland, America, and England, for corroborative instances. 
He finds England the most decisive witness to his thesis. Of France he 
says : ‘A republic in an over-civilized, highly-centralized, bureaucratically- 
governed country, with a religiously hollow, hasty, violent, excitable 
people, seems of all social experiments the least hopeful; and that is all 
that can wisely be said of it at present. But the social conditions in 
America are altogether different, and the experiment of a great demo- 
cratic republic for the first time in the history of the world—for Rome 
in its best times, as we have seen, was an aristocracy—will be looked on 
by all lovers of their species with the most kindly curiosity and the most 
hopeful sympathy.’ The second lecture is on the Church, and with 
much in it we do not so fully agree or sympathize. Professor Blackie is 
good when he considers the effect of Polytheism on ancient forms of 
polity, and also when he deals with the inevitable results of a corrupt 
Church like the Popedom lording it over all secular affairs for its own 
interest; but when he comes to lay down the principle, even in a modified 
way, that it is good for the State to have an Established Church alongside 
voluntary churches, of course we dissent. But the lectures are very 
readable, and, certainly they are in much informing. They attest that 
Professor Blackie, if a scholar and philosopher, is also a public-spirited 
man. 


The First Century of Christianity. By Homerspam Cox, M.A, 


Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Cox is not the only layman for whom Church history has a fasci- 
nation. We had recently to speak very highly of the ‘Early Churel: 
History’ of Mr. Backhouse, one of the Society of Friends. Mr. Cox 
writes from a somewhat High Church point of view, although he endea- 
vours to preserve his judicial impartiality, and avows his purpose scrupu- 
lously to exclude religious and doctrinal topics. What we mean is that 
his prepossessions influence his judgments, as, for example, when, on page 
106, he affirms that ‘the Church throughout all Judea, Galilee, and 
Samaria had peace,’ necessarily means that it was an organized unity 
under ‘the constant supervision of the apostles resident at Jerusalem.’ 
‘The primacy of the Jerusalem Church was recognized by tbe other 
Christian communities.’ The ordination of Paul at Antioch somewhat 
troubles him; but he thinks that the Church at Antioch exercised a 
delegated authority. Possibly, but clearly there is reason for a less con- 
fident judgment than Mr. Cox expresses, for his too dogmatic assertion 
of presbyterial authority (p. 284 et seq.) is hardly justified by the facts 
Again, we are told: ‘In the New Testament there is not a hint or sug- 
gestion of any one but an ordained presbyter breaking the bread’ at the 
Lord’s Supper. The argument a silentio is a dangerous one, and Mr. 
Cox’s inference would be difficult to harmonize with the records of early 
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Church practices. The primitive Church, as pourtrayed in the New 
Testament, is not to be confounded with the Church of Ignatius, Ireneus, 
Justin Martyr, and Cyprian, as, indeed, is recognized by Mr. Cox when 
dealing with the early claims to supremacy of the Church of Rome. But 
making due allowance for unconscious ecclesiastical bias, Mr. Cox’s his- 
tory is to be commended for its industry and fairness. Making no 
pretension to original research, he assiduously collects historical facts 
and intimations, and in a straightforward, practical way, gives a great 
deal of interesting information. He sometimes generalizes too confi- 
dently, and we cannot always agree with his conclusions. For instance, 
the discussion concerning the night of the last supper, in its relation to 
the Jewish Passover, does not give due weight to the grave objections to 
the author’s conclusion that it was on the fourteenth Nisan, the Passover 
night. The author, that is, too often sets himself as an advocate to prove 
’ a conviction, rather than as a judge to weigh evidence. We commend 
his work, however, as a valuable contribution to popular Church history. 


Eminent Women Series. Madame Roland. By 
Burnp. W.H. Allen and Co. 


In a national revolution like that of France, not only are great excesses 
of violence to be judged in the light of great endurance of manifold 
wrongs, but great crimes committed in the name of liberty have their 
relief in instances of the noblest patriotism and heroism. Madame 
Roland is only one, although perhaps the most eminent, of a number of 
noble patriots whose pure motive, lofty patriotism, exalted sentiments, 
and unealculating self-sacrifice, give them an honoured place among 
the world’s heroes. 

It is scarcely too much to say that the records of history do not con- 
tain a character more exalted and heroic in her patriotism and friendships 
than Madame Roland. Her story as told by Miss Blind makes the pulse 
beat high. It has often been told, but never perhaps with so much com- 
pleteness, insight, and ability, as in this little volume. To large know- 
ledge and strong sympathies Miss Blind adds an able epigrammatic pen; 
she skilfully combines characteristics into portraiture, and generalizes 
indications into sententious philosophy. Madame Roland, born in Paris, 
was the daughter of a small shopkeeper and worker in enamel, a com- 
monplace man who degenerated after his wife’s death into a brute. His 
wife was a very fine character, and the story of their daughter’s life for 
twenty-one years, until her mother died, is intensely interesting. Marian’s 
character is brought out very cleverly by-touches and incidents rather 
than by description; her love of books, her lofty thoughts and sym- 
pathies, her warm affections, the inspirations of her favourite authors, 
the gradual formation of her ideal of republican government, and the 
effect upon it of the shameful rule of Louis XVI. and the actual state of 
France under that rule, are vividly and dramatically realized. Out of the 
multitude of her suitors she chose M. Roland, twenty years older than 
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herself, an enlightened man of antique manners with a good deal of in- 
dividuality. She seems never to have loved him, but she highly esteemed 
him and was chivalrously true to him, notwithstanding the strange un- 


concealed passion for Buzot which she permitted herself to cherish only 


when her imprisonment made it harmless to do so. Her husband com- 
mitted suicide as soon as she was executed. She was perhaps the 
greatest inspiration of the Girondists with whom she fell. Her character 
—one of the greatest characters of history—at once illumines the revo- 
lution with its brightest glory, and is a terrible indictment against its 
eXCeSses. 


Memoirs of Dora Greenwell. By Dorutne, Author 
of ‘Great Modern Preachers,’ ‘'The Larger Hope for the 
Future of the Human Race,’ &c. James Clarke and Co. 


Miss Greenwell’s was a striking and impressive personality—the note 
of genius and quick sympathy quite evident in it at the first contact. The 
present writer had the pleasure of meeting her on several occasions, and 
can testify to the grace, dignity, and sweetness of her nature, her tact in 
conversation, her suggestiveness, her power of, as it were, wistfully drawing 
her companion to her own points or levels of thought and feeling, and her 
art of saying impressive things with no air of self-importance. She often 
said more compact things than she ever wrote. Her genius was receptive 
and stimulating rather than creative or dramatic; of wit she may have 
had some appreciation, but hardly of humour in its true sense. Here, in 
our humble view, lay the defect of her genius. She was always on the 
strain, notwithstanding her gentleness. She sought eagerly, but did not 
always find what satisfied her longing and intent spirit. She was, in 
many respects, the very antithesis of Sadie (Sarah Williams), with whom 
also the present writer was brought into contact about the date when he 
saw most of Miss Greenwell. Her delicacy of constitution must be held 
to account for a good deal; and it cannot be doubted that certain ‘ reverses’ 
of the family had their own effect. Miss Greenwell was fitted to muse 
and dream, and exercise benignant hospitalities (in the Emersonian sense) 
rather than in any way to face the world. Music and poctry, in certain 
aspects, might wien have found in her an apt exponent and loving minister. 
Ber keen. interest in the social and philanthropic movements of the day 
did not suffice for full escape, even while engaged in them, from the pro- 
blems and mysteries into which she constantly sought to look. Her specu- 
lative tendency never really brought to her the aid it promised. Often 
in thinking of her, and of reading her books and certain of her poems, have 
we thought of a short piece by Robert Buchanan on a young poetess, who 
had looked on the book of being and mystery, but failed to master fully 
its crabbed text, yet carried away enough to make life a struggle, with as 
much of shade as of sunshine in it. But Miss Greenwell found in her own 
liberal construction of Christianity a true groundwork of faith and hope, 
and her prose works embody this. Mr. Dorling has written her memoir 
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with good taste, no little insight, and a deft hand. He does not greatly errin 
claiming for Miss Greenwell more than she is entitled to, and therein he 
is wise; but that her personality was greater than her books—fine in 
impulse and subtle thought and finished workmanship as they often are— 
is proved by certain terms used towards her by Miss Ingelow in the 
Reminiscences which she has supplied. Miss Greenwell’s works, taken 
on the whole, breathe a sense of what she herself calls ‘ inadequacy ;’ her 
letters are significant critically, because they explain so far how this came 
to be. But the great mass of readers will never become interested in her, 
because of the very rarefied nature of the atmosphere in which she lived ; 
the very purity of the light about her unconsciously repels them. The 
Letters to Professor Knight form, perhaps, the most interesting section of 
the volume. But Mr. Dorling may be certain that the memoirs will be 
‘yead with sympathy by those who owned her friendship,’ and will, 
besides, be found out and valued by a select class who did not share that 
privilege, but who will find a new and true spiritual friend in her. 


Charles Darwin. By Grant A.wen. Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 


This is the first. number of a new series titled ‘English Worthies,’ 
which Messrs. Longmans propose to issue at intervals. It is edited by 
Mr. Andrew Lang, whose wide knowledge and literary skill in many 
directions should qualify him fully for the editorship of such a series. 
And certainly he has made a good beginning. Mr. Grant Allen—Mr. 
Darwin’s most active and perhaps at once the most cultivated and original 
of his younger disciples—not only understands Mr. Darwin as the scientific 
man and teacher, but appears to have come into very intimate relations 
with him personally. He not only traces out the genesis of his great 
ideas, but illustrates well the characteristic traits of the man. Mr. Grant 
Allen dwells with much persistence—such persistence, indeed, as, construed 
in a certain way, might to some persons be in a measure discomforting— 
on the hereditary elements which, so to say, drew to a head in Charles 
Darwin, and gave to the world the great man—the interpreter of the 
leading scientific ideas of the time. Evolution, Mr. Grant Allen says, was 
inthe air. It had been prophesied in the writings of Mr. Darwin’s grand- 
father, the famous Erasmus Darwin, and everything combined to favour 
Mr. Charles Darwin as the great exponent of it. The Darwin insight 
and forecast were in him wedded to the patience, the persistence, and’ 
neat-handedness, if we may speak so, of the Wedgewoods. Perhaps 
Mr. Grant Allen makes just a trifle too much of this; cases of famous 
men like Winckelmann and Thorwaldsen abroad, and Keats and others: 
at home, whose early circumstances and inheritances, so far as we know, 
were quite unfavourable to the development of artistic and poetic tastes. 
present themselves to the mind, and urge for explanation from his point 
of view. Mr. Grant Allen is especially good in dealing with the reception 
of Mr. Darwin’s various works, and sometimes is mildly humorous. Of 
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course, as the documents for a complete life of Mr. Darwin are in the hands of 
his son, Mr. Grant Allen’s little volume is more a study of the scientific ' 
aspect of Mr. Darwin’s life than a memoir. As a study, it is able, clear, 
complete, and full of original suggestions, proving that Mr. Grant Allen 
is not a mere disciple, but au independent thinker. The style is masterly, 
simple and compact, the most complicated matters being made plain to 
the most ordinary intelligence. The little volume is well printed, and the 
design for the binding is effective and new. But we miss a portrait of 
Mr. Darwin. 


Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits. A Series of Anecdotal Biographies, 
chiefly of Scotsmen. Mostly written by James Paterson, 
Author of the ‘History of Ayrshire,’ &c., and Edited by 
James Maipment, Esquire, Advocate, Editor of the ‘Book 
of Scottish Pasquils,’ &c. Popular Letter-press Edition. 
In Two Vols. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


Not a few will welcome this excellent edition-of a book which is full of 
character and drollery, and, at the same time, gives a good idea of Edin- 
burgh society at the middle of last century. More than this. The editor 
of the present edition well says, ‘The title of the book is somewhat mis- 
leading. It suggests too much the idea of local biography, which certainly 
is a mistake, as the great majority of the best lives contained in the 
volumes are of general interest.’ Kay was himself a character, and it is 
quite right that his own portrait should be given at the outset—almost by 
way of frontispiece. As an engraver he certainly showed a power of 
obtaining rare effects in the most unexpected ways. Merely in the matter i 
of technique his engravings are worth study, considering the time of day 
and the circumstances in which they were produced. Caricature he is 
fond of; but he does not use it invariably. The portraits of the famous 
Dundas, of the eloquent and witty Harry Erskine, and many others, are 
faithful and true. Of course, it is different with sketches like that of 
Macnab or of Robertson, ‘the daft laird,’ and surely there is a suspicion of 
caricature in the presentment of Lord Moira, and of the Lords of Session ; 
but, now-a-days, we are fain to think that the serious portraits are the more 
valuable. We should not omit to add that the letter-press is excellent. 
The sketches of the law lords, Lords of Session—particularly the toper 
Hermand, and the tory Braxfield—are capital; and the same must be 
said of that of Henry Erskine, which succeeds in giving an excellent 
notion of his wit. 


Life of John Hullah, LL.D. By his Wire. 
Green, and Co. 


Longmans, 


This is not so much a musical biography as the biography of a man 
whose profession was music—the difference is important. For the 
questions affecting popular musical taste and education with which Dr. 
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Hullah’s name is associated, were many and important. We have 
here, however, only diaries of musical tours, chiefly concerned with 
common experiences and incidents, and extracts from reports to Govern- 
ment. The biography is that of the man, and it exhibits a kindly-in- 
telligent, enthusiastic character, with strong musical tastes of course, 
but also an admirable linguist, and a large contributor to periodical and 
other literature. A fragment of autobiography is followed by a detailed 
narrative, which, however, is far too diffuse and full of trivial details— 
reminding us of the making up of a ledger. We are no more interested 
in the repeated and bald enumeration of persons met, letters written, 
and journeys taken, than we should be in the entry of goods sold. The 
record would have been twice as readable had it been half as long. It is, 
however, the record of an interesting man, who played a distinctive and 
effective part through his adopted system of teaching, and through the 
lectures and large musical classes established all over the country, to be 
estimated only by those who can realize the contrast between the musica} 
England of fifty years ago and now, and there is a tender admiration and 
fidelity in the biographer which wins our sympathy. We cannot trace 
Dr. Hullah’s musical career. It will, however, interest many readers. 


The Life of the Very Rev. Thomas N. Burke, O.P. By 
Wuuim J. Firzpatricx, F.S.A., Author of ‘The Life, 
Times, and Correspondence of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Doyle, 
Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin,’ ‘Ireland before the 
Union,’ ‘The Sham Squire and the Informers of 1798,’ 
&c. In Two Volumes. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


A book such as this is a crux for reviewers like ourselves. We feel that 
there is so much in it that is not for us—much that we should like fully 
to understand, but which our education, our sympathies, and our habits 
of life, render it hard for us to enter into or even partially to comprehend. 
And we have no proper means of measuring the real importance of the sub- 
ject, and of determining whether the writer has studied the true relations 
between his subject and those for whom he wrote, and has placed them 
in the best points of view for faithful judgment. But one thing is abun- 
dantly clear, and in saying so we pay a high tribute to the honesty, if not 
to the art, of the biographer. Father Burke was a man of power, a man 
in the truest sense, and his genuine manhood made him the more effec- 
tive preacher and the more influential priest. He had a strong sense of 
humour which never deserted him, a largeness of mind and heart, which 
the Church of Rome is said by some inevitably to destroy, and which he 
most conscientiously used for what he felt was the good of his fellow men, 
and rare powers of eloquence; very carefully cultivated, which seldom failed 
of effect. From Protestants as well as from Catholics come testimonies on 
that point. Whether at Tallaght or in Rome (where Father Burke 
finished his education), in Italy as Prior or at home engaged in mission 
work in Birmingham, Manchester, London, and America, or as Superior 
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of a large house, his personality was assertive—he attracted and formed 
men. We learn that he soon suffered under the life of the cloister, and 
gained strength whenever he returned to preaching, which was his natural 
vocation. He was an orator born. And his quick sympathies and 
humour did much to aid him. Many of the anecdotes given here are 
excellent, and the author has done well to give them. That about 
honesty at p. 45, vol. ii., shows how he could lighten up his discourses by 
illustrations from everyday life and his own experience. A proof of his 
dramatic skill and fun is to be found at p. 109, vol. ii., when he frightened 
the men who served his luncheon. A proof of his love of children and 
playful ways with them is found at p. 219, vol. ii., where it is told that 
‘after dinner, the dining room was held by the children of the house, 
whose peals of joyous laughter, as they vainly tried to pull something 
from under the table, were enough to make one young again to hear. 
What was the amazement of the master to find that the object of all this 
fun was no other than the great preacher by whose solemn eloquence he 
had been so often moved.’ The father’s enjoyment of Shakespeare Plays 
and Dickens’s ‘ Pickwick’ (p. 291) is physiognomic. Dr. Wiseman certainly 
showed both insight and foresight when he said, during Burke’s first stay 
in Rome: ‘That young man has a wondrous power of inspiring love, and 
he will be a great priest yet.’ 


Syed Ahmed Khan. By Lieutenant-Colonel Grauam. William 
Blackwood and Sons. 


The record of the life of such men as the subject of this biography 
forms the strongest answer to those who hold the pessimist view of our 
rule in India. Since the death of Sir Salar Jung, Syed Ahmed is the 
foremost Mohammedan in India; and his biographer pleads in excuse for 
publishing an account of his work while he yet lives, that the record may 
be useful to both rulers and ruled during the next few years, which are 
likely to see important changes in Indian administration. Born in 1817, 
Syed Ahmed was a servant of the Company at the time of the Mutiny, in 
which he distinguished himself by the rescue of a party of Europeans. 
But his chief title to honour lies in his unwearied efforts for the dif- 
fusion of Western learning and civilization among his fellow-countrymen, 
and his name is likely to be known to future generations of Hindustanis 
as the chief promoter of the scheme which resulted in the foundation of 
the Mohammedan College of Allygurh in 1875. The arrangement of the 
book is confused, and we cannot think that Colonel Graham has quite 
done justice to his subject; but Syed Ahmed’s own account of his visit to 
Europe is charming, and gives a curious insight into the workings of the 
Oriental mind. < 


The Life and Times of Chrysostom. By the Rey. R. WHEtER 
Busu, M.A. Religious Tract Society. 


A careful and well written study of the greatest of Christian preacl:ers, 
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and of the state of Christianity in the fourth century—at Antioch, where 
Chrysostom’s early days were spent, and at Constantinople, where he filled 
the archiepiscopal throne. There is not much to be told about his second 
exile in Caucasus, and his death in Comanain Pontus, nor of the diabolical 
cruelty which made his death a murder and a martyrdom. In addition 
to the personal story and its historical setting, Mr. Bush gives us a full 
account of his principal writings, and a critical estimate of his character 
and of his theology. We have read the volume through with much in- 
terest, and earnestly commend it as an able study of a most saintly 
man, a most interesting time, and a mighty preacher and moral foree— 
none the less useful because the qualifications of Chrysostom’s great 
character are fully pointed out. 


English Merchants. By R. H. Fox Bourne. Chatto and 
Windus. 


Mr. Fox Bourne has been well advised in publishing this edition of his 
‘English Merchants,’ which has for a long time been out of print. He 
has been careful in investigation, and he writes in a very efficient, if not 
always finished, style, and with a full sense of responsibility and of the 
great importance to a commercial country like England of the traditions 
ot its great mercantile houses—their growth and rise. The sketches of 
the Canynges of Bristol, of the Barings, the MiddletonsJand the Myddel- 
tons, are very good. Perhaps the chapterZon the Gladstones might have 
been extended, as well as that on the Rothschilds—and, sooth to say, we 
are afraid that in compression Mr. Fox Bourne has been prone to get rid 
of the passages that tended in the least to tarnish the credit of the 
families concerned. Commerce in England, on the whole, is free from 
the stain of cozening and direct swindling, and yet to make money out 
of false news concerning a great national crisis cannot, under any specious 
arguments, be called honourable. And then codes of morality do change 
colour under the changing light of opinion: to hold slaves at one time 
was deemed right and scriptural, and clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land found slave-estates a good investment; but none the less should it 
be told in plain words and with stern impartiality in such a book as this 
of any family who in former days had fattened on this kind of traffic. 
Mr. Fox Bourne has, no doubt, tried to be truthful, but has been also 
keenly anxious to avoid giving offence. The book is beautifully bound 
and printed, and contains several well-executed portraits of ‘our great 
merchants.’ 


Lives of Greek Statesmen. Second Series. Ephialtes— 
Hermokrates. By the Rey. Sir Grorce W. Cox, Bart., 
M.A., Author of ‘Mythology of the Aryan Nations.’ 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Sir George Cox’s second volume is quite equal in interest to his first. 
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If all the subjects are not of the same importance, his manner of treat- 
ment, so concise and clear, goes far to atone; and certainly he does not 
fail in emphasizing effectively the difference between Spartan and 
Athenian statesmen—one of the purposes which we learn he had in view. 
The volume contains sketches of Ephialtes, Kimon, Perikles, Phormion, 
Archidamos, Kleon, Brasidas, Demosthenes, Nikias, and Hermokrates. 
The most interesting to us of the lives are those of Perikles, Kleon, 
Demosthenes, and Nikias, though certainly the former does not rise in 
estimation. To not a few the latter will have an additional attraction 
through the remembrance of Mr. Browning’s references to him in one 
of his transcripts. We can cordially recommend the volume for libraries 
and to young students, who will here, by the pleasant pathway of bio- 
graphy, be enabled to take a very fair bird’s-eye view of the field of 
Greek history. 


James Phillippo Mursell: His Life and Work. By his Son, 
Artuur Mursetu. James Clarke and Co. 


It is not easy to estimate a man whose work and influence are 
chiefly those of speech and character—who writes no books, achieves no 
work of mechanical or social construction, but simply by preaching and 
living wields the moral forces of Christ’s truth. Mr. Mursell was a man 
of no common order. His long ministry in Leicester of nearly fifty years, 
his great social influence, and the high esteem in which he was held to the 
day of his death, abundantly justify the strong urgencies of Robert Hall, 
his immediate predecessor, and of John Foster that he should take upon 
himself the pastorate of Harvey Lane Chapel. And yet those who knew 
him will feel that this biography presents no adequate portrait of him— 
nor perhaps could any biography. He was a preacher of a high order, 
but of sustained excellency and religious inspiration rather than of high 
oratorical achievement. His preaching was largely extemporaneous. He 
preached very few ‘great sermons ;’ and the missionary sermon in- 
cluded in this volume, which he wrote and read, does not strike us as so 
effective as many of the unwritten sermons which his audience so largely 
inspired. He was eloquent in unprepared speech, and a sufficient testi- 
mony to this is his long sustained and ever-enlarging ministry to one 
church. He was evangelical in his teaching, but with broad religious and 
human sympathies—an instance of the congruity of the most fixed evan- 
gelical beliefs with both large thinking and widest charities. He was 
prominent in all social and religious movements; an advanced Liberal 
both politically and ecclesiastically ; and was a close friend of Mr. Edward 
Miall, who at his suggestion became editor of the ‘ Nonconformist’ 
newspaper. The biographer is full of fitting reverence and love for his 
honoured father, but his memoir is inadequate ; it lacks somewhat of the 
kind of analysis that such a subject demanded, and sometimes offends by 
its flippancy of style and allusion. We have, however, read it with interest 
as @ memorial of a man who was both great and good. 
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Wanderings in China. By C. F. Gorpon-Cumine, Author of 
‘At Home in Fiji,’ ‘A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of- 
War,’ ‘ Fire Fountains of the Sandwich Isles,’ ‘ Granite 
Crags of California,’ ‘In the Himalayas and on Indian 
Plains,’ ‘In the Hebrides,’ ‘ Via Cornwall to Egypt.’ 
With Illustrations. Two Vols. William Blackwood and 
Sons. 


Miss Gordon-Cumming, in her latest work, has presented us with a 
picture of the great kingdom of China, and has produced a most interest- 
ing account of an interesting journey and an interesting country. She sets 
out from Hongkong, and journeys almost along the coast-line, vid Amoy 
and Foochow, Shanghai and Tientsin to Pekin, and thence to Nagasaki. 
Originally intending to winter at Shanghai, her plan was altered, and 
Christmas was spent at Hongkong, on account of its being much milder, 
lying as it does about 900 miles south of Shanghai. In the first chapter 
Miss Cumming gives—as we are justified in expecting from her—wonder- 
fully graphic accounts of Hongkong and Canton. In the former place a 
fire broke out, which, though it may have appealed to the sense of the 
picturesque, and affords Miss Cumming an opportunity for an admirable 
piece of description, was somewhat disastrous in its effects. In such a 
country as China, with its swarming population, its numerous towns, with 
their quaint streets and quainter figures, its gorgeous temples and pagodas, 
its old-world habits, and peculiar modes of life and picturesque scenery, 
and many almost multifarious objects of interest, such an observer as Miss 
Cumming is not likely to miss many objects worthy of note; for, as she 
says, She rode in an open sedan, in preference to the closed contrivances 
wherein Chinese ladies recline. Nothing is so remarkable, she points 
out, as the influence which the prevailing doctrine of ancestor-worship 
exerts in China. It is a factor of dominant power in the daily life of the 
people, and has not a little to do with the almost universal dislike of 
female children, and the consequent appalling frequency of female infan- 
ticide—a state of things which must be held accountable for the extra- 
ordinary disparity which Miss Cumming tells us exists in the relative 
numbers of males and females. Our sympathy with the Chinese female 
must, however, as Miss Cumming is constantly reminding us, be consider- 
ably lessened because of their own failings, and notably their sacrifices 
of naturainess and beauty to the service of fashion, in their striving after 
‘lily-feet.” They distort these much enduring members to the extent of 
being utterly unable to walk, and have to be carried about, in preference 
to enjoying the healthy movement of walking. Their efforts after ‘ lily- 
feet’ are, however, so far successful, that Miss Cumming tells us of having 
seen herself boots for a lady of the almost incredible length of three inches! 
Fashion is indeed a tyrant in some quarters, and most of all in China, 
though Miss Cumming slyly intimates that contraction of the size of the 
foot may not be so much greater an abuse than contraction of the waist, 
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from which latter charge we cannot altogether exonerate our English 
dames. But we believe that they have hardly arrived at such a perfection 
in the art of destroying nature as the Chinese. In many particulars, in- 
deed, the Chinese are susceptible of improvement, and yet perhaps of all 
nations they are the hardest to improve. National character and national 
religion have much to do with this. The Chinese having attained at one 
period of the world to a very high standard of civilization, have been con- 
tent to repose, gazing back with intense satisfaction upon the achievements 
of their ancestors, and not believing it possible that their ways could be 
improved. Asaconsequence, they have been overtaken and far outstripped 
in the race. This is one of the greatest barriers to the spread of Christi- 
anityin China. The very insufficient number of missionaries is so marked, 
that Miss Cumming sees almost reason for despairing. Such incidents as 
that of the destruction of the British Mission House, and the shameful 
supineness and indifference of the Consul and authorities there to protect 
the missionaries, must also have done an appreciable amount of harm. 
We have read with interest Miss Cumming’s remarks on this, as well as 
her very earnest and able chapters on the Opium question. We believe a 
more iniquitous policy than that of the country in this question was never 
upheld, nor one more calculated to do irreparable harm to the cause of 
Christianity in China. How can we answer a serious and enlightened 
Chinaman who urges that he cannot believe in the nation or the religion 
which, by all manner of devices to its profit, forces a poison upon his 
countrymen, and preaches at the same time the gospelof Christ? Surely 
a case of example belying precept; and we believe that this opium policy 
is the greatest barrier of any to the cause of Christ in China. As Miss 
Cumming points out, the ill seems to be already recoiling on the ill-doer, 
for opium-smoking, already prevalent to a terrible extent in America, is 
also rapidly increasing in England ; while in China, so great is the demand 
for it and so universal the practice, that native poppy culture has assumed 
immense and terrible proportions. And this is the result of the policy of 
Christian England ! 

Miss Cumming’s descriptions of life in real Chinese families, with the 
details of the dishes served, are interesting, no less than her descriptions 
of the curious Chinese plays, played to amuse the gods, who must be 
supposed to be endowed with an amount of patience to which mortals 
cannot lay claim. But Miss Cumming says that there is considerable 
power amongst the actors, and that the spectacle was entertaining though 
she was able to understand little of the dialogue. What a remarkable 
display of reverence and superstition in the funeral ceremonies of these 
people, and the grotesque absurdity and horror of their ideas as to the art 
of healing. Miss Cumming gives a case of a girl especially selected for 
commendation in the ‘ Gazette,’ for giving her finger to form a medicine 
which was supposed to have saved her mother’s life. 

Miss Cumming found Chinese towns as a: rule rather dirty, and famed 
for bad smells (Tientsin especially), which were of so unique a character 
as to almost make her doubt the possession by the Chinese of the organs 
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of smell; but use jin this, as in all else, accounts for so much. Her ex- 
periencesgof Peking dust, which she describes as the pulverized dried filth 
of years,"may justify the severity of some of her remarks, particularly as 
the journey to the capital from Tientsin was such as to take the enchant- 
ment off a considerably lovelier spot than Peking—a journey made in a 
Chinese cart, guiltless of springs, and driven over roads of unparalleled 
badness, at the end of which the traveller was only surprised to find her- 
self with all her bones left together ! 

There are many other interesting features in Miss Cumming’s book, but 
we must content ourselves by referring the reader to the volumes them- 
selves, in which he will find plenty to entertain as well as to instruct him. 
Miss Cumming has an almost inexhaustible supply of good spirits and 
energy, which make her a most genial guide, and this demeanour, no 
doubt, conduced to make her memory of China both pleasant for herself 
and for those natives of the country with whom she came into contact. 
Her criticisms, though wholesome, are never unkindly, and she bears 
herself with the air of one resolved to make the best of things, and not to 
adopt a wholesale course of depreciation. We have read Miss Cumming’s 
book with interest and pleasure, and can cordially advise others to do 
likewise. 1 


The Land and the Book. Libanus, Damascus, and Beyond 
Jordan. By M. Tuomsoy, D.D. 147 Illustra- 
tions and Maps. T. Nelson and Sons. 


This’is’the third volume of the fine illustrated edition of Dr. Thomson’s 
well-known work. The former volumes were devoted to Southern Palestine 
and Jerusalem, and Central Palestine and Pheenicia, respectively. This 
final volume carries us to the Lebanon, Celo-Syria, Damascus, Bashan, 
Gilead, &e. It is, beyond question, the most vivid, instructive, and com- 
plete companion to these interesting lands adjacent to Palestine which 
the traveller will find. It has been compiled after more than forty years’ 
sojourn in Syria and Palestine, with a careful reference to authorities, and 
is written with a graphic pen. Such, at least, is our impression, after 
travelling over the chief districts here described. If Dr. Edward Robin- 
son’s work was the learned cyclopedia, Dr. Thomson’s is the grapliic 
romance of Biblical illustration, and is of equal authority. The English 
and American Palestine Exploration Societies have brought to light an 
» amazing deal since Dr. Robinson’s book was written. Dr. Thomson has 
carefully used the information up to the time of his writing. We have 
with great interest ‘fought our battles over again’ under Dr. Thomson’s 
leadership. The illustrations are great helps in such a work. Bible 
students will find the work full of instructiveness; good indices will 
facilitate its use. 
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Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leste StepHen. 
Vol. V. Bickens—Bottisham. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


No single article of any exceptional prominence occurs in this volume. 
All the more notable, therefore, is the editorial sweep and research in 
including so many names of semi-obscure men, concerning whom it is 
desirable to know something. The skill of the editor in maintaining pro- 
portion is increasingly manifest, and the painstaking of the writers is 
deserving of all praise. The principal divines here included are Thomas 
Bilney, by Professor Tout ; Joseph Bingham, by Canon Overton; Thomas 
Binney, by Mr. Barnett Smith ; Bishop Bonner, by Professor Gardiner; 
and Boniface, by Mr. Maunde Thompson. Music is represented by the 
two Bishops, John and Sir Henry, and John Blow—all by Mr. Barclay 
Squire. Literature by James Boswell, by Mr. Leslie Stephen ; and its 
publishers by Adam Black, by Professor Blackie; Henry Bohn, by Mr. 
G. C. Boase; and John and William Blackwood, by Mr. F. Espinasse. 
Painting by William Blake, by Mrs. Gilchrist. The Navy by Admiral Blake, 
by Professor Laughton. The Law by Sir William Blackstone, by Mr. G. 
P. Macdonell. Each volume more than justifies the anticipations excited 
by the announcement of the work. We shall at length possess a cyclo- 
pedia of national biography unsurpassed by that of any nation. 


A Literary and Biographical History, or Bibliographical 
Dictionary, of the English Catholics. From the Breach 
with Rome in 1534 to the Present Time. By Joszpa 
Gittow. Vol. II. Burns and Oates. 


This second volume of Mr. Gillow’s great undertaking extends to the 
name of Dr. Gradwell, who, after some years’ presidency of the English 
College in Rome, became a bishop of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
who was a student at Douay in 1793, when, on the declaration of war 
between France and England, the College was seized by the Republic 
and the students imprisoned. A considerable portion of the interest ‘of 
these volumes lies in the record of incidents like this. Scarcely any 
notable historic name is to be found in these pages; but in the record of 
obscure names many incidents and allusions are to be found which throw 
interesting light upon the more public paths of history. The patient 
research of Mr. Gillow, his conscientious record of minute particulars, 
and especially his exhaustive bibliographical information in connection 
with each name, are beyond praise. The interdict and the persecutions 
endured by Roman Catholics necessarily made: obscure many lives that 
afterwards might have been distinguished. These unpretentious biographi- 
cal records indicate many instances of great ability and extensive scholar- 
ship, and much martyr fidelity under cruel persecution, especially in men 
of good families and large property. Here are clusters of family names 
faithful in successive generations. We accord our most hearty reverence 
to men who so suffered for what they deemed the truth of Christ, however 
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much or little our accord with their distinctive theological and ecclesi- 
astical doctrines. True principles of religious liberty, true instincts of 
Christian sympathy, constrain our admiration for all who bear martyr 
testimony. Among the names of most interest in the present volume 
may be mentioned those of Guy Fawkes, Digby Garnett, and others 
implicated in what Mr. Gillow justly calls ‘ the foolish and wicked Popish 
Plot ;’ Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, written with great fairness ; Cardinal, 
Fisher, John Dryden, the Earl of Derwentwater, Sir William Davenant 
Richard Doyle the artist, and Dr. F. W. Faber. We have turned over 
Mr. Gillow’s pages with much and varied interest. His work is con- 
scientiously done, and will not only be a service to his own community, 
but will furnish contributions to history. 


The Good Fight; or, More than Conquerors. Stories of 
Christian Martyrs and Heroes. By Rev. Joun Hvnt, 
D.D., and others. With Numerous Illustrations by 
Trent Dapp, E. F. Brewrnat, F. Barnarp, F. A. 
Fraser, &c. Hodder and Stoughton. 


This is a handsome book for a present, the letterpress and the 
illustrations being both very good. Four or five pages each are given 
to sketches of Christian confessors, from Stephen the Protomartyr to 
the ‘ Prisoner of Chillon,’ and each has an illustration. The skill in 
arranging adequate and coherent information is remarkable. The temp- 
tation to discussiveness being very great. It is a volume of vignettes 
which no one can read without feeling its spell. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The English Catholic Non-Jurors of 1745. Being a Summary of the 
Register of their Estates, with Genealogical and other Notes. Edited by 
the late Very Rev. Epcar E. Estcourt, M.A., F.S.A., and JoHn ORLEBAR 
Payne, M.A. (Burns and Oates.) The title to this book, which is a 
revised publication of one originally published by James Cosin in 1765, is 
a misnomer. Instead of a list of non-jurors who refused to take the oath 
to George L., it is a list of those Roman Catholics who, in compliance with 
an.Act of Parliament entitled ‘ An Act to oblige Papists to Register their 
Names and Real Estates,’ registered the detail of their estates in 
books kept by the various clerks of the peace, certified copies of which 
were sent to the commissioners, and are now in the Record Office. Cosin’s 
book was very imperfect, and contained many errors. These the editors 
of this work have sought to remedy. ‘The list is of course restricted to 
Roman Catholics, but so far as it goes it is curious and interesting, not 
only for its intimations of value, but for its genealogical bits of informa- 
tion. Bishops and priests who had to conceal their professional character 
are identified under other descriptions. The fact of having a Protestant 
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wife or relative is always emphasized. Some waggish entries occur—e.g., 
a Denbighshire widow describes her water-mill as ‘dry in summer and 
frozen all the winter.’ It is an interesting addition to the antiquarian 
library.—-—Crimean Cracks. A Story of Active Service in Foreign Lands. 
Extracts from Letters sent Home from the Crimea, 1854-1856. By an 
EpinsurcH Boy. (William Blackwood and Sons.) The writer went 
with the British Army to the Crimea as a surgeon attached to the 
49th Regiment, and his letters tell the story of his experiences 
almost from day to day until Sebastopol fell, when he returned home- 
They are written with good taste and intelligence, and are interesting 
as presenting in a simple and confidential way pictures of the inner 
life of the besieging army. We realize through them much that history 
cannot record, the sketches and touches of an eye-witness and a parti- 
cipation in the camp life of a couple of years. We have read the book 
with great interest. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Leaseholds Enfranchisement. By Henry Broapuurst, M.P., 
and Rozert M.P. (one of Her Majesty’s Counsel). 
Swan Sonnenschein, Le Bas and Lowrey. 


In the forefront of many coming reforms stands the legal removal of 
the system of Leaseholds. In no country but England, we learn from 
this excellent summary, does such a system exist. There can be no doubt 
that it has proved a bar to improvement of houses in London and other 
large towns; and even philanthropic work has a heavy tax levied upon it 
by the existence of such a monstrosity. Miss Octavia Hill, in her evi- 
dence before the Royal Commission, told how she trembled at the thought 
of the time coming when the properties she has improved on behalf of the 
poor shall ‘ fall in’—when rapacious landlords may confiscate the results of 
the whole of her noble work. Supply and demand, yes; but unjust legis- 
lation, class-legislation persevered in for ages, has made the operation 
of that law impossible in this case. People in towns must have houses. 
Legal monopoly has enabled certain men to dictate their own terms for 
the ground to build on. What is demanded is not confiscation, but legal 
power to compel sale of fee-simple at a fair price, so that each proprietor 
may feel free to improve or to build worthily on his ground. Till this is 
so, London house architecture will be a sheer disgrace to England. 
Objections will be urged, of course, but they will be mostly selfish and 
class ones: the national interest is decidedly on the side of Freeholds. 
This new volume of ‘The Imperial Parliament Series’ is as good as 
those that went before it: in a short space it tells all about the subject 
that is essential; and certainly some of the cases of suffering from what is 
called ‘ Life-leaseholds’ are appalling. 
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The Scope and Method of Economical Science. An Address 
delivered to the Economic Science and Statistics Section 
of the British Association at Aberdeen, 10th September, 
1885. By Professor Henry Sipewicx, M.A., Litt.D., 
President of the Section. Macmillan and Co. 


Professor Sidgwick has said much in little space in this lecture, which 
we are glad to see published in a handy form. The main drift of the little 
book is to show how unfair are some of the arguments by which English 
political economists — followers, on the whole, of Adam Smith and 

- Ricardo—have been assailed by the extreme left wing of the German 
school of political economy. And it goes without saying that Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick treats the matter with the utmost care and clearness. 
His manner, too, of dealing with the laissez faire, of which so much 
has been made, is good. ‘The maxim, he says, ‘has no scientific 
basis whatever ; it is a mere handy rule of practice, though in the main 

- sound.’ The Whole realm of conditions under which political changes 
and legislation may affect temporarily the action of the laws of political 
economy is surveyed, and many apt remarks are made; and his illustra- 
tions of the manner in which political economists nowadays must dissent 
from axioms laid down even by their own masters, is proof enough that 
the science has advanced. The work is sound, stimulating, and, in the 
best sense, practical. 


The Postulates of English Political Economy. By the late 
Watrter Bacenort, M.A. and Fellow of University College, 
London. (Student’s Edition.) With a Preface by ALFRED 
Marsuatu, Professor of Political Economy, Cambridge. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


It will ever remain a subject of deep regret that Mr. Bagehot did not. 
live to finish the work of which this is a fragment. It only suffices to 
show what a masterpiece it would have been. The main business which 
Mr. Bagehot set before himself was to show that former political econo- 
mists in England had failed to construct an adequate method ; that they 
isolated and abstracted too much, leaving aside the complexities and con- 
fusions inevitable in real life, and working on ideas merely. It has often 
been said that Adam Smith took account of only normal conditions, and 
did not make allowance enough for disturbances and abnormalities, and 
hence on the Continent his books have been submitted to considerable 
criticism. In some degree the same defect marks Ricardo. Mr. Bagehot 
aimed at constructing a method which would cover all ordinary possibili- 
ties. A man of business knows the facts of his own trade, and acts on 
them without formal reasonings ; the political economist must supply him 
with those reasonings, but they should be checked by a hundred modifica- 
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tions of which the man of business was even remotely aware. The 
little volume in the present form cannot but prove an aid and stimulus to 
students of economic science. 


A Brief Text-Book of Political Economy. By Francis A. 
Waker, Author of ‘The Wages Question,’ ‘ Money,’ 
‘Money, Trade, and Industry,’ &c. Macmillan and Co. 


This volume is an abridgment from the author’s ‘ Manual of Political 
Economy,’ which was published in 1883. Though the work of abridg- 
ment has consisted mainly of excision, some structural changes have 
been made in the parts relating to ‘ Distribution’ and ‘ Consumption.’ Mr. 
Walker is a master of arrangement, and he takes care in his leading 
definitions to tell us what the subject is not as well as what it is. For 
example, he sets it down that, though political economy cannot reckon as 
wealth the devotion of a mother to a sick child, this is, nevertheless, 
something better than wealth. He never omits points like these. And 
it is clear that, though an American professor, he is no Protectionist, and 
makes some very good points, which American Protectionists would do 
well to ponder. His section on ‘The Law of Diminishing Returns in 
Agriculture’ is most clear and valuable, and grasps firmly, and accounts for, 
some facts prominent at the present moment. The sections on ‘The Theory 
of Value’ and ‘ Paper Money’ contain much of practical importance, as do 
also the sections on ‘ Rent,’ ‘ Profits,’ and ‘ Wages’; and the whole of Part 
VI., “Some Applications of Economic Principles,’ is worthy of its place. 
Mr. Walker will astonish many persons by quoting Hearn, and telling them 
that three or four generations ago the Scotch, because of short leases and 
confiscation of improvements, were spoken of as lazy, just as the Irish 
are now. Let us hope that wise legislative improvements may do as 
much for the Irish as they did so speedily for the Scotch. ‘A single wise 
act of legislation cured the defect in Scotland, and with the system of 
short leases and tenancies at will disappeared the laziness of the Scotch 
people.’ 


Letters from Italy. By pe Laveteye. Translated by 
Mrs. Torre. Revised by the Author. T. Fisher Unwin. 


M. Laveleye’s letters are very characteristic of him. A professed 
economist, he is also an artist. He describes a scene well, and does not 
forget how far suggestion may go. He is full of sensibilities, but they are 
admirably under control, and in such a volume as the present we find 
him, so to speak, at his ease, if not always at his best. One of the points 
that continually emerge in midst of gossip, description, and exquisite 
morsels of criticism and reflection, is the problem of maintaining progress, 
scientific, moral, and social, in a people, whilst at the same time the 
towns shall not absorb all that is best. Like Mr. Ruskin, M. Laveleye 
holds that true enjoyment and health lie amid rural scenes, amid wood 
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and hill and green fields; and this topic recurs in many forms. It is 
notable, however, that he finds George Sand on this theme less readable 
and true on returning to her books after years and experience. (Co- 
operation, of course, in many aspects is discussed as Italian systems are 
reviewed. The present conditions of various industries are dwelt on; for 
example, several countries are contrasted as regards their wine produce. 
Italy seems to have gained a good deal of what France lost by the vine- 
pest. He lightens up little lectures on economic points by portraits of 
distinguished men, among them Jacini, Luzzatti, Minghetti, Mancini, 
and General Menabrea, and we have good characterizations of Cavour, 
Victor Emmanuele, and Garibaldi. Most readable, not only for its point 
and character, but also for its practical gist, is the sketch of the ‘ Demo- 
cratic Marquis,’ who is so decided in his view that aristocracy in these 
modern days can exist only by adaptation, and who would reconstruct all 
legislative assemblies so that men like Herbert Spencer, Mr. A. R. Wallace, 
and Mr. Joseph Arch could be moved up into a Senate. This would, he 
holds, be truly a ‘Representative Senate,’ which would give hope of 
permanence and of progress on all sides. M. Laveleye points out two 
grand careers for Italian youth conceived in this spirit, and indicates 
the true lines on which national activity may develop. His references 
to England are invariably kind; but occasionally an English institution 
meets with a touch of satire. M.M. Renan and Taine come in for some 
smart criticisms in passing, and there is a notable passage on Frederic 
Harrison, as incisive on some points as it is appreciative. The ‘Two 
Tendencies of Political Economy’ in the Appendix is well worthy of 
being read by economical students; and attention may well be drawn 
to the section dealing with Professor Lombroso and his investigations of 
’ criminal life and character, which are certainly marked by boldness and 
originality. The book is in its way unique; there are united in it’ the 
attractions of travel, of science, of literary grace, and of keen political 
instinct. We regret to see that now and again, in spite of the jealous 
care which has evidently been spent on the translation, slight slips are 
to be found. For instance, at pp. 34-35 we have this sentence: ‘ In the 
Hotel Volta’ I saw a placard announcing regattas on Lake Como with 
skiffs and outriggers, just like in English races.’ 


The British Citizen: His Rights and Privileges. A Short 
History. By James E. Roars, M.P. Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


Simple as it seems, only a man who had undergone years of study and 
inquiry into Roman times, early Saxon times, into prices, and so on, could 
have written this book. It is full of facts, and its clearness of statement 
equals the knowledge displayed in it. Professor Thorold Rogers traces 
the course of historical and social development in our country down from 
the very earliest times. Difficulties are removed and explanations given 
of doubtful points. For example, Professor Thorold Rogers gives in 
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plainest terms the reason why the Roman influence, though it operated 
precisely in this country as in France, left little or no trace in the language. 
It was because the people never really submitted. The development of 
the village and the town, the power and functions of the barons, the serfs 
and their emancipation, the slow growth of law, and, later, the recognition 
of the rights of the individual, are all traced with the easy art of the master 
in a succession of short chapters: so that, in the course of an houn’s read- 
ing, a faithful outline of the history of our country can be gained. We 
should not omit to mention as most valuable, filled with facts as they are, 
and breathing the most liberal spirit, the two chapters near the end on 
Education and the Growth of Toleration. It is just such a handbook as 
we should expect from Professor Thorold Rogers. 


Disestablishment. By Henry Ricuarp, M.P., and J. 
Wituims, M.P. (Imperial Parliament Series.) Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 

Why I would Disestablish. A Representative Book by Repre- 
sentative Men. Edited by Anprew Rem. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 

The Church of England and its Endowments. A Short 
Historical Sketch and Popular Statement of Facts. By 
CurisToPHER Pace Deane. Elliot Stock. 


The first of these three little books puts the case for Disestablishment 
with great completeness of both statement and argument, and with a 
calm dispassionateness and fairness that must compel the approval of 
even those who differ the most from its conclusions. The question is 
argued from general principles—from the history of the Church of Eng- 
land, and of the Church in Wales, from the principles of religious equality, 
from the alleged evil results of Disestablishment, and from the probable 
actual results. The questions of Church Reform and Church Disendow- 
ment are considered, and the actual results of Disestablishment, so far 
as it has been effected in America, in the British colonies, and in Ireland, 
with the work done by Nonconformist Churches in England, are stated. 
We have read the book with a proud satisfaction that a question stirring 
so many pious fears and angry passions can be discussed with so calm a 
philosophy, and so lofty a spirit of Christian charity. Much as we have 
read on this great subject, we can remember no treatment of it that for 
fulness and fairness has given us so much satisfaction as this. 

The second volume consists of thirty short papers, contributed to by 
many members of Nonconformist Churches, throwing casual lights upon 
different points of the great argument. An appendix gives information 
concerning tithes and other legal enactments affecting the Established 
Church. 

Mr. Deane attempts to give a historical statement of the endowments 
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of the Church of England from a purely historical point of view, taking 
a course of absolute neutrality, and presenting a plain, unvarnished 
statement, such as the staunchest Churchman and the most ardent 
Liberationist may read without annoyance and with advantage—only, 
unfortunately, the controversy very largely turns upon the genuineness 
and significance of the facts. The statements are very brief, and would 
have been more useful had authorities been referred to. It is a useful 
little book. 


History of Prices since the Year 1850. By Micuarn Mutuatn, 
Fellow of the Statistical Society, and of the Society of 
Arts; Author of ‘The Dictionary of Statistics,’ ‘The 
Progress of the World,’ &e. With Eight Coloured Dia- 
grams. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


In view of recent events, and especially the revival of the old ery for 
Protection under the new names of ‘Fair Trade’ and ‘ Reciprocity,’ Mr. 
Mulhall’s book has come most opportunely. It would, in our opinion, be 
difficult to find a work of this extent containing wore valuable facts and 
figures, the latter of course predominating. And in setting these forth 
Mr. Mulhall has not simply given us a miscellaneous collection of figures, 
but he has arranged them on what appears to us an admirable plan, and 
has illustrated his position by coloured diagrams whenever necessary, thus 
doing much even to render visually clear his meaning and positions. He 
divides his book into twenty-four chapters, and among the most important 
are those on the scale of wages, the price of agricultural produce, of 
manufactured goods, and of food materials, with a glance at the capital and 
earnings of the various railways, each chapter containing asummary of the 
conclusions at which our author arrives (the clearness of which almost com- 
pel their acceptance) upon the facts and figures given. Thus Mr. Mulhall 
decides that agriculture must sooner or later, in the nature of things, 
give place in England to more lucrative industries, though at the same 
time he is justly surprised that in those departments of agriculture where 
Englishmen might very profitably compete, namely, in supplying the 
home demand for dairy produce, the apathy of English farmers should 
have left them completely in the hands of the foreigner. Another im- 
portant point with Mr. Mulhall is that more ‘foot-tons’ of energy per £1 is 
obtainable in England than anywhere else, in spite of the fact that wages 
are so much higher here than in all countries excepting America. He 
accounts for it on the ground of the large share of steam in our industries, 
in which (as shown by an admirable diagram) our proportion stands far 
above all other countries, even America, which comes next. Thus it would 
seem as if we should be able to compete successfully with the foreigner ; 
but there are several disadvantages pointed out, one of which is the enor- 
mous freights charged by our railways, in some cases more than double 
the rates of foreign countries, and which cannot but hamper our indus- 
trial activity. This is a matter which would well repay inquiry, and we 
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trust that this and some other practical aids may be given to industry, 
which are, it is to be feared, in some danger of being overlooked in 
the pursuit of that ‘ will-o’-the-wisp’ Protection, which Mr. Mulhall, of 
course, completely refutes, showing by facts and figures the inherent 
fallacy and viciousness of the doctrine. Our coal supply is also a matter 
dealt with, and at some length. 


Systematic Small Farming; or, The Lessons of my Farm. 
Being an Introduction to Modern Farm Practice for 
Small Farmers in the Culture of Crops; the Feeding of 
Cattle ; the Management of the Dairy, Poultry, and Pigs; 
the Keeping of Farm Work Records ; the Ensilage System, 
Construction of Silos and other Farm-buildings ; the Im- 
provement of Neglected Farms, &c. By Rozerr Scorr 
Burn, Author of ‘Outlines of Landed Estate Management,’ 
and ‘ Outlines of Farm Management ;’ and Editor of ‘ The 
Complete Grazier,’ &e. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crosby, Lockwood, and Co. 

The present condition of agriculture and the demand for the extension 
of the small-holdings system makes the publication of ‘this work very 
timely. Other books of the sort have from time to time been issued, 
and notably those by Mr. Long; but Mr. Long’s have been intended more 
for the rich amateur, or, at all events, for those who are able to regard agri- 
cultural enterprise more in the light of a relief or healthful amusement. Mr. 
Scott Burn’s pages are severely practical, and the tone of the practical 


man is felt throughout. He deprecates all cut-and-dried recommenda-° 


tions: on the question of pasture, he reminds his readers that all kinds of 
land will not do equally well in grass, and that some kinds, producing 
grass of little succulence, simply will not pay, whereas it may be made 
profitable under certain other kinds of crops. Mr. Burn lays out his 
matter on an excellent method, and in every case where possible he illus- 
trates his points by wood-cuts. He is greatly in favour of dibbling for 
wheat-sowing, and devotes much space to the silo system; he is keen to 
promote the use of scientific machines and principles, and on dairy 
managemen has many excellent suggestions. The book can only prove a 
treasure of aid and suggestion to the small farmer of intelligence and 
energy. 


An Account of the Polynesian Race ; its Origin and Migrations, 
dc. Vol. III. Comparative Vocabulary of the Polyne- 
sian and Indo-European Languages. By Apbranam 
Fornanper. Trubner and Co. 


This volume completes Mr. Fornander’s work, and although to the 
NO. CLXVI. 29 
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mere reader it doubtless would be a dry book, to the student of com- 
parative philology it is by far the most valuable of the three volumes. 
In the first volume he advanced the proposition that the Polynesian 
language is fundamentally a branch of the great Aryan family of 
languages ; and, so far as is yet known, probably the oldest still surviving. 
In this volume he gives us, much more fully than in either of the others, 
the grounds upon which he bases that belief. He says his proposition 
‘has been denied, ridiculed, and scoffed at by some, and treated with un- 
merited silence by others whose good opinion and co-operation in eluci- 
dating this subject it would have been my highest ambition to obtain. 
Having for some years been deeply interested in Polynesian archeology, 
and having made the Polynesian languages a subject of study, perhaps 
we may say a word on behalf of those of whose silence Mr. Fornander 
complains. Cautious people like to have all the evidence of a case befure 
them ere they commit themselves to an opinion of such importance as 
this is; and until this volume appeared, the most weighty portion of Mr. 
Fornander’s evidence was not laid before students. We venture to think 
no one should ridicule the view he has set forth, but that the utmost re- 
spect is due to it, even from those who are not convinced by his statement 
of the case ; for it is doubtful whether there is a man living as competent 
as he is to express an opinion upon the question. We must confess that, 
notwithstanding our wish to be cautious, the more fully we have been 
able to go into the details of Mr. Fornander’s evidence, the more inclined 
have we been to follow him in his conclusivus. Believing, with the 
majority of philologists, that there must have been a time when the 
Indo-European branches of the Aryan languages were not inflectional, 
but were in an agglutinative condition—‘* when the casus- and verbum- 
endings, and other now fossilized forms of accretion to roots and stems, 
were still independent, living, sense-bearing words, agglutinated to others 
for the purpose of greater emphasis and precision, and to distinguish 
the relation of the various members of a sentence ’—Mr. Fornander con- 
eludes that at that remote period the Polynesians separated from the 
Aryan stock and passed, vid the Indian Archipelago, into the islands of 
the Pacific. Being there isolated, their languages have remained very 
much what they were when tiey separated from the main stock. While 
the Indo-European has been progressing, the Polynesian has remained 
‘with progress and development arrested by separation and isolation.’ 
If this view be correct, it will easily be seen what importance attaches to 
the study of these archaic Polynesian languages, and how seriously Mr. 
Fornander’s proposition ought to be taken up; for in Polynesia we may 
probably learn more than anywhere else concerning the primitive speech 
of the great Aryan stock. The main portion of this volume is occupied 
with a comparison of the elements in the grammars of the Polynesians 
and Indo-Europeans, and of a large number of roots which Mr. Fornander 
believes may be traced to a common source. We commend the entire 
work to the attention of ethnologists and philologists. 
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Imperial Parliament Series. Edited by Sypney Buxton, 
M.P. Local Administration. Local Option. Women’s 
Suffrage. England and Russia. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 


These are worthy additions to this compact series, inasmuch as Mr. 
Rathbone and Mr. Pell are recognized authorities on the subject of ‘ Local 
Administration.’ The whole of our present local government (hardly worthy 
of the name) is here brought under review in the first half of the book, and 
its chaotic and anomalous state being shown, clearly forms the basis of the 
scheme of reforms given in the latter half. This seems to us very simple, 
and yet grasps sufliciently the difficulties of the problem. We do not 
suppose that any of these schemes will be adopted without modification, 
but such a re-adjustment as is here proposed presents the basis of a firm 
and serviceable settlement. 

‘Local Option’ naturally connects itself with the subject of Local 
Government, as, in any well-digested scheme of reform of the latter, the 
licensing system would almost certainly come in for review. Mr. W. 8. 
Caine, Mr. Hoyle, and the Rev. Dawson Burns, here sum up the argu- 
ments for and against ; and the array of figures given in the Appendices, 
showing the alarming increase of crime and other evils springing from 
intemperance, and coinciding with an increased drink bill, make it a dif- 
ficult matter not to accept the principle here laid down. 

Mrs. Ashton Dilke and Mr. Woodall make an able plea for ‘ Women’s 
Suffrage,’ in which the stereotyped arguments against it come in for some 
rough knocks, and though it must be said that the advocates of this kind 
of reform tend to become victims to their idea, yet many of the grievances 
and disabilities referred to are real and pressing. 

The Russian question is well dealt with by Mr. Baxter, who brings 
ample facts and arguments to explode the Jingo fallacy of looking upon 
Russia as our ‘natural foe.’ He shows that we have nothing to fear from 
Russia owing to her own internal dissensions and her difficulties in Central 
Asia, as well as in the difficulty she would experience in getting a Russian 
army of sufficient strength up to our Indian frontier and of maintaining it 
there. He admits, for argument’s sake, that Russia might drive us out of 
India, but that would not end her task. The natives, in any change, 
would not be content to exchange our rule for her despotism, and she 
would thus have to conquer and re-establish the country on a new footing 
altogether. Such is the stupendous nature of the task that Mr. Baxter 
sees little fear of its enterprise, and even goes as far as to say that Russia, 
from an enlightened self-interest, would even refuse India from England 
asagift! Without perhaps going so far, we may grant that Mr. Baxter 
has proved his case, and has a consensus of influential opinion on his side 
(which the Appendices give at length), as well as the great fact that the 
immense expenditure of blood and money which the ‘Jingo’ policy would 
involve, would not give anything like a suitable recompense. The book 
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is concise and able, and should do not a little to convert even Russopho- 
bists (not unconvincible by self-interest) of their error. 


The Influence of the Roman Law on the Law of England. Being | 
the Prize Essay of the University of Cambridge for the 
Year 1884. By Tuomas Epwarp Scrurton, M.A., LL.B. 
(London and Cambridge), Barrister-at-Law, Professor of 
Constitutional Law and History in, and Fellow of, Uni- 
versity College, London; late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; Author of ‘The Laws of Copyright,’ being 
the Yorke Prize Essay for 1882. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 


Mr. Serutton has here contributed a very interesting chapter to the 
history of English law, which as yet, in its completeness, remains un- 
written. His inquiries have been extended and careful; he writes ina 
clear, compact, and effective style; and he is very conscientious in the 
record of his authorities, so that any student who chooses to take the 
pains may easily follow him over the ground. In certain respects the 
first section of the book will be the most interesting, as it is the most 
unexpected and original. Most English writers on the subject have 
traced a Roman influence in the manorial or early land law, with its 
‘ one-field ’ system or ‘ three-field’ system of agriculture. Mr. Seebohm, 
as the result of his inquiries, in his ‘English Village Communities’ 
found for the origin of the early institution a mixed Roman and South 
German parentage, and argued this point with much ingenuity, as 
against earlier writers, who had gone for the purely Roman origin. 
But Mr. Scrutton, after a series of the most careful inquiries, and the 
application to the question of a well-trained legal and scientific mind, 
comes to the conclusion, in spite of some resemblances, that the English 
land-system is in the main Teutonic, and that its Roman origin has not 
been as yet established. ‘No Roman system pure and simple,’ he holds, 
‘will explain the curious turee-field system, which, whether tilled by a 
free community or as a manorial settlement, covered the greater part of 
England.’ ‘The Influence of the Roman Law in the Early Family Law’ 
forms but a short chapter where a long one might have been expected ; 
and the same applies to that which follows, ‘Roman Law in Early Pro- 
cedure.’ But the next section, ‘Early Law in the Early Constitution,’ is 
much fuller, and we have some good paragraphs on ‘ The Development 
of Craft-Guilds.’ ‘Roman Law in the Norman Conquest’ follows; and 
the second part, ‘Influences ci Roman Law on English Law after the 
Coming of Vacarius,’ is more of the nature of a summary, though a very 
able one. The book is marked by learning and genius, and is well worthy 
of attention from law students. It is dedicated to Mr. Justice Wills. 
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Anthropoid Apes. By Roserr Harrmann, Professor in the 
University of Berlin. With Sixty-three Illustrations. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Professor Hartmann is well qualified to deal with this subject. He 
has studied it exhaustively. As an anatomist, no less than as a physiolo- 
gist, he can speak authoritatively. And certainly he has spared no pains 
to make his treatise complete. His comparisons of the various species of 
anthropoid apes with the various races of man, civilized and uncivilized, 
is most careful and thorough. With regard to tendency, his leanings are 
avowed and evident. Though he is very cautious, and takes care to 
qualify wherever any exceptional development or organ makes its 
appearance, nevertheless his final declarations are on the side of evolution. 
He has no manner of doubt that man’s descent is through the apes from 
lower forms of development. He lays much weight on similarities of form 
in the ear, amongst other things, on occasional lapses into abnormalities 
in human beings, in the foetal forms, in the brains; and he is careful to 
note that in the young of the apes the points of likeness are more 
marked than they are in the old, and this is especially marked in the 
case of the Gorillas. He has laid all manner of travellers and ethnologists 
under contribution, and he admirably condenses their results. However, 
he is convinced that as yet the much needed missing-link has not been 
found, though it is evident that he believes firmly in its existence. So 
far, the most positive of evolutionists, also, lives by faith, and not by 
sight. He adopts and emphasises Professor Huxley’s statement that the 
lowest apes are further removed from the highest apes than the latter are 
from men, and adds that it cannot be denied that the highest order of the 
animal world is closely connected with the highest created being. And 
he goes on to say : ‘ We need not despair of the possibility of discovering 
the true link between the world of man and animals. . . . Even if the 
assumed ancestral type should really be discovered in some geological 
stratum, yet research will have to overcome immense difficulties if it is to 
explain the development of the understanding and of speech, and the growth 
of independent human intelligence. Yet,’ he concludes, ‘ we must not, 
on this account, refuse to recognize the possibility of achieving some new 
discoveries in this direction. To do so would be to stifle the impulse to 
scientific research, and this would be unworthy of our former intellectual 
achievements.’ The book is admirably illustrated, and must be regarded 
as one of the most interesting and able of the ‘ International Scientific 
Series.’ 


The Story of a Great Delusion, in a Series of Matter-of-fact 
Chapters. By Witu1am Waite. E. W. Allen. 


Those persons who dislike vaccination, and distrust the medical profes- 
sion, and have withal a kindly me towards smallpox, will derive 
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much gratification from this book. The author’s view of vaccination 
may be gathered from one remark (page 525) : ‘ Belief in vaccination 
and its proofs is much akin to the belief in witchcraft and its proofs.’ It 
is no difficulty to Mr. White that belief in vaccination has survived that 
in witchcraft, and that it is held by those classes who are most removed 
from the classes that believed in witchcraft. He is possessed with the 
idea of the analogy expressed in the sentence we have quoted, and he 
cannot escape from it. We must make one more excuse for him. He 
must admit that medical men nowadays are not mere blind slaves of 
authority, that they are fairly educated and independent. But he is the 


slave of the conviction that in this matter they are pecuniarily interested, 


and that in their defence of vaccination they are acting according to their 
interest. Well, we are not the apologists of the medical profession, 
but does it not strike Mr. White that, unchecked, smallpox would be a 
more profitable business to medical men than vaccination, the fee for 
which is a paltry one, paid by the State, and paid chiefly to a few—a 
mere handful—of the medical profession who hold the appointment of 
public vaccinators ? Mr. White should, too, in fairness, deal with the fact 
that medical men are as keen to vaccinate their own children as they are 
the children of others. Mr. White introduces many proofs of the fact 
that Jenner overrated the efficacy of a first vaccination, and that many 
of his followers, too, have been hasty in their generalizations, and too 
confident in their opinions. Moreover, his book, as a piece of preju- 
diced comment on a remarkable question, and a compilation, more 
or less garbled, of old books and pamphlets and letters, is not without 
interest; but as a statement of the actual merits of the question, or 
of the present state of evidence on the efficacy of vaccination, it is 
not to be taken seriously, and we shall not treat it seriously. Vacci- 
nation never stood on stronger ground than it does now, though 
Jenner’s views, and even those of later authorities, have had to be 
modified. The subject of re-vaccination is disposed of by Mr. White 
with the easy remark that ‘it is absurd, and ought to be known to be 
absurd.’ The absolute protection of the nurses of the smallpox hospital, 
by re-vaccination, for fifty years, is nothing to Mr. White. Mr. White 
has a theory for every difficulty, and he has one for this unanswerable 
fact, viz., that nurses are past the age of liability to smallpox. Mr. White, 
by such a statement, shows that he has only half learned the facts. In 
the case of the smallpox hospital nurses, the exemption of the re-vacci- 
nated is only one half of the argument. The other half is as striking— 
that if a nurse by any chance evades or neglects re-vaccination, she almost 
invariably catches the disease, and sometimes dies of it. What becomes 
then of Mr. White’s theory of the historical immunity of nurses? But we 
are forgetting ourselves—we are taking Mr. White seriously. If any of our 
readers do so they may have occasion to regret it. 
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The Curability and Treatment of Pulmonary Phthisis. By 
8. Jaccoup, Professor of Medical Pathology to the Faculty 
of Paris. Translated and Edited by Montacu Lvussock, 
M.D., London and Paris ; Assistant Physician to Charing 
Cross Hospital, &e. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


This translation is a valuable acquisition to the English literature of 
Phthisis. Its main proposition, indeed—the curability of phthisis—has 
long been held and acted on by British physicians such as Dr. C. J. B. 
Williams and the late Dr. Hughes Bennett, and isa matter of constant 
observation and even demonstration. But none the less is it important 
to have such a work as M. Jaccoud’s translated for ready use by English 
practitioners, and not only translated, but well translated and enriched by 
the editor with most valuable notes and references. The value of the 
work itself is in its therapeutic chapters, and especially in the earnest 
and extremely painstaking way in which M. Jaccoud has acquainted 
himself with the chief places which enjoy a reputation for having a 
curative effect on phthisis. .M. Jaccoud does much to refute the too fre- 
quert charge against physicians of this period, that they are too much 
occupied with the nature of disease, and too little with its treatment. 
Every page of his book shows a care and precision of statement only 
seen in the earnest physician, and in one who has taken much personal 
trouble and labour to acquire his knowledge. For lay readers it will be 
enough to say that M. Jaccoud believes in the pathological unity of 
phthisis, though recognizing in practice two main varieties of the disease, 
the inflammatory or pneumoniec form, and the chronic or ordinary form. 
This classification, too, is the key to his views of treatment, which consist, 
firstly and chiefly, in all kinds of measures for preserving or restoring the 
good nutrition of the body ; and secondly, in the prevention of causes of 
local irritation or inflammation. In regard to both of these indications 
climate plays a chief part, and few books will give either practitioner or 
the public more real and valuable information, especially in regard to the 
action of climate in the treatment of Phthisis. 


The Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval Times. By Oscar 
Scumipt, Professor in the University of Strasburg. With 
Fifty-one Wood-cuts. International Series. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 


This able volume is not so much an exhaustive or detailed classification 
as an argument advanced along a very high line. Professor Schmidt is 
one of the ablest comparative anatomists and zoologists of the Conti- 
nent; and he has here devoted himself to showing that all the various 
differentiations in animals are to be accounted for by the pressure of con- 
ditions on organs through long periods of time. He dwells much on 
Australia, not so much as the latest known continent as the most isolated 
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and stationary, and hence its peculiar preservation and presentment of 
ancient types, especially the marsupials, which survived there among 
unchanging or very slowly-changing conditions. He bases, too, a strong 
argument on the long series of modifications by which our single-hoofed 
and single-toed horse has been reached throtigh orohippus, mesohippus, 
miohippus, and protohippus; and his reasonings on this point are made 
singularly clear by the aid of good diagrams. However the process may be 
accounted for, the theory of descent must be accepted: and it is certain— 
whether in view of usefulness to man or not—-that the horse as he advanced 
towards his present development became at each stage more swift, and 
therefore acquired greater possibilities of usefulness to man. The teeth of 
various animals are also dwelt on, and inferences are drawn from their dif- 
ferences. It will surprise not a few to read that the whale is nearer toa 
hoofed animal than to the fish among which it has found its home. The 
seal, too, the deer, the pig, and the ox, are followed up to their distant ori- 
ginals, whose life was lived in the distant geologic ages. The author dwells 
much on ‘ convergences,’ and illustrates in manifold ways that each class of 
mamumalia of the present day can be understood only from its connection 
with its geological ancestors. Professor Schmidt’s general position may be 
inferred from his statement in the Preface, to the effect that his work ‘ will 
be found to contain proofs of the necessity, the truth, and the value of 
Darwinism as the foundation for the theory of descent, within a limited 
field.’ It is a work of the very highest scientific character, and whether 
all the results are accepted or not, it must take its place as one of the most 
original and authoritative treatises in its own domain. The drawings of 
the author’s daughter are admirable. 


Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves. By Sir Jonn Luspocx, Bart., 
F.R.S., M.P., D.C.L., LL.D. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Macmillan and Co. 


Sir John Lubbock has here, from the volume of ‘ Scientific Lectures,’ 
reprinted in ‘The Nature Series’ his chapter on ‘ Flowers’ together 
with two later lectures on ‘Fruits and Seeds’ and on ‘ Leaves,’ which 
were, if we remember rightly, published in ‘ The Contemporary Review.’ 
They are a trio admirably fitted to form such a volume. Sir John’s nice 
observation, his felicitous manner of illustration, his lucid style, combine 
to make his books popular, as few scientific books can be. The first two 
lectures are mainly concerned with the principles involved in the fertiliza- 
tion of plants, now so identified with the name of Darwin; but Sir John 
brings many fresh observations of his own to render, if it were possible, 
the basis of that doctrine more firm. The section of the second lecture, 
on seeds which mimic animals, we regard as the perfection of popular 
scientific style. The object of the lecture on ‘ Leaves’ is to show that 
the endless variety of shape and character and hue, which has often been 
regarded as a beneficent arrangement made specially with reference to 
the enjoyment and delight of man, is really due more to considerations 
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of utility, of fitness and purpose; and the investigation of some of the 
typical forms is carried out in a manner well calculated to enforce this 
conviction. The little volume is sure to find its own readers and to do 
its own work, and must tend to promote scientific curiosity in conjunc- 
tion with love of nature. 


The East Anglian Earthquake of 1884. By 


F.C.S., F.1.C., F.R.A.S., &e., Professor of Chemistry in 
the Finsbury Technical College, City and Guilds of 
London Institute ; and Wiiu1am Wuire, F.E.S., Member 
of the Geologists’ Association. [Drawn up by R. Metpona, 
and read in abstract at the Meeting of the Essex Field 
Club, February 28, 1885.) Edited by Co gz, 
Honorary Secretary. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Macmillan and Co. ; and the Essex Field Club, Buckhurst 
Hill. 


The Essex Field Club is to be congratulated on the care and energy 
with which this volume has been prepared. The descriptive report of the 
effects of the earthquake of April 22, 1884, is a most masterly summary 
of observation, and it is as full as it is exhaustive—though one might say 
that Elmstead hardly has the attention it might have had, if the impression 
of the dwellers there may be trusted. It is true that the church, which 
is at some distance from the village, escaped; but the shock was very 
distinctly felt, and some damage was done both in the village and at farm- 
houses near it. But little of importance is missed here, and certainly 
everything that is calculated to throw any light upon the phenomena is 
carefully recorded. An effort is made to fix the exact direction in which 
the vibrations travelled, as well as the true centre of the disturbance ; but 
dogmatism on these points were out of place in the present state of our 
knowledge of the facts; and it is to be regretted, from several points of 
view, that so little dependence can be put upon inferences drawn from 
the time set down by the various reporters in localities—sometimes a con- 
siderable distance apart. It is almost certain that there were really two 
distinct shocks—some seconds between them, as also that premonitory 
vibrations of a less definitive character preceded the first shock, such as 
could have been tested by instruments, but were in the case of most 
persons entirely unnoticed. From the exhaustive list of seismic disturb- 
ances that can be reckoned up in these islands, it is clear that we flatter 
ourselves on our immunity without scientific ground; but, happily, in 
most cases the disturbances are slight and, beyond a narrow area, un- 
observable. One of the noticeable things about the East Anglian earth- 
quake was the extent of the area in which it was felt, and its intensity 
within the district of origin. 
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Geology: Chemical, Physical, and Stratographical. By 
JosepH Prestwicn, Professor of Geology, Oxford. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press. 


This valuable work shows very clearly how far geologists have travelled 
since Sir C. Lyell published his epoch-making work, the ‘ Principles of 
Geology.’ His fundamental position was that all the changes that had 
taken place on the surface of the globe in past ages were the result of 
forces like in kind and in intensity to those now working around us. But 
if modern physicists are right that this world has been evolved by slow 
cooling out of a gaseous state, it is primd facie probable that in earlier 
ages, when refrigeration and consolidation had not been carried so far as 
now, the forces would be far more powerful and might accomplish much 
more work in a given time than we see around us in these later days. 
And there is much in the phenomena of geology that points to the 
necessity of this modification of Sir C. Lyell’s views. This work is 
written in defence of this position, and advocates the opinions of the new 
school of geology, hitherto much more popular on the Continent and in 
America than with us. 

After a preliminary chapter on the objects and methods of geology, the 
writer discusses the constituents and classification of rocks, and then in 
an interesting manner sketches the successive appearances of life upon 
the earth. He accepts the Eozoon Canadense as the earliest known 
example of a living thing, followed very quickly in the Lower Cambrian 
by several very diverse orders of simple organization; and so traces the 
way in which, by slow degrees, the present varied and highly developed 
life was brought into existence. Several chapters showing how sedi- 
mentary strata have been formed are largely made up of criticisms of the 
rash and crude generalizations of other writers, and tending to establish 
the position that changes have been far more rapid in the past than they 
are at present ; altogether this portion of the book will impress the mind of 
the careful reader as proving on how speculative a basis many of the 
theories current in geological circles stand. The chapters on volcanoes 
and earthquakes are especially valuable, and contain some new views that 
will undergo considerable discussion before they are generally accepted. 
That on mountain ranges, on the other hand, is little more than a sketch, 
interesting and lucid indeed, of the present position of scientific opinion. 
The writer then enters upon the question of igneous and metamorphic 
rocks, asserting the now more common opinion that granite is an extreme 
example of an altered sedimentary rock. 

This volume is to be followed by a second on Stratographical and 
Paleontological Geology, and of the succession of life on the earth; to 
be concluded with a discussion of cosmical and physical theories which 
relate to the evolution of the globe and historical geology. The value 
of the book is increased by many maps, sections, and illustrations, and 
it is produced in a style that does fresh credit to the Clarendon Press. 
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Electro-deposition. A Practical Treatise on the Electrolysis 
of Gold, Silver, Copper, By AtexanperR Warr. 
Crosby, Lockwood, and Co. 


Mr. Watt, who has proved his capacity to write useful handbooks on 
technical arts by previous works on this and other subjects, has set him- 
self to produce a handbook of electrolysis as applied to the deposit of the 
various metals, as well as to their separation and purification. While 
some few experiments showing the deposit from solution of one metal 
upon another have been repeated for ages, the art of electrotyping practi- 
cally began contemporaneously with photography within the last half 
century. Since then both these arts have acquired an importance which 
can hardly be overrated, and the technical knowledge required for many 
of their processes is extremely complicated, while electrolysis also holds 
an important place among the methods of the metallurgist. 

This book may be said to embody the whole art of electrolysis and some 
of its science. In devoting some hundred pages to the theory of the 
subject, Mr. Watt has grappled with the difficulty of preventing the 
artizan from working by rule of thumb alone, without frightening him by 
a scientific treatise. He has shown judgment in this difficult task, and 
his science, though elementary, perhaps also fragmentary, is not inaccu- 
rate. It is a common fault in books of this kind not to be sufficiently 
minute in the description of details, so that a process fails, and the worker 
tries in vain to discover possible sources of error, and is driven at last to 
consult some one of more experience. This fault is here avoided, and 
therefore the book will be welcomed, not only by the professional, but also 
by the man who spends his leisure hours in this, the prettiest of the 
mechanical arts. 


Mythical Monsters. By Cartes Govtp, B.A., Member of the 
Royal Society of Tasmania; late Geological Surveyor of 
Tasmania. With Ninety-three Illustrations. W. H. 
Allen and Co. 


Mr. Gould is at once very rationalistic and very imaginative. That is 
a strange combination to find in an author; but an explanation of the 
purport of this book will attest it. Mr. Gould’s purpose is to proye, from 
exhaustive reference to geological results, the dull pages of antiquity, the 
records on the rocks and on bones of animals from the hands of primeval 
men, savages and semi-savages, that what we are pleased to regard as 
mythical monsters are really more or less faithful reproductions of animals 
that have actually lived and moved at one stage or other of the world’s 
history. Over and above the references to fossils and to animals now 
extinct, the author has to deal with such monstrosities as the giant 
octopus and the great sea-serpent, and of these he makes good use inf 
the course of his argument. One of his strongest points is the remarkable 
development of the dragon form in China, to which he attaches the most 
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naturalistic explanation. His researches into Chinese antiquity and 
symbol have been extensive, and he has turned them to good use. What- 
ever may be thought of Mr. Gould’s theories and explanations, there can 
be but one opinion of his thoroughness, thoughtfulness, and industry. A 
thoroughly scientific spirit informs his book from first to last, however 
much the subject with which he deals may seem to lie beyond the limits 
of scientific classification or reference. ‘The publishers in their note 
explain that, owing to Mr. Gould’s absence in China, the proofs of the 
book did not undergo his revision; and to this cireumstance, doubtless, 
is to be attributed several slips, one of which is the presence of the sur- 
reptitious ‘p’ in the name of the great Scottish scientist, Sir William 
Thomson, of Glasgow. But, in spite of some small errors like this, Mr. 
Gould’s book strikes boldly into a new field. It is marked by original 
thought, and the illustrative examples are gathered from a wide area, and 
must prove interesting to inquiring minds of many classes. The engray- 
ings, we should not omit to say, are excellent, and help much to make 
clear Mr. Gould’s intentions. The publishers certainly have not failed in 
the tasteful fitness of the binding to the contents of the volume. 


On the Ethics of Naturalism. By W. R. Soruey, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Examiner in 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. William 
Blackwood and Sons. 


This book is a publication of the Shaw Fellowship Lectures for 1884, 
thrown into a new form, revised, and in some places enlarged. It is a 
really strong book. ‘The criticism is penetrating, the exposition lucid, 
the constructive thought fresh and sound. Mr. Sorley begins by mapping 
out the field of ethics into three distinct districts—(1) the question as to 
the ethical end, (2) that as to the application of it to practical affairs, and 
(3) the inquiry that covers the twofold ground of what may be called 
moral psychology and moral sociology. The work before us is occupied 
with a consideration of the first of these questions, or rather with one 
branch of it, for Mr: Sorley distinguishes Naturalistic ethics, based on the 
position that man’s mental constitution is explained without attributing 
to reason any spontaneous or productive function, from Rational ethics, 
which allows of such functions. He confines himself to a criticism of the 
former. In Part I. he discusses ‘The Individualistic Theory,’ beginning 
with ‘Egoism,’ and showing the inconsistency of hedonism as an ethical 
theory. Under the title of ‘The Transition to Utilitarianism,’ Mr. Sorley 
points out the helplessness of Utilitarianism as a motive, and the insuffi- 
ciency of the various motives which have been brought forward to urge 
men to seek the greatest happiness of the greatest number, such as the 
religious sanction of Paley, Bentham’s political sanction, and the social 
sanction, &c. This section concludes with a discussion of the ethics of 
moral sentiment as a mediating theory. In Part II. Mr. Sorley discusses 
‘The Theory of Evolution’ as applied to ethics. He first shows how 
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evolution is opposed to the naturalistic theories of ethics already dis- 
cussed; ¢.g., it condemns Utilitarianism for looking ‘upon conduct from 
a mechanical, instead of from an organic point of view’ (p. 155). Mr. 
Sorley rejects the attempt to found a theory of ethics on evolution, his 
main argument, worked out with great force, resting on the fact that 
evolution knows only natural causes, while ethics treats of final causes. 
Thus evolution ‘seems unable to give any canon or end for conduct which 
points out the way for progressive advance’ (p. 262). 


Institutes of Logic. By Joun Verrcn, LL.D., Professor of 
Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Wm. 
Blackwood and Sons. 


Professor Veitch dates his preface to this laborious work, on which he 
has been engaged for many years, from ‘The Loaning, Peebles,’ so that 
we are forced to think of him, as of his friend Professor Fraser of Edin- 
burgh, as doing his best to preserve the fame and the traditions of 
Scottish philosophy in leisure time amid the quiet green solitudes of the 
Tweed or the Border, with their sweet suggestions of romance and 
‘pastoral melancholy.’ And Professor Veitch’s love of poetry and the 
border does not fail even to help him here, little opening as there might 
seem for it. His literary quotations, though few, are very apt. His 
‘Institutes of Logic’ seem to us thoroughly to deserve the name. No 
point but is treated, and exhibited on all sides. He does not shirk any 
difficulty, nor does he fail to look to all sides for help to make his meaning 
clear. Hegel and Ueberweg, as well as Hamilton and Mill, are drawn 
upon, and his arrangement is all that could be desired. His definition of 
formal logic and its province really opens up the way for all that is to 
follow. It is much when this is made plain. ‘ Logic can but form part of 
a science ; it cannot anticipate its matter—i.e., any fact in it. It does 
not extend knowledge, but seeks merely to put what we know in accord 
with the forms of the understanding.’ And its relations to grammar are 
luminously set forth. The professor’s treatment of the ‘Concept’ and 
his section on the ‘ Quantification of the Predicate’ are simply masterly, 
and indicate the possession of a rare gift for exposition. We are afraid, 
however, that his desire for completeness has led him, at some points, to 
advance into regions too complex and abstract for the beginner; though 
it should not be overlooked that Professor Veitch has himself indicated 
certain portions which the novice should at the outset leave alone. To those 
who have already paid some attention to the subject, nothing is likely to 
prove of more interest than the ‘running fights’ with J. S. Millin defence 
of the Hamiltonian positions—in which we must admit that Professor 
Veitch seems to us most often to come off victorious. This is particularly 
true of the way in which he disposes of Mill's charge that Hamilton in- 
consistently holds the two opposing doctrines of nominalism and concep- 
tualism, and that other to the effect that Hamilton holds both to the 
existential and the logical forms of judgment. Professor Veitch is as 
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sound as he is acute, as cautious as he is penetrating. His ‘ Institutes) 
is so careful in its thought, so clear in its arrangement, and so correct and 
lucid in its style, that we have no reserve in commending it very cordially. 
We only regret that our space will not allow us to exhibit in detail 
some of the many examples which have struck us as we read of acuteness 
and happy illustration. 


A Short Hisiory of Art. By Francis C. Turner, B.A. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 


Mr. Turner began his work as an adaptation of the German work of 
Gopel, but soon found it needful to take an independent line. His work, 
therefore, while retaining passages and even chapters from Gipel, claims 
to be an original production. The volume is a very handsome one; the 
paper and printing are good, and the illustrations are numerous and well 
chosen. It is a succinct history of the art of the world so far as we are 
acquainted with it. The author has aimed not so much at giving a 
catalogue of famous artists or monuments as an indication of the causes 
and influences that produced the art-forms of different peoples, their 
interdependence, and individual development. After an introduction 
briefly describing Keltic, Aztec, Chinese, and Japanese art, his chapters 
describe the art-culture and products of India, Egypt, Assyria and Persia, 
Greece, Rothe, the Romanesque art of the Middle Ages, Gothic archi- 
tecture in different countries, the Renaissance in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, Spanish painting, Flemish, Dutch and German, 
concluding with English painting in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, down to Mulready and the Pre-Raphaelite school, with notices 
of great artists and descriptions of great works of architecture and 
painting. His treatment of each topic and name is necessarily succinct, 
but his work is a connected and intelligent history. ‘The instances are 
used as illustrations of principles and tendencies; his characterizations 
are appreciative and just. His sketches of the English school of painting 
are very masterly and discriminating. Obviously, only this general 
characterization of this very able and interesting work is possible here. 
We must leave to specialists all criticism of its individual judgments. 
The work is a very valuable handbook to the art student or the amateur. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Elements of Economics. By Henry Dunninc Macteop, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
Selected by the Royal Commissioners for the Digest of the Law to Prepare 
the Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange, Bank Notes, &c.; Honorary 
Member of the Judicial Society of Palermo. Two Vols. Vol. II. Part 
I, completing Pure Economics. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) Mr. 
Dunning Macleod here completes his summary of the principles of Pure 
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Economies, and has produced a work of great labour and value. We 
reviewed the former portion of this work on its appearance, and endea- 
voured to do justice to the thoroughness and the subtlety of the author. 
All that we can afford the space to do on the present occasion is té say 
‘that we are anew impressed with the boldness and independence which 
Mr. Macleod brings to the discussion of the various questions, which he 
has grouped in a manner that is as new as it is striking. He scrutinizes, 
as we should expect he would, the favourite dicta of his predecessors with 
the utmost freedom—Adam Smith, Ricardo, De Quincey, McCulloch, and 
the rest, and it is surprising to find that in not a few cases he succeeds in 
showing that these thinkers laboured under confusion in some instances, 
and in one or two cases actually mistook effect for cause. Perhaps the 
most thorough of his analyses of this kind is his criticism of Ricardo’s 
theory of rent, where we find him siding with Dr. Chalmers in the 
doctrine that ‘ it is not because of the existence of inferior soils that the 
superior pay a rent, but it is because the superior pay a rent that the 
inferior are taken into occupation.’ What Mr. Macleod has to say of rent 
of land as affecting the price of corn is well worth paying attention to, 


especially at the present time of agricultural depression. The section | 


dealing with Mill on productive labour ic marked by force of reasoning, 
but here we are not so sure that Mr. Macleod faces fully all the data, any 
more than he does in the succeeding section on the Division of Labour. 
Sometimes his illustrations or ways of stating a case seem to savour of 
paradox, as certainly not a few readers will feel when they come to the 
chapter discussing the Droit-au-Travail, and find him reducing Protec- 
tion and this Right alike to forms of socialism. ‘ The Drott-au-Travail 
is the right of the workman to have sufficient work and wages found for 
him by the State out of the means of society—it is the socialism of work- 
men. The system of Protection is the right to have remunerative profits 
provided for the producer by law out of the means of society—it is the 
socialism of capitalists.’ And thus, it would come to be, that the contest 
between the unemployed and the people of the West End—all of them at 
least who are Protectionists or advocate Fair Trade—is, little as they 
might think of it, a strife between socialists. Mr. Macleod’s manner of 
stating the position only seems extreme. The book is methodic and easy 
of reference, but it is also striking and suggestive in many ways.—— 
The second volume of the Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada (Dawson Brothers, Montreal) is a bulky quarto, full 
of interesting discussions on matters connected with the early history of the 
Dominion, and of papers on scientific questions, principally mineralogical 
and geological. The papers in French on the indigenous races of 
America in pre-historic times by Legendre, and the commencement of 
the Church in Canada by the Abbé Verreau, are particularly valuable. 
That amongst the scientific writers are to be found Sir J. W. Dawson and 
Mr. Sterry Hunt will prove to geologists that some of the papers are 
well worth their consideration. Mr. Hunt’s paper especially, on the origin 
of crystalline rocks, well repays most careful reading, and bears directly on 
controversies now raging in the Old World. 
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BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


Amiel’s Journal. The Journal Intime of Henri-FrépiRIc 
Amen. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. 
Humpury Warp. In Two Volumes. Macmillan and Co. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward has done English literature a service by the 
translation of this journal, which is certainly one of the most remarkable 
of modern ‘ confessions.’ Though, as Mrs. Ward says, there is nothing 
of direct biographical character in the journals, they are full of exquisite 
touches, revealing the varying moods, impressions, and doubts of one of 
the most acute, original, and piquant of thinkers. M. Amiel, who was 
a native of Geneva and a professor there, was, it would appear, some- 
thing of a disappointment to his friends. We can easily understand that. 
He is a subtle, self-communing spirit looking out on life and nature with 
a keen eye, but with nothing of the shrewd, practical turn that can 
systematize, and follow a thought to its results and make it available for 
popularity. Ho declares that the useful he always was ’afraid of, and on 
that ground excuses himself for lack of finished literary style. He leans 
to mysticism, is full of the sentiment of religion, if he is little of a dog- 
matist ; an imaginative lover of nature, if he is not a poet. He finds in 
himself (vol. ii. p. 199) ‘a great affinity with the Hindoo genius—that 
mind, vast, imaginative, loving, dreamy and speculative, but destitute 
of ambition, personality and will,’ though the West has its hold on him 
also. He reminds us a little of De Guerin; but is far more penetrating, 
and with wider interests. Indeed, his variety is no less noticeable than 
his depth, and he travelled a good deal and enjoyed it. But he fails in 
the power of brilliant antithesis and epigram such as would please the 
French, and he certainly is too dreamy and inclined to mysticism to 
please a very large circle of English readers. But he will find his audience, 
and keep it. His delicacy of intuition and his insight in certain matters 
are equalled only by his felicity of expression. ‘ Art lives by appearances,’ 
he says, ‘ but these appearances are visions, fixed dreams. Poetry repre- 
sents to us nature become consubstantial with the soul, because in it 
nature is only a reminiscence touched with emotion, an image vibrating 
with our own life, a form without weight—in short, a mode of the 
soul;’ and his subtle thoughts on science and religion are as keen as 
they are unique. Again: ‘Behind the beauty which is superficial, glad- 
some, radiant and palpable, the xsthetic sense discovers another order of 
beauty altogether hidden, veiled, secret and mysterious, akin to moral 
beauty. It is a little like the refined joy of sacrifice, like the madness of 
faith, like the luxury of grief: it is not within the reach of the world.’ 
His discovery of the absence or presence of this sense has much to do 
with his critical conclusions on national character, on artists and their 
works. ‘The thirst for truth,’ he says, ‘is not a French passion... . 
The Frenchman’s centre of gravity is always outside him—he is always 
thinking of others playing to the gallery. To him individuals are so 
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many zeros. . . . All this is probably the result of an exaggerated socia- 
bility which weakens the soul’s forces of resistance.’ Again, he holds 
that the German lack of taste is associated with some lack of tenderer, 
more subtle sentiment; but his final conclusion is that there is not a 
nation in which the good is not counterbalanced by evil. 

The book is a cardiphonia. He tells us what he reads and his impres- 
sions of it: how he was moved by this aspect of nature or that ; how his 
soul responded to the outward signs everywhere that testified to the soul. 
His theory of poetry and art is consistent with this. 

With a strong element of womanhood in his nature, Amiel shows 
the strangest, most penetrating and sympathetic discernment of female 
type and character, as is proved by many sentenees scattered through his 
journal. This is worthy of the most practised moralist, and surprising 
as coming from a mystic and solitary dreamer : 

‘ Austerity in woman is sometimes the accompaniment of a rare power 
of loving. And when it is so their attachment is strong as death; their 
fidelity as resisting as the diamond; they are hungry for devotion and 
athirst for sacrifice. Their love is a piety, their tenderness a religion, 
and they triple the energy of love by giving to it the sanctity of duty. 
... In every loving woman there is a priestess of the past —a pious 
guardian of some affection, of which the object has disappeared.’ 

His view of Darwinism, so original and discerning (vol. ii. pp. 242, 243), 
is well worth attention. And yet all his sentiment, poetry, and dreaming, 
is associated with a very firm and clear idea of sin in the world, which is 
the ground of his very effective criticism against Renan’s ‘ Vie de Jésus’ 
(vol. ii. pp. 127, 128). This with him, too, is the cardinal defect of Goethe, 
whom he declares to be almost without soul, without generosity. ‘A 
secret barrenness, an ill-concealed egotism, makes itself felt through all 
the wealth and flexibility of his talent. . . . Completely lacking as he is 
in the sense of obligation and of sin, Goethe nevertheless finds his way 
to seriousness through dignity. Greek sculpture has been his school of 
virtue.’ 

And, in opposition to Renan, he urges, ‘If anything explains the suc- 
cess of the gospel amongst men, it is that it brought them deliverance 
from sin—in a word, salvation. A man, however, is bound to explain a 
religion seriously and not to shirk the very centre of his subject. This 
white-marble Christ is not the Christ who inspired the martyrs and has 
dried so many tears. The author lacks moral seriousness, and confounds 
nobility of character with holiness. He speaks as an artist conscious of 
a pathetic subject, but his moral sense is not interested in the question.’ 
Very probably he would cite his own acute saying as apropos here: 
‘There is a way of killing truth by truths.’ 

Amiel was for some time an invalid: he resigned his professorship and 
all practical hold on life. His view of this condition is most charac- 
teristic: ‘ Although just now the sense of ghostly remoteness from life 
which I so often have is absent, I feel myself a prisoner for good, a 
hopeless invalid. This vague intermediate state, which is neither death 
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nor life, has its sweetness, because if it implies renunciation, still it allows 
of thought. It is a reverie without pain, peaceful and meditative.’ Mrs. 
Ward has done the work of translation with conscientious care, but, what 
is more, with discernment and the sympathy which alone can secure that 
transfusion of spirit which a true translation should be. And this in spite 
of much complexity and a kind of subtle shorthand of style. 


Comparative Literature. By Hurcueson Macaunay Posyert, 
M.A., LL.D., F.L.S., Barrister-at-Law, Professor of 
Classics and English Literature, University College, 
Auckland, New Zealand. Author of ‘The Historical 
Method,’ &c. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


This new volume’of ‘ The International Scientific Series’ will perhaps 
surprise not a few by its subject, which is Literature. How can literature 
in its broadest and most'liberal aspect become scientific ? many will ask, 
and not unreasonably. The most general outline of the contents of this 
volume will answer the question. Literature, to be true and sincere, to 


-be living and powerful, must reflect contemporary life and thought. All 


that pretends to be literature, and does not do this, is to be cast aside as 
more or less of imposture. Each succeeding stage of development, from 
the most rudimental clan-life, in which the individual is absorbed, up to 
the energetic development of individuality, and the sense of humanity 
and social relationship between peoples, in the most civilized conditions, 
demands its corresponding form of literature, which, in spite of minor 
differences, will be found to have certain grand features in common 
wherever the same social and political phenomena have been developed. 
Comparison of various literatures for the purpose of throwing light on this 
thesis is therefore possible. It is pointed out how even the use of the 
terms ‘ lyric, idyllic, and dramatic,’ drawn from Greece, becomes loose and 
in some measure false through the non-existence in our days of the cir- 
cumstances among which the literature arose which gave birth to the 
terms and the divisions which they mark out. One instance of the 
manner in which false literature is to be dealt with is indicated in this 
sentence: ‘ We blame Dryden, not because his characters are not Moors 
or Americans, but because they are not men and women—not because 
love as he represents it could not exist in a harem or wigwam, but because 
it could not exist anywhere.’ The author in tracing out the Chorus in 
Greek dramatic poetry, finds the reason of the existence of the Chorus in 
social circumstances, and seems to anticipate a development in which 
such distinctions as lyric, dramatic, idyllic, may have no value or mean- 
ing. Some remarks on Walt Whitman indicate that the author assigns 
to him a value as interpretive. The whole field is gone over, with 
much learning, research, and reasoning to establish these propositions. 
First of all, we have a section of four chapters on clan literature, in which 
we have a broad and careful survey; then follows a section ‘The City 
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Commonwealth,’ in three chapters; then ‘World Literature,’ in four 
chapters; and ‘National Literature,’ in three chapters. Two of the 
chapters in the section ‘ World Literature’ are headed ‘The Individual 
Spirit’ and ‘ The Social Spirit.’. From what we have said it will be seen 
that the book aims at bringing scientific law into literature, and supports 
its positions by a wide array of learning, and much power of thought. 
The author excuses himself for misprints on the plea that he was setting 
out for New Zealand when the book was passing through the press. 
Certainly there are too many errors—by no means the worst of which is 
‘ Buckreim ’ for-Buckheim. 


Selected Speeches and Arguments of the Right Honourable 
Thomas, Baron O’Hagan. Edited by Grorcr TrEtine. 
With a Portrait. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


This memorial reveals to us a subject of singular interest. We do not 
pretend to be able to estimate the exact value of the forensic speeches as 
a contribution to the literature of Irish law ; but we are certain that an 
individuality of singular force of character, tenderness, refinement, and 
breadth of sympathy, is here revealed to us. From the first sentence of the 
book to the last there is no token of what is regarded, whether justly or 
unjustly, as the besetting weakness of Irishmen—mere wordy outflow, 
and noisy foamy eloquence. Quietness, self-restraint, and moderation 
seem rather to be the qualities prominently observable. Not only was 
Lord O’Hagan learned, the master of a world of legal lore and a familiar 
in the world of humane letters, as exquisite touches and felicitous quota- 
tions constantly attest, but he was essentially a philosopher counselling 
wise self-restraint, patience, superiority to minor evils and minor cares, 
and a lofty regard to truth and to conscience. And he was a patriot. He 
made his first effective start for success at the Irish bar as counsel for 
some of the ‘ Young Ireland’ party, who had fallen into straits ; and his 
wide knowledge, his’ reserve of power, and his admirable method, did 
much both for him and forthem. Though a Catholic, he was far from a 
zealot—in his religion, as in other things, he was self-restrained and con- 
ciliatory. The speeches are admirably arranged and edited by Mr. 
Teeling, who has prefixed little introductions explaining the circum- 
stances under which they were delivered; and he has, as far as practic- 
able, presented them chronologically. The first section is ‘Speeches on 
Various Occasions ;’ the second, ‘ Speeches and Arguments at the Bar;’ 
and the third, ‘ Parliamentary Speeches.’ The spirit and character of the 
man are strikingly brought out in the ‘ Speeches on Irish Education,’ and 
in the speech on the Irish Jury Bill. Lord O’Hagan never forgot either 
that he was an Irishman or thathe was a lawyer, though he was too high- 
minded to have recourse to any of the wire-pullings to which lawyers are 
said to be prone. To an outsider some of the ‘Speeches on Various 
Occasions’ give the most direct attestation of his eloquence, though 
certainly his speeches in defence of Charles Gavan Dufty, under 
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charge of libel, are masterly—thoroughly thought out and complete. 
The ‘ Speech delivered at the Distribution of Prizes in the Belfast Work- 
men’s Exhibition, May 20, 1870,’ is marked by wise knowledge and fine 
sympathy. On one point he was very decided—decided in opposition to 
the tendency of Irish opinion : he was firmly in favour of maintaining the 
Lord Lieutenancy, as a reference to p. 870 will show. In his speech on 
the Irish Land Law we cannot but think that he allows his desire for 
peace and good feeling to go a shade too far when he says that, rightly 
considered, the true interests of the proprietor and the occupier are identi- 
cal, Political economy somewhat harshly lays it down that to buy in the 
cheapest market (land being no exception) and to sell in the dearest is a 
fixed axiom. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s pen-portrait of Lord O’ Hagan is 
given here, and we can believe that it is faithful. The steel engraving 
shows lines of great intelligence and purity of motive. When, on May 
20, 1876, at a very short notice, Lord O'Hagan took Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge’s place as chairman at the annual dinner of the Newspaper 
Press Fund, at Lord Houghton’s request, he made a most effective and 
polished speech; and Lord Houghton, in thanking him at the close, said 
happily: ‘One thing Lord O’Hagan has done—he has supplied a terrible 
argument against Home Rule. What a pity it would have been if he had 
confined all that talent, all that goodwill, which he possesses, to one great 
and important but still limited island, and not given them to our common 
country.’ 


English Home Life. By Rosert Lamp Couumr. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 


Mr. Collier, though he cannot perhaps claim any merit of startling 
originality in subject, has yet given us a very pleasant and readable little 
volume. It embodies the reflections of an American on English social 
life in its various aspects. A seven years’ residence in this country gave 
Mr. Collier many opportunities of taking notes, and we should say he has 
been a careful observer. He gives us, in consecutive chapters, details as 
to English dwellings, English cookery, English servants—in short, 
instances of everything bearing upon our everyday life. Mr. Collier is a 
kindly, albeit sometimes a rather severe, critic; yet who shall say his 
strictures are altogether without ground? He is severe on the total lack 
of politeness amongst English people. This he traces to the chilling 
atmosphere of class distinctions, from which Americans are quite free, and 
thus there is a lack of that ‘friendliness’ which he speaks of as an almost 
distinctively American trait. It is impossible to deny the truth of a good 
deal of this, any more than to rebut his remarks as to the disagreeable 
impression made on an American by the obsequiousness of English 
servants, springing from the rigidity of our social code. Yet he has 
nothing but praise to bestow upon John Bull himself and his kindly hos- 
pitality, and on the perfection of his domestic arrangements. He even gives 
a considerable meed of praise to his culinary art, which John Bull himself 
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has hardly hitherto dared to claim. The last chapter is interesting, and 
full of true observations, and altogether the volume is pleasantly enter- 
taining and worthy of praise for its chatty and good-natured style. 


How to be Happy though Married. Being a Handbook to 
Marriage. By a Graduate in the University of Matri- 
mony. Second Edition. T. Fisher Unwin. 


This is a cyclopedia of matrimonial principles, sentiments, and advices 
possible only to one who through long years of wide reading has carefully 
noted every allusion to wedded life. From the preliminary questions 
whether to get married or not, through every stage of matrimonial 
thought, feeling, and possible experience, to the love that survives mar- 
riage, the writer carries us with admirable good sense, abundance of apt 
quotation and sympathetic feeling. One of its reviewers alliteratively, 
but not inaptly, calls this handbook ‘the Murray of matrimony and the 
Bedaker of bliss.’ Assuredly its advices would prevent much married 
misery and assure a high degree of married happiness. It is as clever as 
it is entertaining and sensible. A manly reverence and religiousness 
imbues it. It is a handbook that no household should be without. 
Wherever it is it will be read from beginning to end, and it cannot be 
read without good effects. 


Kafr Folk-lore. A Selection from the Traditional Tales 
Current among the People Living on the Eastern Border 
of the Cape Colony. With copious Explanatory Notes. 
By Gro. McCautt Tueat. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


Among the distinctively new sciences, that of the study of myth and 
tradition claims an important place. Though but of recent growth—for 
formerly the tales and superstitions of the people were held only as old 
wives’ fables and unworthy of serious attention from men—the department 
of folk-lore has already a large library. Amongst the latest of these is 
Mr. Theal’s volume of Kaffir folk tales, an unpretending book in appear- 
ance, but of the greatest interest to the philological and mythological 
student. Mr. Theal’s Kaffir tales in the process of translation do not 
lose altogether their native flavour; he is evidently quite at home with 
Kaffir manners, language, and modes of thought, and his appendix 
and notes on the stories, and list of Kaffir proverbs with their English 
equivalents, completes and adds not a little to the value of the book. 
But what cannot fail to strike any one is the close similarity of many of 
these tales, in the main idea and structure, with German, Russian, and 
Norse tales, which would seem to point back to one common origin, though, 
of course, habits and customs exclusively Kaffir have considerably modified 
them. ‘ Hlakanyana,’ for instance, is almost a Kaffir prototype of the 
German ‘Eulenspiegel,’ with all the smartness and trickiness of his 
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German compeer; and so with other portions. The cannibal idea also 
comes in frequently, and this can be matched by the frequently soit 
giantesses and ogres of European folk-lore. 


A Study of Victor Hugo. By Aucernon Swinpurne. 
Chatto and Windus. 


Victor Hugo’s commanding influence is in nothing more clearly evident 
than in the crowd of translations, compilations, and essays, which, since 
his death, have followed each other almost without intermission. Mr. 
Cappen was succeeded by Mr. Barnett Smith; and Dean Carrington’s 
translation of selected poems by that of Mr. Williams. At last we have 
the long-looked-for monograph from the hand of Mr. Swinburne, which 
certainly does not seem to suffer anything in interest or variety, in 
individuality or in eloquence, from the number of studies that have gone 
before it. The first thing that strikes us in this monograph is the mastery 
due to familiarity born of long and loving intercourse ; the next, the 
somewhat high-pitched key to which the whole is set, and the remarkable 
air of reality and of variety whichis maintained in spite of this unvarying 
tone of eulogy and reverence. The force and spontaneity, the creative 
freedom and dramatic width of Victor Hugo’s genius, thus gain fresh 
witness. Mr. Swinburne is not distinguished for reserve or for balance in 
his critical estimates—at all events where his sympathies are powerfully 
pre-engaged—and whatever he deals with, the personality of Mr. Swinburne 
is felt. But here there is less self-obtrusiveness than usual. Mr. Swin- 
burne has lost himself now and then in his subject. This is most patent 
in the section where he deals with the ‘Legende des Siécles.’ Here is 
one generous but surely one-sided and exaggerated bit of characterization : 

‘Hardly in any poet, though Shakespeare may perhaps be excepted, 
can we recognize the same buoyant and childlike exultation in such 
things as are the delight of a high-hearted child—in free glory of 
adventure and ideal daring, in the triumph and rapture of reinless 
imagination, which gives now and then some excess of godlike empire and 
superhuman kingship to those hands whom his hands have created, to 
the lips whose life is breathed into them from his own. By the Homeric 
stature of ‘the soul he measures the heroic capacity of the sword. And 
indeed it is hardly in our century that men who do not desire to provoke 
laughter should venture to mock at the poet who puts a hoard to flight 
before a hero, or strikes down strongholds by the lightning of a single 
will. No right and no power to disbelieve in the arm of Hercules ... 
can rationally remain with those who have seen Garibaldi take a kingdom 
into the hollow of his hand, and not one man but a whole nation rise 
from the dead at the sound of the word of Mazzini.’ 

This is a fair specimen. The volume, however, is the more valuable 
in that it follows Victor Hugo in his productions from his earliest efforts 
to his last. 
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The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By FREpERIc 
Harrison. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison has here gathered together a very interesting 
variety of essays. Interesting they are, alike for their brilliant style. 
and suggestive bits of personal confession, and for their occasional 
humour, as in ‘ Culture: a Dialogue’ (in which Mr. Matthew Arnold meets 
with his match), and ‘ Past and Present’ (in which Mr. Ruskin has some 
posers put to him in the lightest manner); and varied they are in drift 
and subject, though a few dominant ideas may be said to pervade them. 
Passing over the initial article on ‘The Choice of Books,’ we find a very 
discriminating and faithful article on Carlyle, in which the indiscriminate 
publication of diaries and gossip is condemned, and an assurance given 
that this did not truly represent the real current of Carlyle’s life. In 
another essay the eighteenth century is justified, as against Carlyle; and in 
others it is shown that the French Revolution was not merely destructive 
but reconstructive, and that the results of it are still felt in social develop- 
ments. The histories of Carlyle and Taine come in for some incisive 
criticisms. Carlyle’sis a lurid poem; Taine’s is a miscellany of instances 
worked into a mosaic. ‘The Romance of the Peerage,’ which is really a 
review of Disraeli’s ‘ Lothair,’ is a satire on all that class of social fiction, 
and very clever in its way. The article on ‘George Eliot’ is inadequate, 
and we are not quite sure that there were not other strains in her posi- 
tivism than Mr. Harrison recognizes. ‘Historic London’ and ‘The 
Tower of London’ are admirable little sketches in their way, and bring 
out with effect the salient points. ‘ Bernard of Clairvaux’ is a study of «a 
more serious and ambitious kind, and it is worthy of Mr. Harrison’s pen. 
Of course Mr. Harrison does not fail to show his Comtian convictions, 
and now and again takes occasion to try to justify or to interpret his 
master; but here we cannot in all instances follow him—we mean, even’ 
intelligently, and have to take a considerable discount from his words on 
account of his unconcealed partizanship. We like him best when he is 
historical or metaphysical—when, for example, he writes in this style: 
‘The French Revolution did not happen in 1789 nor in 1793. The 
terror was in ’93; the old system collapsed in ’89. But the Revolution is 
continuing still, violent in France, quiet and deep in England. No one of 
its problems is completely solved; no one of them is removed from solu- 
tion ; no one of its creatures has complete possession of the field. The 
reconstruction begun more than_a hundred years ago is doing still. For 
they see history upside down who look at the Revolution as a conflagration 
instead of a reconstruction, or who find in the eighteenth century a suicide | 
instead of finding a birth.’ Mr. Harrison’s philosophy of history and his. 
faith in the possibilities of humanity are his strong points, not his dog- 
matisms and Comtian devotions. In entering into an examination of 
such a subject as the one presented here, a most important thing is, 
before entering on it, to divide the subject according to the different points 
at which we take it. But why does Mr. Harrison write ‘ Monte Christo’? 
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The Iliad of Homer done into English Verse. By Arruur §. 
Way, M.A., Head-master of Wesley College, Melbourne, 
Australia, Author of ‘ The Odyssey of Homer done into 
English Verse.’ Vol. I., Books I. to XII. Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 


Mr. Way has, in, a sense, constructed a new metre, by means of which 
he has been enabled to give a faithful line-for-line rendering of Homer. 
There can be no doubt that in the more vigorous parts Mr. Way has suc- 
ceeded in imparting a swing and energy which leave most translators 
of Homer far behind ; and his experience with the Odyssey has stood him 
in good stead, for here certainly there are very few, if any, of the lapses 
into roughness and inversion—due in great part to the very nature of the 
metre—which we regretfully observed in the latter half of the Odyssey. 
A very high level is maintained from first to last in the Iliad, as if the 
grandeur of the theme, the sense of noble action, had constrained him. 
The opening of Book III. has so struck us, for its mingled felicity, force, 
and faithfulness, that we must crave space to give a specimen of it : 


‘So, when these with their chieftains had marshalt them, nation by 
nation, for fight, 

With clamour the Trojans pressed onward, and outcry as birds in their 
flight ; 

When afar thro’ the heaven cometh pealing before them the cry of the 
cranes, 

As they flee from the wintertide storms and the measureless deluging 
rains. 

Onward with screaming they fly to the streams of the ocean flood, 

Bringing down on the folk of the Pigmies battle and murder and 
blood, 

And death-challenge they hurl thro’ the mist of the morn on the foemen 
beneath. 

But steadfastly marched the Achaians, breathing the battle-mood’s breath, 

Steadfastly minded to stand by their war-fellows unto the death.’ 


This is only a fair specimen of the style and the movement of the 
verse. As has been said, it is the business of the translator to transfuse 
the spirit of the poet rather than to aim at rendering according to mere 
verbal exactitude or pedantic nicety. We think that Mr. Way, in 
this first half of the Iliad, comes near to attaining the two things ; and 
that is saying much in his praise. The peculiar difficulties of rendering 
in such a metre the lists of the men and the ships in Book II. have been 
happily overcome. We turned to that portion on first opening the book 
with some fear, but we found that the work bore the test well. We shall 
look forward to receiving the rest of the work at no very distant 
date. 
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Firdaust in Exile, and other Poems. By Epmunp Gossz. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Gosse dedicates this dainty volume to Mr. Austin Dobson in some 
choice lines, which end thus : 


‘We have cheered and helped each other, 
Brother not more kind to brother ; 
Till so far the fields of each 
Into the other’s stretch and reach, 
That perchance, when both are gone, 
Neither may besynamed alone.’ 


If this amounts to the confession of a sympathy in letters that puts to 
shame many old stories of jealousy, it is at the same time true that in 
many aspects Mr. Dobson and Mr. Gosse illustrate different strains of 
genius. Mr. Dobson is more debonnair and playful; Mr. Gosse is more 
sober and suggestive. Both have fine lyrical faculties and rare power 
over rhythm and metre, but Mr. Dobson inclines to overdo the witty and 
artificial, and Mr. Gosse the humorous and pathetic. The different way 
in which Mr. Dobson would have treated ‘The Cruise of the Rover,’ or 
‘Firdausi,’ is almost convincing on this head. We are afraid that there is 
less chance of the two in distant days being mentioned together than 
appears at first sight. Mr. Gosse is more self-restrained, thoughtful, and 
inclined to lengthened episodes; Mr. Dobson is more bright, swallow-like 
in his flights, and surprising in his movements. He skims the stream, 
but seldom dips deeply into it; he moves on the surface, and makes its 
lights relieve his lack of more human and penetrating quality. He is the 
courtier of poets; the great master in the art of poetic finesse. Mr. 
Gosse loves to celebrate impressive actign, as seen in several pieces of 
this book. Mr, Austin Dobson is only at home with elegant ones. 
‘Firdausi’ is a masterpiece in narrative considering the remoteness of the 
subject ; it is astonishing how we are made to see the poet in his long 
journeys, his weary exile, and then in his pathetic reward. ‘A Ballad of 
the Upper Thames’ is almost Wordsworthian in its simplicity and 
directness: we see the story develop itself in its various steps—quite 
human even where most grotesque; and ‘ Obermann yet again’ is as 
touching and true as it is finished. The ballads and sonnets are refined 
and thoughtful, and, on the whole, the volume adds to our impressions of 
Mr. Gosse’s poetic powers. 


The Paradise of Dante Alighieri. Edited, with Translation 
and Notes, by A. J. Butter. Macmillan and Co. 


Students of Dante will find in Mr. Butler’s translation, and even more 
in his careful notes, a real help towards the full comprehension of the 
most difficult part of the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ The version is literal almost 
to a fault ; for instance— Lady, as devout as I most can be,’ is a word-for- 
word rendering of ‘ Madonna, si devoto Quant’ esser posso pit,’ but it is 
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hardly English. Nor can we admit that ‘scalded,’ though it has the 
same sound, represents scaldo in the line, ‘Quel sol, che pria d’amor mi 
sealdd il petto.’ But it were ungracious to insist on such errors—in any 
ease pardonable in a prose translation, which aims at literalness before all 
things—where so much is excellent. The following specimen is from St. 
Bernard’s prayer in the last canto: ‘ Virgin Mother, daughter of thy son, 
humble and exalted more than any creature, and determined of eternal 
counsel, thou art she who didst so ennoble human nature that he who 
made it disdained not to be of its making. In thy womb was rekindled 
the love, through whose warmth in the eternal peace this flower hath 
thus sprung. Here art thou to us a noonday heat, and below among 
mortals art thou a living fountain of hope.’ 


Numanti: a Tragedy. By pe Cervantes LaavepRrv. 
Translated from the Spanish, with Introduction and 
Notes, by James G. Gisson, Translator of ‘The Journey 
to Parnassus.’ Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

This tragedy, which may be said to be the first great work of the 
modern period—antedating Shakespeare by almost a lifetime—had a 
very peculiar history. It was presented on the Madrid stage about 1586, 
during the reign of Philip the Second, and was received with great 
applause. But it remained unprinted, and the MS. was lost. In 1784, it 
was recovered, and printed and published, but no details are given by the 
editors concerning the means of its recovery. It is faulty in many respects 
—it has no properly developed plot ; it labours under the disadvantage of 
being written in ottava rima, relieved here and there by the terza rima, 
which imparts to it a certain artificiality; and it follows the classical model 
in so far that, though the chorus is done away, its place is supplied by 
allegorical personages—War, Fame, Hunger, and so on, who effectually 
play the part of chorus. Spain herself is personified here. Even the river 
Douro, with its tributaries, comes on the stage in proper attire. The 
value of the play lies in the fine study of the characters. Scipio and 
Jugurtha especially are touched with dramatic insight and truth; 
and so also are several of the Numantines — particularly Theogenes, 
Corabino, and Leoncio; indeed of the first named it may be said that it 
remains one of the finest creations of the tragic muse. In spite of the 
artificial character of the style, the speeches abound in true touches of 
human nature, in idiomatic turns, and in felicitous phrases—to which, 
no doubt; was in great part due its success on its first presentation. Mr. 
Gibson has translated it with close attention to the original measures 
and metres. It has evidently been a labour of love; for we can hardly 
conceive that any other inducement would have been sufficient to enable 
him to carry it through. A sheet of valuable notes are given at the end; 
and, on the whole, the little volume is to be warmly welcomed as enabling 
the English public to become familiar with the work of one to whom 


_ they owe so much for pure and elevated enjoyment. Messrs. Kegan Paul 


have given us a pretty and tasteful volume. 
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Master Thaddeus ; or, The Last Foray in Lithuania. By Apam 
Micxrewicz. An Historical Epic Poem in Twelve Books. 
Translated by Maupr Asuurst Biaas. Trubner and Co. 


The attempt to make known to English readers a national epic 
which enjoys a great reputation among those who can read it in the 
original is no doubt a laudable one. Unfortunately the present transla- 
tion is not of a nature to kindle any enthusiasm for the great Slavonic 
poem. Miss Biggs deprecates criticism, and assures her readers that 
her version is at least literal. Itis the letter that killeth, and the most 
patient search cannot discover in the spoiled prose which Miss Biggs 
takes for blank verse the faintest trace of the spirit and beauty which is 
claimed for the original. Here is a specimen taken at random : 


‘He ran through all the house and sought that room, 
Where as a child he dwelt, long years ago ; 
Entered—retired ; his wondering glances flew 
Around the walls ; a woman’s dwelling here ! 
Whose was it? His old uncle was unmarried. 

In Petersburg for years had dwelt his aunt. 
*Twas not the housekeeper’s. A piano here: 
Upon it books and music: strewn about 
Without heed or care—a sweet disorder.’ 


The Romance of Dennel. A Poem in Five Cantos. By Joun 
Rickarps Mozury. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Two fine sayings of two fine critical minds are always suggested to us 
by poems of this character: ‘ Prose walks, poetry flies,’ and ‘ All long 
poems are but collections of short ones.’ Mr. Mozley’s theme is, in our 
opinion, more suited to prose than verse. Itis a love story, with a good 
deal of plot and of peril, and separation of lovers, due to the fault or 
perversity of others. Dennel and Helen are well portrayed, but the 
detail made necessary in order to bring out all the relationships of Dundas 
Peranne, and the rest, proves too much for the vehicle. In saying this, 
we do not disparage the narrative art shown by Mr. Mozley. He is 
clear, effective, musical. Some of his blank-verse shows fine turns, and 
is graceful, with the felicity of unexpected rhythms and chaste metaphor. 
Especially pathetic and effective is that part where Dennel is reported 
dead, and Helen writes to his mother. The dialogue is flowing and well- 
managed even at the most difficult points, and the style is elevated and 
finished everywhere. Some of the songs are sprightly, and have the 
true lyrical touch. Especially do we admire that one beginning ‘The 
glory of the opening skies,’ and that other, ‘O wherefore on the hills.’ But 
that beginning ‘ Now is the conflict approaching, and brief are the hours,’ 
in measure and movement recalls Mr. Swinburne, as that other, ‘ How 
oft in decay of dearest affection,’ recalls Byron and his school. But there 
is so much to admire, that it is hardly right to cavil over separate 
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passages. In these days we fear that for such a poem Mr. Mozley will 
hardly secure the practical prosaic reward that he deserves, though 
doubtless he will not want due meed of praise. 


The Earthquake ; or, Six Days and a Sabbath. By Rozert 
Bucnanan. The First Three Days. Chatto and Windus. 


There can be no doubt of Mr. Buchanan’s power and versatility, and 
as little of his lack of self-restraint and artistic patience. This work 
is a proof of it. Neither in the fable nor in execution can it be said 
to be altogether happy, though there are passages that show both the 
man of genius and the poet, and are worthy of a better setting. And 
then we have but a part of what is, after all, only a squib by a superior 
writer; and a squib with ‘deferred remainder’ is surely too like a 
rocket that goes off before its time and explodes imperfectly half way 
in the air. As» to the fable; it is too conspicuously a copy of the De- 
cameron and its many successors, and the initiatory detail of cir- 
cumstances, in its realism, and in view of recent experiences, is too 
suggestive of horror and horror only. Down on the North-east Coast, 
whatever Mr. Buchanan’s friends on the ‘South’ Coast might say, 
many persons would not thank him for trying to poetize their terrors and 
make them a setting for playful badinage and mock-serious criticism and 
philosophizing. Of course there are clever lines descriptive of ‘ Lady 
Barbara’ and ‘ Mr. Verity’ (Mr. Ruskin), and ‘Buller of Brazenose’ 
(Mr. Pater)— 

‘ Another Priest of Art, who holds that Art 
Is lost if clothed or draped, and in whose eyes 
The very fig-leaf is a priest’s device 
To mar the fair and archetypal Eve.’ 


And the sketches of Bishops Primrose andjfEglantine are good. One or 
two of the lyrics are fine. But, after all, this seems to us but indifferent 
work for a man like Mr. Buchanan, and the attempt to make capital out 
of personalities in this style is hardly worthy of a poet of his distinction. 


At the Sign of the Lyre. By Austin Dozsson. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 


This chaste little volume, got up, in all save binding, after the style of 
the Parliament Library Series, contains all the poems Mr. Dobson has 
recently written, as well as some which he cares to preserve from former 
volumes. In spite of his exquisite and exacting genius and fine taste, it 
is hardly too much to say that he has included one or two which might 
better have been omitted. ‘In Town’ is too forced and artificial to gain 
for Mr. Dobson any credit, though of course the stringent necessities of 
the metre show that he can dance {on the versical tight-rope as well as 
walk on the solidearth. ‘An Old Fish Pond’ is stillless effective or really 
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felicitous—a dull piece of description, with inadequate efforts at wit, as 
this of the Pike will prove :— 


‘ Hard ruler there by right of might ; 
An ageless autocrat, 
Where “ good old rule” is Appetite, 
And subjects fresh and fat.’ 


And by what irony did Mr. Abbey choose for his subject of illustration, 
exquisite as it is in every respect, the poem ‘ Two Sermons,’ which has 
nothing in it of Mr. Dobson’s characteristic quality but might have been 
written by a score of present-day authors, from Mr. Pennel to Mr. Savile 
Clarke. How differentare such poems as ‘ Incognita ’—fanciful, pure, and 
finished in every respect, in which there is one stanza which would approve 
Mr. Dobson a poet of a high class if he had never written anything else. Mr. 
Dobson’s classification of his poems into several sections is most unreal 
and arbitrary; the bulk are simply vers de Société, the exceptions are 
serious poems, of which class we wish that Mr. Dobson had given us more 
variety, as he well might do, if he would only trust his genius. The 
ingenuity of finding rhymes for Trefusis through a score of stanzas is 
remarkable in its own way ; but, after all, ‘ Molly Trefusis’ isa poor poem, 
and the production of it. is mere trifling. ‘At the Convent Gate,’ ‘The 
Bookworm,’ and ‘The Milkmaid’ are very different indeed; and a few 
of the Ballades are fresh, graceful, and full of point. This applies 
particularly to the ‘ Ballade of the Thrush.’ Only one of the rondeaus 
thoroughly satisfies us. ‘The Memorial Verses’ to Longfellow and Victor 
Hugo highly please us ; not so much those to Fielding, which are mannered. 
But notwithstanding all these {little defects, as it seems to us, the volume 
has much of interest: not a few of the poems are dainty and witty, full of 
point and delicate raillery ; Mr. Dobson knows exactly the point to stop 
at to save himself from the risk of an anticlimax. 


NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


We have received from Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. several 
volumes uniformly bound—apparently part of a new series of cheap 
novels. Merevale. By Mrs. Joun Brapsnaw. The Coastguard’s Secret. 
By Rosert 8S. Hircuens. The Leaven of Malice. By Hamitton EvELoE. 
The History of a Walking-Stick in Ten Notches. By Ricnarp Le TREE. 
Jobson’s Enemies. By Epwarp JENKINS. Second Edition. ‘ Merevale’ is a 
novel after Miss Austen’s model, and describes the ordinary life and love- 
making of a county hall and vicarage. The love affairs are a little 
complicate. Two brothers love the same girl, and two girls love the same 
man. The excellency of the novel, however—and it is abové the average 
of excellence—consists in its admirable delineations and discriminations of 
character; this is quietly but very skilfully done—a few slight but always 
congruous touches individualize unmistakably and artistically Rose and 
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Nesta, John and Owen, Mr. Merevale, Daintree, and Squire Wrigley. Espe- 
cially charming is Mrs. Daintree, the clergyman’s wife, almost ideally perfect 
yet entirely natural. Throughout the tone isadmirable. The chief fault of 
the story is that it is sometimes tedious in its small talk and moralizings, 
—The Leaven of Malice shows some truth to nature, and some power 
in the use of incident. The plot, slight as it is, suffices for the purposes of 
the author. The Scottish scenes are well done, and we should have said 
the same of the dialect, had it not been that peccant words now and again 
appear; but this is perhaps owing to an attempt slightly to Anglicise it ia 
view of the southern reader. In that case, of course, it would be too hard 
to visit the offence on the head of the author, who evidently knows 
Scottish life in certain phases very well. Mistress Sarah and Auld Jean 
are exceedingly well portrayed, and so are Mrs. Lascelles and Jessie. We 
cannot, however, speak in the same terms of Sir Hugh Lindsay and some 
of his class. The mystery is very well kept up till near the close; and, 
though some might dwell on the improbability of a few of the incidents, 
we confess that we have read it with pleasure.——The Coastguard’s 
Secret is a quiet, unambitious story illustrative of life in a remoée 
sea-coast village of Devon. Seamouth has its own secrets and characters} 
but not every village has a jolly friend like Jack Archdale, who is a good 
specimen of the better type of the class to which he belongs. What was 
the coastguard’s secret the reader must find out from the book itself if he 
is curious ; he will be curious also to find out how Mary Blake and Tom 
Ponsford came to be connected with it. If he reads on far enough he will 
be gratified ; and he will also meet with some attractive good people ; and 
will, we have no doubt, be anxious to find out exactly where Seamouth is, 
with designs upon it during his next summer holiday. And doubtless he 
might go further and fare worse——The History of a Walking-Stick, 
Mr. Le Tree’s plan of relating these stories is a somewhat eccentric one, 
and can claim—what is a virtue so far in these days when subject matter 
for new fiction seems worn almost threadbare—a certain measure of 
originality. The whole raison d’étre of the book is this : a young and not 
extraordinarily interesting London clerk encounters an old gentleman at 
one of the Hampstead ponds, and obligingly fishes out of the water for 
him an apparently worthless walking-stick. This stick is greatly prized 
by the old man. During a varied and adventurous life, after every im, 
portant incident which has occurred in his experience he has cut a notch 
in the stick, and by simply laying his finger upon it recalls the whole 
story of which it is the key. The stories of the successive notches are 
related to the young clerk, and we hardly wonder that he proves an 
attentive listener. They are interesting, and not without marks of original 
power. We think ‘ Mr. Ben’s Love Story ’ is perhaps the best; but ‘ The 
Curse of Man’ and‘ Thicker than Water’ have also some good touches 
and are marked by tragic power. We have read the volume with interest 
and pleasure.——Concerning Jobson’s Enemies there is no need to say 
more than that this is a handy and illustrated edition. 

For Maimie’s Sake: a Tale of Love and Dynamite. By Grant 
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AuueNn, Author of ‘ Babylon,’ ‘ Philistia,’ ‘Strange Stories,’ &e. (Chatto 
and Windus.) Mr. Matthew Browne once wrote a very characteristic 
essay titled, if we remember rightly, ‘The Fascinating Person.’ This 
was an account of a young woman in the lower walks of life, whom 
nobody could punish for her misdeeds, because she always won their 
affections as if without effort, and disarmed them. She was always in 
scrapes, and even brought herself within the scope of the law; but her 
fascinations served her here too. Maimie is Mr. Grant Allen’s ‘ fasci- 
nating person.’ She is painted to illustrate a theory, if not exactly to 
point a moral. He prepares us for a good deal by the sketch of her 
strange, unconventional up-bringing with the old eccentric sea-captain ; 
but not for all. Maimie’s simplicity, unconsciousness, and child-of- 
nature-hood, really do not cohere with other traits whose expression have 
so much to do with the action of the story. But she fascinates every one 
—Jocelyn Cypriani, Adrian Pym, Sydney Chevenix (whom she first 
marries). The mode by which we are {led to infer that she fancied she 
had relieved herself of the presence of this inventive chemist has a certain 
grim irony in it; but, though she proceeds as though all were right and 
proper, and marries Mr. Adrian Pym, who by this time has got rid of his 
drunken incumbrance, she reckons without her host, for Sydney, inop- 
portunely in one respect, ‘turns up again.’ But her fascinations do not 
end here; for poor Sydney, when he finds that he is only in the way, 
after much Hamlet-like self-communion, ‘makes a hole in the water’ 
‘for Maimie’s sake.’ There are clever passages, bits of dialogue very 
finished and racy, and traces of culture such as lie outside the sphere of 
the ordinary novelist. But all laws of probability—propriety and morality 
we had almost said—are alike defied to make room for Mr. Grant Allen’s 
extraordinary psychological original. Fiction imperatively claims a 
certain compliance with the demands of ordinary human nature, and we 
do think that Mr. Grant Allen has gone beyond them, and hardly makes 
up in construction for what he lacks in truth to character. But the story 
is striking and original, and may find favour with a large class. 

King Solomon’s Mines. By H. Ripgr Hacearp. (Cassell and Co.) 
Among books for young people, this is the success of the year. King 
Solomon’s Mines are in the heart of Africa; traditions of their existence 
induced the writer and hero to go in search of them, taking with him, 
among others, a Zulu, who proves to be the heir to the throne of the tribe 
about the mountains where Solomon’s Mines are situated. The value of 
the book is in its information about Central Africa and travel in it, and 
its charm in the romance of the mines themselves, and of the part played 
by the explorers in the war which gives to Mocumazahu his throne. The 
skill of the writer is in the touch of romance which he gives to every 
incident, and in the luminous way in which everything contributes to the 
main adventure. 

For Queen and King; or, The Loyal ’Prentice. A Story of Old 
London. By Henry Friru.. (Cassell and Co.) John Gill, a real 
personage, is the ’prentice; and, taking the part of his fellows in the 
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movements of disturbed times that marked the close of Elizabeth’s reign 
and the beginning of that of James, he comes into contact with Essex 
and Johnson—afterwards so notorious as Guy Fawkes; he gets into the 
employ of Cecil, and discovers the Gunpowder Plot. Concerning the 
hero, he is loyal and faithful, and, on the whole, honourable, with a little 
falling off at the last. Concerning the story, we can say only that it fol- 
lows the course of history, and for dramatic purposes is too closely packed 
with incidents. The chief interest centres round the Gunpowder Plot 
and the conspirators. The pathetic episode of Arabella Stuart, however, 
vies with it. The story is full of interest—a capital book for boys. 

Messrs. Cassell have added to their Red Library, Miss Austen’s Pride 
and Prejudice, Fennimore Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans, and Dickens’ 
Pickwick Papers, Vol. I.—the cheapest series of popular volumes, paper 
and print and binding considered, that has ever been put into the market. 

Follow my Leader ; or, the Boys of Templeton. A School Story. By 
TatBot Barnes ReEep. (Cassell and Co.) Templeton is a large public 
school into which three of the principal characters of this story are elected 
from Mountjoy House. The story aims at a delineation of the social life 
of the school, and the development of different characters in it. The 
‘ fagging ’ system is in full force ; there is a secret club, tiere are cliques, 
and sporting lots, and the story exhibits a good deal of rough play. It 
inculcates, however, noble sentiments, and exhibits the ways in which 
even well-meaning boys may be led wrong. Schoolboys will read it with 
great interest, and may profit by it. 

Dagonet, the Jester. (Macmillan and Co.) A story of the Common- 
wealth period, told in the first person by a protegé of Lord Sandiacre, a 
blacksmith’s son whom he sent to college and made a scholar. Dagonet 
is a jester born in Lord Sandiacre’s family, but dismissed for offending 
the lady. He becomes a shoemaker. The story seems intended to 
exhibit the crude and conflicting ideasof that turbulent time, and is wrought 
out partly by the way in which these embodied themselves in the lives of 
the actors. It is not quite so successful a reproduction as Thackeray 
would have made it; the style is not always very lucid, and there does 
not always seem sufficient cause for the incidents ; but the wise folly of 
poor Dagonet is often shrewd and illuminating. 

The Bostonians. By Henry James. In Three Vols. (Macmillan and 
Co.) Mr. Henry James is at home in the kind of light comedy which he 
here undertakes. He is careful never to become too broad in his fun, 
nor to make his earnest purpose too obtrusive. The Bostonians here 
presented to us let us hope, are not quite representative, though they 
may be typical enough for his purposes. And he shows art in maintaining 
our interest in the process of frittering away, or in other words, evaporating, 
the human elements on which interest generally depends. For the Bos- 
tonians are mostly ‘women with a mission.’ Olive Chancellor, the heroine, 
is filled with a virtuous belief that the ‘female woman’ has been maltreated, 
down-trodden for ages—a mere ‘thing’ for the sport and pleasure of man. 
Miss Birdseye is a member of the short-skirts league, and Mrs. Farrinder 
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is the great orator of that movement; for whose eloquence, however, the 
curious have at times to wait with patience. Dr. Prance is indefinite, but 
useful as a counter-element. Then thereis Verena Tarrant, the wonderful 
inspirational speaker, in whom Olive fancies she has found a pearl in view 
of her great reform of woman’s rights; but the vulgar couple to whom 
Verena Tarrant owes her existence are enough to make hopeless that 
ambition—the more that Verena herself falls over head and ears in love 
with the brilliant Basil Ransom, from Mississippi, who, though he has 
come to walk the law courts, at the same time accomplishes the somewhat 
erratic exploit of walking the courts of love. Verena Tarrant and Basil 
Ransom are wedded, and Olive Chancellor is disillusioned. Mr. Amariah 
Farrinder and his kind no doubt found a means of entertainment in that 
wedding, and did not fail to express the hope that woman’s rights ‘ might 
never triumph to make and to keep men non-entities.’ And in that vein 
the author himself winds up his story—more inclined to leave it clear on 
the mind than to gratify the curiosity of his readers about the early days 
of married life. Mr. Henry James has here written an amusing book— 
full of character and points, whose aim is to justify the life of women in 
the sphere most natural to it—the sphere of home and family influence, 
and to show how much is lost alike to her and to the world whenever she 
makes any attempt to pass beyond it. 

’Twixt Love and Duty. A Novel. By TicHe Hopkins. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Certainly Mr. Hopkins has some of the gifts of the novelist. He 
passes lightly over non-essential matters, and makes all work together 
towards his chief purpose. He does not lay a very deep plot; but he 
manages to keep up a fair bit of mystery. From a quiet country village 
to Madeira he follows the course of Marian—one of the most lovable of 
heroines, in whom he manages to interest us the more because of the 
sufferings which send her abroad; and then he cunningly connects his 
characters in Madeira with others in Temple Chambers, and here manages 
to infuse some gentle humour as in his simpler scenes at the outset. 
He is skilled in the art of dialogue, and certainly can depict very 
contrasted characters, for Arnold and Trimble are the very antipodes of 
each other. From the ease, the brightness, the humour, and the varied 
interest which appear in this novel without discursiveness, we shall 
expect yet greater things from Mr. Hopkins. What he must more defini- 
tively aim at is situation and incident. For humour, character, and 
dialogue, he shows some gift. 

The Beckside Boggle, and other Lake Country Stories. By Auice Rea. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) The author of these stories depicts a life with which she 
is well acquainted. There is a closeness of observation, a grip of character, 
and a power of rendering the reserve and the controlled passion of the Lake- 
country peasant people, such as should render this volume acceptable as 
a kind of alterative to the orthodox three-volume novel, if nothing more. 
Not that Miss Rea does not touch the tender passion, but she presents it 
in a new and striking way. For proof of this let the reader turn to the 
picture of Mr. Carter’s love-passages with the heroine Ann, and the way 
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in which Davey deals with him for his ‘presumption.’ There is no 
attempt at refinement; all is strong, and in broad outlines, and the rough 
dialect is uncommonly well managed. A minor merit, too, should not 
escape notice—the photographic minuteness of the topographical features 
of the district. We have read the stories with real appreciation and a 
pleasant sense of relief, and we are sure others would do the same. 
Here and there a simple dramatic intensity is attained, as in ‘The Dark 
Night ’—all the more effective from the utter naturalness of the machinery. 

First Person Singular. A Novel. By D. Curistr: Murray, Author 
of ‘A Life’s Atonement,’ ‘Joseph’s Coat,’ ‘Coals of Fire,’ &e. In 
Three Volumes. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Christie Murray could 
not write without showing tact, humour, and skill in the drawing of 
character. He is remarkably free from many of the vices of current 
fiction, so that it is all the more to be regretted that we now find 
him using up old material and incidents. He gives his own colour 
to them, true; but we expect more than that from Mr. Murray now- 
adays. The little society into which we are introduced in Janenne in 
the Ardennes is not without attractions; but the figure of Dobroski, the 
patriot, haunted by the sense of being dogged at every turn, does not 
impress us, and it impresses us the less as we go on and find how much 
he is of the nature of a Deus ex machind, to set in motion friends and 
rivals, and finally enemies like Mr. Fraser, the member for Ballykill- 
rowdy, and Mr. O’Rourke, the journalist. The two ladies are more 
attractive, but then we see so little of them, compared with the doings of 
politicians and conspirators, and detectives who also are conspirators! 
Angela Butler, we fancy, could have been made a fine study, butis not ; 
and Mrs. Spry, the widow, is hardly outlined with sufficient distinctness. 
The best portraits we have are those of the Farleys, especially Lucy, the 
wife, who comes more and more into force when the scene shifts to 
England. Farley is a popular author, and some of his criticisms and self- 
criticisms are very piquant indeed. Mr. Maskeleyne is good, and in 
reading of him, as of some others of the characters, we have been haunted 
with questions as to whether they are not studies from living originals. 
Be that as it may, the novel, though certainly not quite up to Mr. 
Murray’s highest mark, is full of cleverness and characteristic incisive 
touches, which attest the author’s mastery and resource. Only let him 
choose a more attractive theme next time, with less of dynamite, and not 
hide the broadly human and love-elements so much in the dust of 
politics and plot—even though we cannot deny that Fraser and O’ Rourke 
are each humorously Irish in his own way. 

Mrs. Peter Howard. By the Author of ‘The Parish of Hilby,’ 
‘Coward and Coquette,’ &e. Two Vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
The author of this novel shows remarkable power in certain directions, 
and also some defects almost as remarkable. She can paint with rare 
force and truth characters of the rough, uncultured type—the vulgar, 
gripping farmer, or country tradesman, with his mean and narrow mind, 
and his way of winking at the slips of others; but she fails when she 
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endeavours to vary this by presentation of such characters as would 
furnish the proper relief. And though there is a genuine vraisemblance, 
so to speak, invention of a certain kind is lacking. In the present work 
nothing could well be finer than the picture of the worldly, wealthy, 
scheming Peter Howard, with the miserly old father, who drains back the 
dregs of wine in the emptied glasses into the decanters, and is constantly 
altering his will in deference to momentary caprices. The old lady, too, 
with her freely-expressed sentiments on some points, to which no one pays 
any attention, is a remarkuble portrait, and so is that of Millicent’s prac- 
tical mother; though Millicent herself remains to the end too shadowy. 
There is a boy, too, of the mischievous order, who is well done. The 
episode of Captain Gresey remains too much an episode, considering that 
it is the only element which is meant to forward the action. The visit of 
poor Millicent, whose married life with Mr. Peter Howard is such a 
failure, to the sea-shore, where the child is dying, is one of the best 
managed incidents, and leaves a definite impression. On the whole, the 
work remains rather a series of powerfully-etched sketches than a novel. 
It is full of character and most expressive dialogue ; but it makes no claim 
to delicate delineation or to careful construction. We confess, however, to 
having read and enjoyed it—the more perhaps that it is such a decided 
change from the crowd of three-volume novels. 

Love, the Pilgrim. By May Crommetiy, Author of ‘ Queenie,’ 
‘Orange Lily,’ ‘A Jewel of a Girl,’ ‘My Love, She’s but a Lassie,’ 
&e. Three Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) Miss Crommelin’s novels are 
always pleasant to read, and show considerable knowledge of human 
nature. In the present story we think that, in some respects, she 
has made advance on her former stories, and in others not. There 
can be no doubt that, as to plot, ‘ Love, the Pilgrim’ is more ambi- 
tious than most of the former works, and that it is also more marked 
by sensational incident; but it is, at the same time, in certain of 
its phases, more improbable, and makes more appeal to the sense o{ 
mystery. Hester, the heroine, the wife of a man with a taint of madness, 
and who, though a chemist of ingenuity and power, does finally, chiefly 
through gambling and other excesses, become too plainly mad, is not a 
very consistent character—we mean in conception; and though Miss 
Crommelin has shown no little skill in the manner in which she works 
out her coincidences, and such like, we cannot somehow bring ourselves to 
a genuine belief in Mark Hungerford, though the sufferings of Hester 
from his excesses in many ways are certainly painted with no little 
power. The final device by which Hester is conveyed from Italy to 
England and immured in a tower (when all who were connected with her 
believed her to be dead and buried) is ingenious; and the way in which 
Mr. Kenyon (afterwards Sir Christopher Kenyon) is led to the relief of 
the woman for whom he has sacrificed so much, is original; and the 
whole of the latter part of the story is most interesting. he union of 
Hester and Sir Christopher Kenyon is of course long foreseen ; and we 
are glad when the entanglements are gradually cleared away. Adrian is 
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a delicate and well-managed character. The Cowgills are well por- 
trayed. Miss Crommelin is an artist in her own kind, and has been, on 
the whole, successful in a new and somewhat bold experiment; but we 
like her best in other moods, and when she is using other machinery. 

All But. A Chronicle of Laxenford Life. By Pen Ontver, F.R.C.S., 
Author of ‘ Charley Kingston’s Aunt,’ &e. With Twenty Illustrations 
by the Author. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) This volume contains 
some admirable writing, simple, clear, and dignified, without trace 
of .affectation or assumption; it presents a series of characters and 
scenes done to the life. It professes to be no more than a chronicle of 
sayings and doings in an old Suffolk village; and in form and manner, 
in faithful vraisemblance and consistency, it might well pass for this ; but 
the touch of art is felt in the pathos and the quiet relief that is found in 
graduated contrast of situation and incident. The doctor, Mr. Hamilton, 
is well conceived and most truthfully delineated ; so is the Squire, and so 
are some of the minor characters. Of course it is an open secret who 
really conceals (?) himself under the name of ‘ Pen Oliver’—Sir Henry 
Thompson ; and the ‘ All But’ relates to a crime which was all but ac- 
complished, of which a medical man could best treat. ‘At Pottle’s’ is 
simply exquisite for truth and character. The love-stories, too, are well 
touched, though subdued and involved in the train of events and changes, 
Above everything, the whole is natural and set in a true key, which it is 
so hard to keep to in fiction. The varied illustrations are quiet and 
effective, in keeping with the tone of the story. 

A Tale of a Lonely Parish. By F. Marton Crawrorp, Author of 
‘Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘Dr. Claudius,’ ‘A Roman Singer,’ ‘ Zoroaster,’ &c. Two 
Vols. (Macmillan and Co.) Any one who fancies from the title of 
this novel that he is to have a quiet, unsensational story, will be 
pleasantly or unpleasantly disappointed, as the case may be. Mr. 
Marion Crawford opens new ground here. He takes us to a remote 
corner of Essex, which he calls Billingfield. There he introduces us 
to the Rectory, where there is one John Short, who has the rector 
for tutor. A Mrs. Goddard, presumably a widow, comes as tenant 
of a cottage not far off; and Billingfield Hall, which has been long in 
Chancery, after forty years finds a new proprietor, and a new tenant, 
ina Mr. Juxon. Mr. Juxon and John Short both fall in love with the 
‘widow ;’ and Mr. Juxon declares his passion, to meet with the revelation 
that her husband is alive—a convict. He escapes, and brings misery to 
all concerned, takes umbrage at Mr. Juxon and-seeks revenge, and nearly 
accomplishes his purpose, before he is injured, and finally dies. Mr. 
Juxon at last has his reward, and so has John Short, though the reader 
must find out for himself how this came about, and how John Short, who 
learned that he was first in the Tripos without a stirring of joy, in the 
end was a happy man. Mr. Crawford shows great art in dealing with the 
sentiments and motives of his characters. Mr. Juxon is well painted ; 
and so are Mr. and Mrs. Ambrose and Mrs. Goddard. There is no haste, 
no undue press in the action. Events quietly bring their own children in 
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their train—the seed long sown springs up and bears seed. Motives are 
mixed; things are complicated; and all finally become tests of character. 
These are the feelings that are stirred in reading this powerful bit of work, 
in which the dignity and reticence of Mrs. Goddard, her patience and 
sweet dignity, are declared unconsciously in midst of her great misery, 
while Mr. Juxon’s faithfulness and constancy are refreshing. 

Green Pleaswres and Grey Grief. By the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn.’ 
Three Vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) The author’ of ‘ Molly Bawn’ 
and ‘ Mrs. Geoffry’ has given us good ground to look for a lively 
and entertaining work. She is an adept in pictures of fashionable 
society, with its small talk, light banter, and sometimes bitter scandal, 
under a mask of lightest playfulness. We have here the smart young 
man who jokes incessantly, at times somewhat flippantly ; indeed he 
seems to have become an almost necessary figure on our author’s 
canvas. Many of the other characters also seem to us old friends 
with new faces and new names; and though some of them are fresher, 
yet, on the whole, there is a feeling of sameness and a want of spon- 
taneity arising from a natural flow of interest. It may be that the 
rapid succession of one story after another precludes entire freshness, 
as there is scarcely necessary time for the gaining of new scenes and 
figures, aud thus our author becomes a simple reproduction of herself. 
The plot—if it can be called such—is simple enough. Dolores, the heroine, . 
is supposed to be under the disgrace of illegitimacy, which is kept a close 
secret by her aunt,{Miss Marturin (one of the best characters in the book). 
Dick Bouverie, the hero, falls in love with Dolores while ignorant of this ; 
and on its discovery, Lady Bouverie, his mother, comes out in most odious 
colours and casts him off for keeping faith with Dolores, who flies to pre- 
vent his inflicting disgrace upon himself by keeping faith with her. She 
is sheltered in her wanderings by a kind old gentleman and his house- 
keeper, and her discovery here leads to still further unveiling of mysteries. 
The old gentleman turns out to be no less than Sir Riehard Bouverie, 
Dick’s uncle and real owner of the large property where Lady Bouverie 
lives, and Dolores the only child of a private marriage with Miss 
Marturin’s sister. So that, of course, all comes right ultimately, and Lady 
Bouverie is relegated to her fitting position. This novel certainly cannot 
be called uninteresting, but the plot is rather a threadbare one. At the 
same time, if our author would but make a bold attempt to sketch out a 
newer and higher line than this, we are sure that her efforts would be 
crowned with success. 

Aunt Rachel: A Rustic Sentimental Comedy. By D. CurisTIE 
Murray, Author of ‘ First Person Singular,’ ‘ Joseph’s Coat,’ &e. 
Two Vols. (Macmillan and Co.) This story is exactly what the 
author defines it in the sub-title—a rustic sentimental comedy. But 
amid the extravagance and the fun there is a vein of seriousness; 
and certainly, though the author would make no claim for complete 
portraiture, the silhouettes, if we may name them so, of that queer 
old bough-lopping nobleman, the Earl of Barfield, of Sennacherib Eld, 
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of Ezra Good, and Reuben, are exceedingly true in certain respects, not 
to speak of Snac, who turns his misfortunes into such sources of wealth 
and joy that he has a vested interest in sustaining the quarrels of his 
parents, and accordingly resents reconciliation, however unconscious. 
Aunt Rachel, and her love-story, and Ruth’s wooing and marriage, 
with their results, are all well told; and certainly the touch about Ezra’s 
retirement from the amateur music practisings at Heydon Hay, just about 
the time when Aunt Rachel, who had been named as his sweetheart, had 
left it, and who, when she has returned and settled, sends the newspaper 
to her with the account of a marriage in circumstances not unlike their 
own, and would fain renew the intimacy, is masterly. On the whole, the 
work furnishes a vigorous picture of a midland village, with all its cha- 
racter and drollery, and it is not overdone in so many points as to the 
passing reader it will seem. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. have published six volumes of a reprint 
of their Parchment pocket edition of Shakespeare, which demand very 
strong commendation; first for the neatness, readableness, convenience, 
and cheapness of the volume—next for the unobtrusive critical excellence 
of the text, which, as we intimated in our notice of the Parchment 
volumes, is mainly that of Delius, with some variant readings adapted 
upon some good Shakespearian authority. There are no notes. We 
can read the plays, therefore, undistracted by disputed matters. We 
know no pocket edition of Shakespeare that can be put in comparison 
with this. It is to be completed in twelve volumes. The Life 
of a Prig. By One. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) A satire 
similar in character but more limited in range. The hero tells his own 
story. The son of a clergyman, he ‘is destined for the Church, and 
possesses ability enough to become an ecclesiastical and theological prig. 
Beginning with high Anglicanism, and ever aspiring higher, he passes 
through various phases of sympathy with Romanism, the Eastern Church, 
Brahminism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Materialism, and ends in Agnosti- 
cism and agnostic matrimony. The cleverness that there is, is in the subtle 
satire with which the various opinions are described, discussed in dialogue, 
and illustrated by quotation. It is a trifle, but a trifle with an important 
moral. ~ 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


The Bible an Outgrowth of Theocratic Life. By D. W. 
Simon. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Dr. Simon’s work scarcely admits of any short notice, beyond a general 
characterization. The problems with which he deals are so difficult and 
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interdependent that passing, criticism could scarcely be just, The 
general position is that the Bible is to be approached not from the @ 
priori assumption of a Divine revelation, but from an ordinary nistorical 
standpoint—that the peculiarity of the history is to be found in the 
peculiarities of the national life recorded. Substantially the same stand- 
point as that assumed by Dr. John Young in his ‘ Christ of History.’ 
Establish the history, and you have demonstrated the supernaturalism. 
Dr. Simon rests his acceptance of both the revelation of Divine things 
and the inspiration of their historians upon the intrinsic characteristics of 
the history. This is the method of true philosophy, and it establishes 
the surest conclusions. Dr. Simon brings out, therefore, in great detail, 
the factors and phenomena of Jewish history, proving that ifthe Israelites 
were not God’s chosen people in the sense which religion assumes, their 
history as recorded in the Bible is utterly inexplicable, and they them- 
selves were for some seventeen centuries the victims of a perfectly unique 
delusion. Nothing can explain Jewish history but the admission of the 
supernatural. Dr. Simon is careful in his positions ; his book is marked 
by reasonableness and reverence, and in this contrasts very favourably 
‘with many German and with some American and English authorities. 
He has read extensively, and uses his reading for the suggestion of 
much and for the support of more. A more valuable and suggestive book 
has not recently come into our hands. 


The Pentateuch : Its Origin and Structure. An Examination 
of Recent Theories. By Epwin Cone Bissetz, D.D., 
Professor of the Hebrew Language and Literature in the 
Hartford Theological Seminary. Hodder and Stoughton. 


This book deserves to stand in the first rank of Biblical criticism for 
its searching examination of the controversy of the Pentateuch, especially 
in regard to the Graffian hypothesis, which it attacks in elaborate and 
detailed criticism. It is by far the most thorough reply to Wellhausen 
and Robertson Smith that has yet appeared in the English language. Dr. 
Bissell’s ‘ Historical Sketch of the Criticism’ is a good introduction to the 
succeeding argument. The marches and countermarches of opponents 
of the integrity of the Pentateuch are there shown to be so mutually 
obstructive that more conservative readers may almost stand aside and 
watch the internecine strife, sure that if ‘every man’s sword is against 
his fellow’ the camp must break up, like that of the Midianites before 
Gideon’s three hundred had struck a blow. ‘In Germany Wellhausen is 
sweeping all before him; but, after we have had so many different 
pictures shaken out at every turn of the kaleidoscope, he must be a san- 
guine disciple who believes that the latest pattern will stand like a 
mosaic set in cement. Ewald was a giant, but Wellhausen claims to 
have slain him. Surely the duration of the new reign is only a question of 
time. But this is only a superficial conclusion. Dr. Bissell carries us into 
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the heart of the controversy by submitting.the arguments of Wellhausen 
to a keen analysis. Wellhausen divides the Hexateuch (taking the Book 
of Joshua with the five preceding books) into three main parts. The 
earliest is the Jehovist element; next comes the Deuteronomist, about the 
time of Jeremiah; the priestly code, with the elaborate system of Levi- 
tical laws and sacrifices, is represented as not having been produced till 
after the captivity, and about the time of Ezra. Dr. Bissell exposes the 
weakness of the leading principles of this theory in moving adverse 
witnesses out of the way by the simple process of post-dating them 
Thus Joel, regarded hitherto as about the earliest of the prophets, is flung 
headlong down some centuries to a late age, simply because statements 
of his agree with parts of the law that are assigned by the new theory to 
this later date. The dissection of the Books of the Law is shown to follow 
the same process. A whole limb is torn off from one part, a mere scrap is 
pinched outof another part, and these bleedirig fragments are tossed aside as 
intruders from another age, simply because they are inconsistent with the 
supposed character of the times to which the body of writing from which 
they are taken is said to belong. Coming to positive evidence, Dr. Bissell 
brings forward points of disagreement between the priestly code and the 
circumstances succeeding the exile. He next examines the position of 
Deuteronomy, and shows reasons for placing that book later than Levi- 
ticus; e.g., while in Leviticus the stranger is to be treated kindly because 
the Israelites had been ‘strangers in the land of Egypt,’ in Deuteronomy 
this motive is dropped, and we read ‘for he is poor,’ &e. (p. 182). 
Turning to the other side of the question, Dr. Bissell remarks on the 
reticence of Deuteronomy in regard to the circumstances of the times to 
which it is assigned by Wellhausen. Thus, although it is said to have 
been written after the rise of the Assyrian ‘influence, it is saturated with 
Egyptian references, and silent in regard to all relations with the 
great Oriental monarchy. Dr. Bissell exposes the extravagances of 
Wellhausen in his denial of early Hebrew monotheism and of the whole 
theocratic system of Israel before the priestly government of Ezra’s 
time. In his glowing portrait of Moses Dr. Bissell makes the reader feel 
the extreme improbability that such a character should have been the 
creation of the imagination of scribes and priests to serve as a buttress 
of a newly invented ritual. Nevertheless, this book will not end the con- 
troversy. Dr. Bissell is shrewd enough in detecting his enemies’ weak 
points, but he does not sufficiently appreciate their strong ones. Some of 
the chief are scarcely faced, others are quite eluded: one of the most 
important is certainly not disposed of by a blank negative which is con- 
tradicted by facts known to every schoolboy, though conveniently ignored 
by Dr. Bissell. Readers of Wellhausen will recollect that that critic’s 
first point was the late appearance of one obligatory centre of worship in 
the history of Israel, and the permission of the worship of Jehovah at 
numerous shrines without rebuke from!the earlier prophets. In reply to this 
view Dr. Bissell makes the following astounding statement : ‘There is no 
sign in the Biblical books that, subsequent to the dedication of the 
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temple, worship in other places was approved’ (p. 359). Has he never 
read the story of Elijah’s sacrifice? or does he mean to say that this 
sacrifice was disapproved of in the Biblical books? or can he believe 
that the altar on Mount Carmel was anything but one of the high places, 
condemned in later days, but restored and honoured by Elijah? Then 
Dr. Bissell does nothing to disprove Wellhausen’s cumulative argument 
showing that Levites and priests were identified in early times. It is 
unfortunate that the tone of the book should be disfigured by such extra- 
vagant statements as that, on the theory advocated by Robertson Smith, 
the Pentateuch becomes ‘a nearly worthless composite of mingled clever- 
ness and fraud’ (p. 8), savouring as it does of the unappreciative language 
of the eighteenth century, with its coarse charges and countercharges of 
‘forgery.’ Lastly, we gravely deprecate Dr. Bissell’s attempt to use our 
Lord as a witness in this controversy (p. 15). 


An Introduction to Theology: its Principles, its Branches, its 
Results, and Literature. By Aurrep Cave, B.A., 
Principal, &¢., of Hackney College. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark. 


A brief notice of this work which should do justice to the author and his 
theme is not possible. The translations in Messrs. Clark’s ‘ Foreign Theolo- 
gical Library ’ of Hagenbach’s ‘ Methodology,’ and of Ribiger’s ‘ Eneyclo- 
pedia,’ have familiarized English readers with the stores of biblical, 
apologetic, and theological literature at their disposal, and with the 
wisdom of arranging them in such groups and order as to satisfy the 
logical taste and ensure the most powerful conviction. Principal Cave 
has taken even a wider range of theme than his German predecessors 
have done, and has naturally revealed a far more adequate acquaintance 
with English and American authorship than they. A pleasing introduc- 
tion touches upon the literature, philosophy, and what might be termed 
the opportunism of ‘ Introductions to Theology,’ and other matters bearing 
upon the place and value of theology amid the sciences. Objections may 
be taken to almost any conceivable arrangement of the diverse material 
of this encyclopedic study. The relative importance of the parts to each 
other and to the whole theme opens the way to controversial treatment. 
A burning question arises at the outset: viz., Is doctrinal theology, 
including scientific apologetic, a minor ‘result’ of the entire science, a 
kiud of appendix to the interminable discussion of natural and ethnic 
theology, and the twelve momentous divisions of biblical theology and 
ecclesiastical history ? or is doctrinal theology the temple of the Scientia- 
rum Regina, for which all that has preceded has only cleared the platform ? 
The latter seems intended by the spirit of the book, but the former view 
seems to be suggested by the organic features of the classification which, 
sufficiently useful as a bibliographic and literary guide, hardly ap- 
proaches the quality of a growing argument, and does not sufficiently 
set before the student the great goal of all his reading. Every such effort 
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as Mr. Cave’s must suffer more or less from the repetition of subject 
“matter, and Mr. Cave has not here ‘ outsoared’ his environment. Great 
breadth and width of reading, ample space and verge enough for a life- 
long trial, are indicated to the beginner. The multifariousness of the 
paths and corridors and aisles of this great cathedral, chapelries innumer- 
able, and vast wings stretching out in long perspective, powerfully impress 
the mind; but the high altar and the sky-piercing dome, the end and 
centre and meaning of it all, are not so conspicuous as we should like. 
The majesty of theology hardly opens to view. 

The volume will be very useful to those who are eager for information 
and want a guide to literature. The ‘ recommendations’ are to be taken 
with the important caveat of the author, that inclusion of books in his 
lists does not imply his endorsement of the views entertained. A little 
more characterization would be a very great improvement in subsequent 
editions. Many of the appraisements of books are brilliantly and impres- 
sively done. Others, however, may, we think, seriously mislead the 
incautious reader. One of the most complete lists of books is found under 
the heading of ‘ The Ethnic Religions.’ 

We congratulate Professor Cave on the completion of a most difficult 
task, which cunnot fail to secure grateful acknowledgment as well as 
critical suggestion from teachers and students of Christian theology. 


Ulfilas, Apostle of the Goths, together with an Account of the 
Gothic Churches and their Decline. By Cuarues A. 
Anverson Scott, B.A., Naden Divinity Student at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Cambridge: Macmillan and 
Bowes. 


This is a scholarly work, the fruit of wide and careful reading well 
digested and turned to the best possible account. Up till 1840 we were 
dependent entirely upon the Church historians of the fifth century for our 
knowledge of Ulfilas; but in that year Waitz discovered in the library of 
the Louvre an account written by a contemporary, and indeed a scholar of 
the great missionary. This document, however, adds less to our know- 
ledge of his doings than to that of his creed. .By an elaborate compari- 
son of events Mr. Scott is able ‘to fix the date of the death of Ulfilas at 
A.D. 881 instead of 8388—the usually accepted date. Calculating back- 
wards, the date of his birth will be 311. He became converted in © 
captivity, was made a reader, and later consecrated a bishop by the Arian 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, by whom he was sent to evangelize his brethren 
on the other side of the Danube in 341. He migrated with his persecuted 
flock to Nidesia in 348, and died thirty-three years later when on an 
embassy to Constantinople. Though an Arian, he is better worth remem- 
bering as the great ‘apostle’ of the Goths, who seem to have accepted 
the Arian form of Christianity principally because they knew no other. 
His work of translating the Scriptures harmonizes with the habit of the 
Arians in making frequent appeals to the authority of the Bible. Although 
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the character of Ulfilas is shadowy even in Mr. Scott’s graphic pages, 
the condition of the Gothic Church and its subsequent melancholy 
decline are there portrayed with a fulness of detail that leaves little to be 
desired. 


Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum. Editum con- 
silio et impensis Academie litterarum Cesaree Vindo- 
bonensis. Vol. XIII. Johannis Cassiani Opera. Pars 
II. Johannis Cassiani Conlationes xxiii. Ex recensione 
PerscHenic. Vindobone: Apud C. Seroldi 
Filium. 


The series of which this volume is the thirteenth is a highly credit- 
able and important contribution to the study of Latin Christianity, 
The Imperial Academy of Literature at Vienna has secured a series of 
worthy editors of these Latin Church Fathers. In this country the best 
known number of the series is Hartel’s edition of the works of Cyprian, 
from which so much spurious and additional matter has been expunged 
by careful examination of the text. The volume before us shows that 
Michael Petschenig has pursued a similar critical study of the celebrated 
‘ Conlationes’ of John Cassian ‘On the Destination of the Monk.’ The six 
codices he has used date from the eighth to the tenth century with which 
he has critically examined the sixteenth-century editions. Every page 
shows the material he has placed at the reader’s disposal. Possibly when 
the pars prima is issued, the learned editor will furnish his readers with 
the materials wherewith to trace the long life, the opinions, and the acts of 
the illustrious monk who did so much to transfer to Europe the spirit and 
discipline of the monasteries in the Nitrian desert. Considerable interes 
attaches to a man who was a friend of Benedict, of Chrysostom, and of 
Innocent I., who endeavoured to steer his way between the supposed 
fatalism of Augustine and the humanitarianism of Pelagius, who was the 
leader of the semi-Pelagian school at Marseilles and the founder of the 
great monasteries of St. Victor. The third and thirteenth of these ‘Conla- 


tiones’ were the treatises which led to Augustine’s criticism. The latter _ 


is particularly yadiant with the conviction of the author touching the 
love of God to the whole human race. 


Evolution and Religion. Part I. Hight Sermons, Discussing 
the bearings of the Evolutionary Philosophy on the 
Fundamental Doctrines of Evangelical Christianity. By 
Henry Warp Beecher. James Clarke and Co. 

These are very remarkable sermons, first for the general characteristics 
of the preacher—perhaps the greatest of living preachers, with a greater 


genius for oratory than any man of his time. Thehigh level of metaphysical 
thought, popularly put, at which these discourses are sustained, is unique. 
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Next, for their special teaching. Mr. Beecher accepts as indubitably true 
the great principle of science that everything in the material universe is 
developed by an evolutionary process, appointed and controlled bythe great 
Creator, but working strictly through foreordained law, and through the 
constant energy of divinely-sustained life. This principle he applies to 
the moral development of man, but with limits. But he pronounces no 
opinion about the connexion between rational and moral man and his 
possible brute progenitors. The link is still ‘ missing,’ and to Mr. Beecher 
the exclusion of special divine power in the transition is in any case 
unthinkable. This principle he applies for the most part historically to 
the moral development of man, first to the evolution of the idea of God, 
under such teachings as are calculated to affect it; next, to the Bible, 
which he vindicates as a historic record of the religious development of 
man, the successive stages of Bible revelation being, he contends, first 
history, then record. He rejects all ideas of verbal and plenary inspira- 
tion, and broadens the idea to the general teachings of God in nature and 
in human life; only here he finds no place for those special and direct 
communications which the Bible so emphatieally records, and which we 
technically call supernatural revelations. These he does not even touch ; 
and yet these are crucial tests of his theory, and might, we think, be 
co-ordinated with it. So in delineating the idea of human sinfulness, 
he rightly describes it as a process of advance from the lower animal to 
the higher spiritual nature; but he excludes and protests against the 
prominent Scriptural representation of a fall from original righteousness. 
Admitting that the great process of the creation in Genesis is a simple pre- 
sentation of religious ideas, and not a history, this assuredly is one of its 
cardinal ideas; if ignored or denied, what external authority can attach to 
the rest? Nor does his conception of regeneration as simply a transition 
stage in the process of evolution seem to us at all an adequate inter- 
pretation of Christ’s teaching of its special character. The book is full 
of great and momentous truths ; but in these, as in other things, it seems 
to lack just limitations, and to overstate the doctrine and its inferences. 


System der Christlichen Sittenlehre. Von Dr. J. A. Dorner. 
Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz. 


Dorner’s system of Christian ethics is built upon his great monumental 
work on doctrine. The science of dogmatics takes cognizance of the 
Divine manifestation in and to humanity, Christ being the central and cul- 
minating fact in the manifestation, the focus in which the raysconverge and 
whence they diverge. In Christ, the religious consciousness of humanity, 
revealed in non-Christian religious systems, attains its highest develop- 
ment. On the other hand, in Christian ethics it is shown how powerfully 
this great central factor of Divine operation in man determines the true 
lines of human conduct (see especially pages 315-326 and the following 
passim). Dorner’s work on ethics is far too comprehensive to be 
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described here with anything approaching to detail. We can only 
indicate in the barest outline its general drift. In the first place, we have 
an elaborate introduction, which discusses a series of preliminary ques- 
tions, such as the relation of Christian ethics to dogmatics, both having 
their roots in faith, the definition of morals or ethics, the relation 
of theological or Christian ethics to philosophical, as well as other 
kindred topics. The subsequent portion of the work falls into two main 
divisions. The first deals with the foundations of ethics in human nature, 
in man’s capacity for being moral. This is worked out in an exhaustive 
psychological analysis, and leads on to the discussion of topics, only some 
of which we can indicate, viz., temperament, race, the objective moral 
law, conscience, free will, and sin. The second part begins with the con- 
ception of the God-man Christ, as the realization of morality in human 
life, who thus became the starting-point for an ethical Christology. Itis 
in this manner that we are led to perceive how Christianity supplies the 
awful needs of a civilization that is outside Christ, or is non-Christian. 
The succeeding sections deal for the most part with the Christian virtues 
and duties in their varied aspects, and in relation to the complex 
phenomena of modern life. Lastly, the writer discusses the organization 
of Christian society, both in the Family, the State and the Church, as well 
as in science and art. 

Such is an ontline-sketch of another great work that Germany has 
produced, on a subject that scarcely receives the attention it deserves 
from English theologians. Indeed, we cannotiname any book of really 
high merit on Christian ethics produced by an English theological writer. 
Itis a matter for devout thankfulness that the great Berlin divine had 
left in manuscript by far the larger portion of this volume before death 
terminated his earthly labours. We can only hope that it may find before 
long a competent translator, who will contrive to make the- scientific 
terminology of German theology intelligible, as well as to unravel the 
complexity of a German sentence, into simple perspicuous and idiomatic 
English. If some scholar would accomplish this worthy task, both 
pastors and theological students in English-speaking countries would 
have on their shelves another important work on Christian ethics, to be 
placed beside the well-known treatise of the late renowned Danish 
ecclesiastic. 


Die Gemeindeordnung in den Pastoralbriefen. Von Dr. Ernst 
Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz. 


This essay is limited in its scope, but is none the less valuable on that 
account as an endeavour to construct, as far as possible from the data of 
the Pastoral Epistles, some conception of the constitution of the Christian 
Church at the time when they were written, and to estimate the compara- 
tive position which that constitution holds in the order of development of 
the Church organization in early Christian times. The method of this 
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treatise, like that of Hatch’s Bampton Lectures, is mainly « posteriori. 
Dr. Kiihl acknowledges that from the data of the Pastoral Epistles 
respecting the then existing organization of the Christian community, no 
‘very decisive argument can be formulated either for or against Baur’s 
dictum, ‘that the statements as to ecclesiastical administration in these 
Epistles have nothing Pauline about them.’ On the other hand, in the 
concluding chapter of this essay, our author shows by comparison with 
passages from Clement’s ‘ First Epistle to the Corinthians,’ and from the 
‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ that the Church constitution and 
functions of Church officers depicted in the Pastoral Epistles do not by 
any means lead us to assume a date subsequent to the apostolic times. 
In the course of this interesting essay, special attention is devoted (p. 87 
following) to the hypothesis of Hatch in his Bampton Lectures, whereby 
the office of the presbyter’ was originally distinct from the episcopate. 
Harnack declares that, while originally distinct, they subsequently, at the 
beginning of the second century, became merged into one. But the data 
of the Acts of the Apostles and the Pastoral Epistles point to the fact that 
these offices were not differentiated at the time those documents were 
written ; and the conclusion that the Acts and the Pastoral Epistles belong 
to the second century is hardly one that Hatch would accept. Surely, 
‘ too, a scientific historian would regard Harnack’s theory, involying the 
differentiation of offices in very early times preceding their amalgamation, 
‘ as an inversion of the ordinary sequence in the primitive development of 
institutions. Another interesting point, clearly exhibited by the author, 
is the fact that the teaching function came gradually to be embodied in 
that of the presbyter or episcopus, whereas originally the teaching 
function was free to all, and not necessarily involved in the ecelesiastical 
office at all. We have not left ourselves space to consider the important 
questions raised by Bishop Lightfoot’s epoch-making treatise on Ignatius 
and Polycarp respecting the existence of a strongly-developed monarchical 
episcopacy in Asia Minor at the close of the first century. Lightfoot’s 
views have been admirably criticized by Professor Harnack in recent 
numbers of the ‘ Expositor, and they have been ably discussed in the 
January number of this Review. If the present brochure should reach a 
second edition, the author will doubtless take account of the Bishop of 
Durham’s work in its bearing upon the problems regarding Church 
government arising out of the Pastoral Epistles. We heartily commend 
this stimulating and instructive tractate to the German-reading theologian. 


The Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible. By R. Heser 
Newron, Rector of All Souls’ Church (Anthon Memorial), 
New York. James Clarke and Co. \ 


ee. We cannot better describe Mr. Newton than by saying that he is an 
American Mr. Haweis; his racy style, his free theology, his bold solution 
of the most difficult problems—-a sort of harum-scarum rush over ground 
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on which most men pick their way with perhaps over-timorous anxiety— 
all remind us of that popular London preacher; although we miss what 
is finest in Mr. Haweis—his genuine originality of thought and his 
fine esthetic taste. The book is broken up into paragraphs headed with 
leading thoughts in concise aphoristic language. As the reader glances 
over these outlines of the argument he will be struck with the sense and 
truth of most of them. There is here much hard hitting at wrong uses’ 
of the Bible which deserve no better treatment. But when we come to 
the illustrative details we are pulled up every moment by some wild 
assertion flung out positively, though the matter of it is one of keenest 
dispute among scholars and thinkers. To save his sinking ship Mr. 
Newton is willing to throw overboard many a Jonah who might well 
have been spared without detriment to the main issue. He permits the 
dissolution of Old Testament history with reckless indifference. He 
accepts Baur’s theory of early Christianity as an established truth. He 
describes Mr. Matthew Arnold as ‘ the finest biblical critic of England in 
our day’ (p. 227). 
Hobbes. By Grorcr Croom Rosertson, Grote Professor of 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic in University College, 
London. Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 


This new volume of Professor Knight’s ‘ Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers’ is certainly one of the most complete and original. 
Professor Croom Robertson, notwithstanling the unfortunate cireum- 
stances which combined to render it impossible for him to ‘ go straight on 
with the work, has maintained unity of treatment, even more than he 
claims credit for. He has been privileged by free access to the Hardwick 
MSS. by the Duke of Devonshire, and he has thus been enabled to correct 
some errors relating to the facts of Hobbes’s life, and to gather from out- 
of-the-way corners explanations of traits and tendencies which do not a 
little to explain points in the philosophy. The biographical details are 
perfectly reliable, having been obtained from original documents or 
checked by them. The handbook is as full as is necessary, and it is alto- 
gether the most thorough and reliable résumé that we have of Hobbes 
and his philosophy. From various causes it has been too much the habit 
to dwell merely on one aspect of Hobbes’s philosophical activity and pro- 
duet—to regard him as the deist or humanist who propounded bold ideas 
of society and government fitted to accomplish almost revolutionary 
changes. As Professor Croom Robertson points out, the true attitude is 
to regard him as the successor of Bacon, and one of the initiators of the 
new modern method of interpretation in opposition to the last lingering 
cobwebs of scholasticism. One of the most interesting parts of Professor 
Robertson’s volume is the [account of Hobbes’s travels, and what he 
is likely to have learnedj from them. ‘Four times in all,’ says he, 
‘ Hobbes travelled or lived, spending little short of twenty years on the 
Continent, and every time except the last we shall see him there receive 
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a distinct mental impulse.’ Kepler, Descartes, and Bruno, are among 
the names suggested. Hobbes observed much, but was slow to assimi- 
late, and his system was long in coming to ripeness. He was fifty before 
he had thoughts at command to begin an original work. First of all he 
set forth the true conception of science ; and if he was prone to raise it 
to too nearly an equal place with philosophy, the genuine thinker will 
forgive him for the distinction that was enforced. He held that the fact 
of sense, the phenomenal experience, was itself a thing to be accounted for 
in the way of science; and thus he made one of the most important steps 
in modern philosophy. Next, he reduced time and space to subjective 
forms of the mind, and first showed how elusive an element is language. 
Truth with him is so much an affair of naming, and naming so much an 
arbitrary process, that all the force of the intellect needs to be enlisted 
against verbal impositions. With regard to Hobbes’s political opinions or 
perversions, his altogether extreme ideas of the power of the State in cer- 
tain directions, and his almost owtre conception of the relation of Church 
and State, Professor Robertson has not found space to speak at the length 
the topics deserved. But, in spite of some omissions, this volume is 
decidedly the most thorough and enlightening aad of writing which has 
been given to the public on Hobbes. 


The Idea of God as Affected by Modern Knowledge. By Joun 
Fiske. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Fiske, it seems, has found that some readers have misunderstood 
and misinterpreted what he had written of the ‘Idea of God’ in his work 
‘The Destiny of Man,’ and he here re-models and introduces a lecture 
which he delivered on the subject before the Concord School of Philo- 
sophy, in the hope that greater clearness may be gained on that difficult 
subject. Mr. Fiske is a keen logician, and an acute thinker, accustomed 
to deal with the most abstruse matters. He is convinced that the Augus- 
tinian or anthropomorphic idea of God cannot be any longer maintained 
in face of the doctrine of Evolution, which has changed the whole aspect 
of things in this regard ; but by a series of the most careful reasonings, 
he comes to the conclusion that what is called ‘ Cosmic Theism ’—that is, 
such a conception of God as commended itself to some of the most pro- 
found thinkers of Christendom—from Clement of Alexandria to Lessing, 
and from Goethe to Schleiermacher, is still possible. Of course, a great 
difficulty always connects itself with the question of anthropomorphism, 
which, when dismissed with decision, reappears with assertion, because of 
the very nature of the human faculties. This Mr. Fiske recognizes. He 
does not think that anything is gained by trying to escape from the idea 
of personality by the use of such phrases as the ‘ Infinite Power,’ because 
if personality cannot be conceived as infinite, so neither can force whicii 
we know only, as opposed to other force. The word ‘ Unknowable,’ he 
holds, is something merely for {philosophic minds to play with ; and he 
cleverly remarks that a phrase like ‘ Agnostic,’ which applies equally toa . 
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Comte, a Harrison, a Huxley, and a Spencer, is not very precise, and 
must be misleading in common use. The book is full of fine thought, 
and shows that the author is as;familiar with the present-day develop- 
ments of science as of philosophy, and that he is honestly anxious to 
supply true leadings for the craving of the religious instincts. 


A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. 
By Emit Scuirer, D.D., Giessen. Being a Second and 
Revised Edition of a ‘Manual of the History of New 
Testament Times.’ Second Division. The Internal Con- 
dition of Palestine and of the Jewish People in the Time 


of Jesus Christ. Translated by Sopnta Taynor and 
Rev. Peter Cuaristiz. Two Vols. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark. 

Professor Schiirer explains that the reason why the second part of this 
reconstruction of his New Testament Manual appears before the first part 
is that it was completed first. The order of publication in no way affects 
the use of the work. It is a description of the conditions and character- 
istics of Jewish life in the time of our Lord, of vast and varied erudition, 
of admirable completeness, and of great instructiveness. Nothing so 
minute and full exists, so far as we know. It lays under contribution the 
entire literature of the subjects on which it treats, and bases its state- 
ment on the latest authorities. From the very character of the 
work it is impossible in a short notice to subject its material to criti- 
cism. It Oonsists of items of information collected from every possible 
source, with, of course, ample references for verification and further 
investigation. We can only, therefore, indicate its scope. The irst 
of these volumes opens with chapters on the state of Jewish culture 
in general, and gives information concerning—1. Mixture of population 
and of language.. Its conclusions concerning the latter being that Ara- 
mean was the vernacular of Judea, and the knowledge of Greek but 
limited. “2. Hellenism. 3. The relations of Judaism and Heathenism. 
Then the constitution of Judaism is fully detailed. 1. An enumeration 
and description of the Hellenist towns in Judea. 2. Of the strictly 
Jewish territory. 3. The great Sanhedrin, its history, composition, juris- 
diction. 4. The high priests. The next section gives a full account of 
the priesthood, its constitution, function, &e. Then follows a section on 
Scribism, giving an account of the Jewish canon and its professional in- 
terpretations. In like manner the second volume treats of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, of the School and the Synagogue, of Jewish life under the 
Law, of the Messianic Hope ot the Essene, and of Judaism in the Disper- 
sion—each section being packed full of information and reference, after 
the manner of a cyclopedia. Dr. Schiirer has not altogether neglected 
English and French books, but in his bibliography at least ninety per 
cent. of the books referred to are German. As a handbook for the study of 
the setting of the New Testament, the work is invaluable and unique. 
NO, CLXVI. 82 
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Revelation, Universal and Special. By the Rev. Wriu1am W. 
Oussen, §.T.D., Professor of Greek and Hebrew, St. 
Stephen’s College, New York; Author of ‘ Personality.’ 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. London: Charles 
Higham. 


This is an able work, marked by genuine thinking. The arrangement 
of the argument is clear, and the illustration of it fresh and interesting. 
Distinguishing the power of intuition from the possession of innate ideas, 
Mr. Olssen sees in this power the secret of all revelation. His first test 
of the genuineness of universal revelation is an old one—the general 
acceptation of its contents; but his proofs and examples are drawn from 
the latest sources, recent physidal and biological science and ethnology 
being impressed into the service of his argument. The being of God, the 
immortality of the soul, &c., are among the general truths of this general 
revelation. Under the heading ‘ Special Revelation,’ Mr. Olssen discusses 
* subjective revelation ’ in individual men and ‘ objective revelation ’ given 
through the medium of certain men to the rest of the race. It is here 
that he finds most scope for original investigation. A wealth of analogies 
from nature and history illustrates the peculiar position of the Christian 
revelation. The attestation of this revelation is treated with great force 
and lucidity, first as it is seen in ‘the character of the inspired author, 
then as it is manifested in ‘ the character of the message.’ Referring to 
the moral imperfections of the medium of revelation, Mr. Olssen says: 
‘The truths which such a man proclaims, and by which Re is evidently 
striving to guide his own life, we may confidently receive as divinely 
inspired ; for they are in opposition to the whole tenour of his disposition, 
and yet he feels himself impelled to observe them’ (p. 160). Mr. Olssen 
gives three tests of the genuineness of a special revelation: (1) An agree- 
ment with the inward moral consciousness of right and wrong; (2) the 
agreement of each additional revelation with all that precede; (8) an 
increasing tendency to elevate the standard of morality and religion. 


Hinduism Past and Present. With an Account of Recent 
Hindu Reformers and a Brief Comparison between 
Hinduism and Christianity. By J. Murray Mrircnetu, 

'M.A., LL.D. The Religious Tract Society. 

This book will give the reader who has not time for more elaborate 
works an excellent bird’s-eye-view of the vast field of the Hindu religion, 
its literature, its history, its present condition, and its recent reforming 
influences. Several striking facts come out in a comprehensive summary 
of so great and varied a subject. Dr. Mitchell shows that until quite 
recently the history of Hinduism has been a history of degeneration. Its 
simplest and purest form is its earliest. And yet underlying the idolatry 
and gross fetichism of its most corrupt stages there is a dim faith in one 
supreme God. Another point that is made clear by Dr. Mitchell is the 
essentially formal and ritualistic character of the religion. Then many 
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readers will be surprised to find that the sectarian distinctions in Hinduism 
are as widely divergent as these of Protestant Christianity. Thus there 
are ascetic Hindu sects and loose-living sects, sects which have abolished 
caste, &c. In a work designed for popular reading, the grossest forms of 
Hinduism are necessarily treated with some reserve; but enough is told 
of them to appal the reader, and to show that, altogether apart from 
theological and eschatological theories, the debased condition of heathen 
morals is enough to call for Christianity to cleanse what is nothing less 
than a pestiferous sewer of impurity. 


The Newton Lectures for 1885.~ The Hebrew Feasts in their 
Relation to Recent Critical Hypotheses concerning the. 
Pentateuch. By Wrttiam Henry Green, D.D. Edin. 

James Nisbet and Co. 


The aim of this book is to test Wellhausen’s hypothesis of the Penta- 
teuch by an examination of ‘ one of its main props.’ Dr. Green first states 
and criticises Wellhausen’s general position. He then prepares the way 
for his own argument by a survey of the history of opinion respecting the 
Hebrew feasts, in which he not only shows the extraordinary variations 
and oscillations of negative criticism, but points out in particular the 
opposition of Graff and Wellhausen to the mass of earlier investigators. 
Selecting the narrative in Exodus xii., xiii. as the key of the whole posi- 
tion, Dr. Green argues for the integrity of this passage ; and here he makes 
a good many points. Thus he shows that the objection that xii. 19 
imposes the observation of the passover alike upon strangers and those ' 
born in the land, whereas vers. 43-49 debar every uncircumcised stranger 
from keeping it, is groundless, because the former rule applies only to 
the eating of unleavened bread, which must have been universal if all 
leaven were to be banished from the houses of the Jews, but the latter 
rule applies to the eating of the paschal lamb, which was reserved for Jews 
(p. 106). Dr. Green next discusses the three great feasts of Passover, 
Weeks, and Tabernacles with great elaborateness, showing himself a 
master of every detail, and taking up the minutest points of his opponent 
with searching inquiry. He goes far to vindicate the historical origin of 
the Passover as distinguished from the agricultural character of the two 
later festivals. No good reason can be shown why the Passover alone of 
the three annual feasts should have been singled out and represented to 
have been the only one instituted in Egypt unless this were really the 
case. The time of it is also inconsistent with the idea of a harvest festival, 
which is not likely to have been celebrated at the beginning of barley 
harvest. But we cannot attempt a summary of an argument which 
derives its force from an immense number of separate considerations, 
small in themselves,.but weighty in the mass. Dr. Green’s discussion of 
‘The Feast of the Tabernacles’ is less satisfactory. He certainly fails to 
prove the recognition of a sole central shrine in early ages, 
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The Cambridge Platonists. The Natural Truth of Christi- 
anity: Selections from the Writings of John Smith, M.A., 
and Others. With Introduction by Marruew Arnoxp. 
Edited by Wiuu1am M. Mercatre. Enlarged Edition. 
Alexander Gardner. 


It is owing to Principal Tulloch more than to any other man that our 
age has seen a revival of interest in the Cambridge Platonists after they 
had been treated with two centuries of unmerited neglect; but that 
revival would not have been possible unless it had found an echo in the 
liberal temper of recent thought. No English religious teachers of past 
times so nearly approach the spirit and ideas of our own day. The 
demand for a second edition of Mr. Metcalfe’s volume of selections from 
the writings~of the foremost thinker in the little group of ‘rational 
theologians’ is a tangible proof of the attraction now felt for those once 
obscure writers. We question, however, whether the form in which ‘ The 
Natural Truth of Christianity’ is being popularized is altogether satis- 
factory. Justice to the author is too often sacrificed in the indulgence of 
the reader’s love of brevity by presenting mutilated excerpts instead of 
complete works. Mr. Metcalfe frequently commences his selections in the 
middle of a paragraph, and sometimes even cuts off the tail of a sentence. 
Thus he concludes the first paragraph of p. 81 with the word ‘ prophetical,’ 
while in the original the sentence concludes with the phrase ‘ prophetical 
or enthusiastical,’ and only a semicolon divides this phrase from what 
follows. To the ‘enlarged edition’ now before us, there are appended some 
brief but striking extracts from the writings of Whichcote—the true 
founder of the school—Cudworth, and Henry More. 


The Rule of Faith and the Doctrine of Inspiration. The 
Carey Lectures for 1886. By Roserr Warts, D.D. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


With much that Dr. Watts urges on behalf of the Bible as an inspired 
revelation from God, as against the claims of Romish Churchianity on the 
one hand, and the denials of so-called Rationalism on the other, we 
heartily agree, but the main contention of his book is for the unauthorized, 
untenable, and, we had thought, well-nigh exploded doctrine of verbal 
inspiration. With all respect for Professor Watts we must think that the 
position is no longer one for serious refutation. We have carefully and 
with due respect read what he has written, and it has failed to affect our 
judgment in the light of the stubborn phenomena of the sacred books 
themselves, of the analogy of all spiritual philosophy, of the absence 
of all such claim on the part of the sacred writers themselves, and of the 
recoil from it of the greatest and most reverent theologians. Instead of 
the abandonment of the theory by Christian theologians generally having 
lessened the hold of the book or of Christianity, we feel convinced, from a 
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somewhat lengthened observation of the currents of contemporary thought, 
that it has removed out of the way a great and gratuitous hindrance to 
faith. Even faith is not to be maintained, like the Roman Catholic faith 
in transubstantiation, against the absolute contradiction of both the sense 
and the reason. 


Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Being Extracts covering a Com- 
prehensive Circle of Religious and Allied Topics. Edited 
by the Rev. Canon H. D. Spence, M.A., Rev. Josera 
Exett, M.A., Rev. Cuartes Nem, M.A. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 


This is the fourth volume of this colossal work. It includes illustrative 
extracts concerning the Jehovistic Names and Titles of God; the Attributes 
of God; Sin, and Christian Dogmatics—each arranged in sub-sections, 
and furnished with copious sectional indices. In the presence of ‘ Thirty 
Thousand Thoughts’ criticism is silenced. We can say only that almost 
every conceivable source has been explored. In the spirit of the largest 
eatholicity, and yet without crerifice of raliztons fidelity, éxtracts are 
taken from ancient divines and’ | modern _preachters* of every,church and 
school; from books and frodt periv odlicals ; ; from philoso- 
phers like Professor Huxley. can‘ oly’ tlitis indicate ‘the ‘encyclo- 
pedic labours of the editors, and the colossal treasury of good things 
which they have provided. 


Classified Gems of Thought. From the Writers and Preachers 
of all Ages. By the Rev. T. B. Procror, M.A. With 
Preface by the Rev. Henry Waezr, D.D. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


This is another collection, consisting, the editor tells us, of three 
thousand articles selected from the literature of all ages and peoples 
illustrative of religious trutlis. Much may be said for such compilations. 
If the ‘ Polyanthea’ of Nannus Mirabellius in the sixteenth century, 
and the ‘ Polyanthea Novissima’ of Joseph Lange in the seventeenth, 
when books were scarce and dear, were valuable as supplying what 
otherwise would not have been accessible at all, similar works in the 
nineteenth century, when books are a multitudinous wilderness of 
thought, are valuable as indicating where special treatment of important 
topics may be found. Mr. Proctor has read very widely, and has doubt- 
less had much help in his huge compilation. It is alphabetically 
arranged, and under each head is given a choice extract, explanatory or 


skeleton of an essay ; and sometimes with references to writers who have 
given it a fuller treatment. Some of the articles seem composites; ¢.g., 
under ‘Conscience ’ we have ‘ Martensen, Shakespeare, and others.’ Some 
are marked as ‘adapted,’ which we scarcely understand ; ¢.g., ‘ Bonar, 


illustrative, or a summary, often in the form of a sermon outline, or the © 
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Talmage, and others, adapted.’ Sometimes three or four articles on the 
same word are all referred in this way toa Limited Liability Company. 
Some are anonymous—presumably, therefore, they are by the editor. In 
one instance, Ray Palmer’s hymn ‘ My faith looks up to thee’ is given, 
but without his name. In another we have simply a translation of the 
‘Dies Ire.’ And some, we must say, are scarcely worthy of a place ina 
collection of ‘Gems.’ The editor does not impress us as taking a very firm 
grasp of his idea, and as sometimes simply filling a kind of omnium 
gatherum. The spirit of the editor is very catholic: he digs his gems 
out of any mine, from Augustine to ‘John Inglesant,’ from Voltaire to 
Mr. Gordon Calthrop. The volume, however, like its colossal competitor, 
‘Thirty {Thousand Thoughts,’ is interesting, and will be valuable to 
preachers whose access to books is limited. 


The Book of Genesis. By Francois Lenormant. Translated 
from the French, with an Introduction and Notes by 
the Author of, ‘ Mankind, their Origin and Destiny.’ 
Longmans, Greor,,,and 


A transidtion“of ary work by this ‘late ilustriéns Lenormant, best known 
to English’ #eaders ‘az tho author of ‘ Clialdean Magic,’ will naturally 
awaken interest. But assuredly this feeling will be changed into deep 
disappointment when the actual contents of this volume come to be 
examined. It is difficult to understand the purpose or utility of the book 
that lies before us. Is it in order that the reader may gain a clearer 
insight into the documentary texture of the book of Genesis? If so, 
some explanatory notice ought surely to have been prefixed so as to 
enable the reader to understand the general principle of the arrangement 
which follows. Mere vague references to Jehovist and Elohist in the 
Introduction are quite insufficient as a guide to the uninitiated.. The term 
‘Elohist’ itself has now become somewhat old-fashioned. Nor should the 
reader be left to conjecture the existence of a third document till he 
comes to a foot-note on page 202—for the reference in page 59 foot-note 
only awakens curiosity without satisfying it. Then, again, the phrase 
employed as a heading, ‘The Massoretic Text in its Present State,’ is 
grossly misleading. Quite apart from the absurdity of using such a term 
respecting a translation, quite apart from the inherent difficulty of pro- 
nouncing what is absolutely the Massoretic text, we have the amazing 
revelation that Yahveh constituted a portion of that text! We refrain 
from tracking any more of the innumerable absurdities involved in this 
inappropriate choice of terms. 

It must be candidly confessed that the French original has fallen into 
unfortunate hands. The Introduction is a wearisome indigesta moles of 
heterogeneous unsifted citations ranging from Maimonides to Schrader. 
The obligations to the last writer’s ‘Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old 
Testament’ arevery obvious, and on page xxxiii. wehavean entireparagraph 
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taken verbatim without acknowledgment. At the same time the blunders 
in the shape of misprints, Myn for Inyn, I’a for I’a, Gar-Murisu for Gar- 
Imirisu, Tanai for Timai, Palastar for Palastav, and, worse still, Hu 
twice for Ilu (thereby making Sayce’s statement unintelligible), are 
merely a few examples out of many. On page x. of the Introduction we 
read the naive remark of the translator, ‘‘‘ And he breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of lives.” The Hebrew ’ayyim is in the plural, and is 
correctly translated ‘‘lives’’ by Onkelos.’ We should have imagined 
that Lenormant’s own rendering ought to have saved the writer from so 
serious an error, whereby both Hebrew and Aramaic usage are alike 
ignored. The sentence we have quoted also reveals a rather eccentric 
and often inconsistent method of transliteration. Why have we 'Ayyim 
in one place and ’Héth in another? The further we read in the Intro- 
duction and thread its labyrinthine mazes of quoted opinions, the more 
does its object become a puzzle to us. Why is Sharpe’s statement quoted 
(apparently with approval, for no comment is made) that the Paradise- 
story is Egyptian in origin (page xvii.), while Burnouf’s theory respecting 
the affinities of the Paradise and Deluge accounts with the Aryan mytho- 
logy is cited on page xxxv. without further discussion? Nor ought 
Isa. xlv. 7 to have been referred to on page xxviii. as having any relevancy 
to the doctrine of original sin, for every Old Testament scholar knows 
that ‘evil’ in that passage means not ‘sin’ but ‘calamity.’ So, again, 
the statement that the Jewish hell is much more merciful than the 
Christian [? Medieval] will not bear examination. Let the translator 
study the Résh Hashshanah 17a. But the task of the critic must here 
close for lack of space. Claudite jam rivos pueri, sat prata biberunt. 


A Rabbinical Commentary on Genesis. Translated from the 
Judeo-Polish. By Isaac Hersuon. With Intro- 
ductory Preface by the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


This commentary of the seventeenth century seems to be valued by the ~ 


Jews, for it has been often reprinted. It is really a compilation of Talmudic 
teaching, legends, and lore, and adds another to the accumulating evidence 
of the utterly worthless character of the Talmud, save as a repository of 
fanciful legends and ritual absurdities. It is difficult to imagine the 
moral process by which Jewish religious literature attained to this pre- 
posterous depth of trivial irreligiousness; and if we may judge from the 
numerous asterisks indicating suppressed passages of coarseness, not to use 
a stronger term, the whole isynot fit for English readers. Mr. Hershon’s 
knowledge of Talmudic literature is very great ; we may fully rely upon the 
excellency of the translation. The only value of the work is the light 
which its presentation of Jewish thought throws upon the New Testa. 
ment, and the condition of the Jews in our Lord’s time. 
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The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Rev. Canon H. D. 
M. Spence, M.A., and the Rey. Josern S. M.A. 
II. Corinthians. Exposition by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D. Homiletics: Rev. David Thomas, D.D. 
Homilies by Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., Rev. Ex-Chan- 
cellor Lipscomb, LL.D., Rev. Professor J. R. Thomson, 
M.A., Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., Rev. E. Hurndall, M.A. 
Galatians. Exposition by the Rev. Prebendary E. Hux- 
table, M.A. Homiletics by Rev. Professor T. Croskery, 
D.D. Homilies by Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. R. 
M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. R. Finlayson, B.A., Ephesians, 
Galatians, Colossians. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The chief matters pertaining to the Introduction to II. Corinthians 
were treated in connection withthe First Epistle. Archdeacon Farrar, there- 
fore, limits himself to a couple of pages, pointing out the circumstances 
and peculiarities of the Second Epistle. The rest of the 330 pages are 
devoted to expositions and homilies. It scarcely needs be said that the 
critical exposition of Archdeacon Farrar and the homiletical exposition 
of Dr. Thomas are scholarly and able. The names of the contributors 
of homiletical sketches are an equal assurance of ability. The Epistle 
to the Galatians demands more ample Prolegomena. In addition to a 
general introduction of twenty-two pages on Galatia and its Churches, 
and on the circumstances and date of the Epistle, Prebendary Huxtable 
gives us an equally long dissertation on the import of the term 
‘apostle,’ which he thinks was in use among the Jews; and a shorter 
one on Paul’s assertion of his apostolate. We scarcely need say that 
many disputed questions of vital importance are connected with this 
Epistle. They are treated in an able way in both the exposition of 
Prebendary Huxtable and the homiletical analysis of Professor Croskery. 
We cannot help noticing the predominance of Nonconformist names 
in the homilies of this,colossal work—a testimony to the place that 
preaching has in the Nonconformist ministry. With this immense 
apparatus for preaching, preaching ought to be cultivated to a high 
degree of excellence. 

The second volume contains Ephesians, Galatians, and Colossians. In 
the first of these, Professor Blackie contributes the exposition and the 
homiletical analyses. The homilies are supplied by Dr. David Thomas, 
Professor Croskery, Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., 
and Rev. R. Finlayson, B.A. Professor Blackie has an easy task in 
refuting the hypothesis of De Wette, Baur, Schwegler, and Dr. Davidson, 
that the Epistle was written by some worthy man at Rome, who 
‘assumed the name of Paul. The external evidence of Pauline author- 
ship, Dr. Blackie observes, is about as strong as the case admits of. 
The objection rests on internal evidence alone, to which Dr. Blackie 
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gives full weight. The Rev. B. C. Caffin, M.A., contributes the 
exposition and analytical homiletics to the Epistle to the Philippians. 
The homilies are contributed by the same writers as to the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, with the addition of Canon Hutton. Nothing re- 
quiring notice arises in the prolegomena. The Epistle is almost undis- 
puted. Mr. Caffin simply supplies details of historical cireumstance. 
The Epistle to the Colossians is entrusted to the Rev. G. G. Findlay, B.A., 
Tutor in the Wesleyan College, Headingley, Leeds. Again we have the 
same corps of homily writers—Canon Hutton giving place to Mr. Prout; 
so that, with two exceptions, the whole of the contributgrs to the volume 
are Nonconformists—a gratifying instance of the unsectarianism of true 
biblical scholarship. Mr. Findlay has but little to vindicate in his intro- 
duction, the chief difficulties of the Epistle being in its exegesis. Mr. 
Findlay pays a just tribute to the expositions of Bishop Lightfoot and 
Meyer. 


Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy. By Dr. Epwarp 
Zevier. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, by Saran 
Frances and Evetyn Assorr. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. : 


Dr. Zeller’s ‘ History of Greek Philosophy’ is one of the monumental 
works of recent German scholarship. Clear in thought and critical 
method, it is a masterpiece of style. Zeller is apt at illustration and keen 
in analysis. Such an outline as the present is intended for beginners, who, 
as he says, as a rule, form the majority of an audience. The character 
of the outline has been, to a great extent, determined by the ‘ History.’ If 
Zeller had not written the history, such a compendium would hardly have 
been possible. The large results are compressed to the very utmost, 
but without losing human interest, which is largely maintained by a con- 
stant reference from the philosophy to the man. His arrangement is 
determined by this. It is possible, as he says, that a trustworthy biblio- 
graphy would be a valuable adjunct; but from the ‘ Outlines’ a good 
general view of the course of Greek thought will be derived. The General 
Introduction is excellent, and the chapter on the Pre-Socratic Philosophy 
succinct and valuable. The Pythagoreans, the Eleatics, and the Sophists 
have due attention, and the section on ‘ The Physicists of the Fifth Cen- 
tury, B.C.’ proves how master-problems recur, and how strange are the 
modes of approach men at different times make to them. But the second 
period, which deals with Plato and Socrates, shows Dr. Zeller at his best 
both as expositor and historian. Let any one turn to the section beginning 
p- 161, headed ‘ Plato’s Views on Religion and Art,’ and he will, we are 
sure, admit the clear insight and the felicity of expression. The ethics of 
Stoics and Epicureans are handled with rare penetration and power, 
though thinkers like Mr. Benn would doubtless insist on qualifications 
at some points. The sketch of Seneca is in the author’s best style; and 
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the treatment of Plotinus and the Neo-Platonists is such as implies pro- 
longed familiarity with the intricacies of the subject, and a rare power to 
render details and difficulties intelligible. For its purpose as an intro- 
duction the book is excellent. Miss Alleyne, who had approved herself 
so successful as a translator of the ‘ History,’ had proceeded with these 
‘outlines, and had finished a considerable portion, when in the prime of life 
and in the full vigour of her powers she was called away. In these transla- 
tions she found a labour of love. She was deeply interested in tracing 
out the developments of thought, and in finding out parallels with the 
phenomena of philosophy in later times. Her work and manuscripts 
were put into the hands of Mr. Evelyn Abbott, who has completed the 
work. So thoroughly free from technicality and even from complexity is 
it, that it will be read with interest by those who hitherto have taken no 
interest in the subject, and this is saying much. 


Hore Psalmice. Studies in the CL. Psalms. By Rev. A. R. 
Favusset, M.A. Second Edition. James Nisbet and Co. 

A Critical and Expository Commentary on the Book of Judges 
By Rev. A. R. Fausser, M.A. James Nisbet and Co. 


A not infrequent use of Mr. Fausset’s book on the Psalms has more 
than confirmed the high opinion of its learning and critical acumen which 
we expressed on its first appearance nine years ago. 

The Book of Judges has a more limited literature than most of the books 
of the Old Testament, and yet it furnishes the amplest, and perhaps the 
most complex, field for historical and archeological inquiry. Mr. Fausset 
thinks it most probable that Samuel, or one of the School of the Prophets 
in Saul’s reign, or the early reign of David, was the author, and that its 
object was not simply historical, but to illustrate the ways in which God 
dealt with Israel. Mr. Fausset has carefully read the literature of his 
subject, his judgments are well considered, and his treatment is full. 
The method is that of a running exegesis, with practical comments at the 
end of each section, which is a little tiresome ; it gives no room for broad 
views or summary judgments. It somewhat lacks vigour and suggestive- 
ness. Sometimes the spiritualism is weak and forced, as when Samson is 
affirmed to be a type of the Messiah. But he is reverent and judicious, 
and presents us with a fair réswmé of what modern scholarship has 
done. His work is a decided contribution to the exegesis of the Old 
Testament. 


Lectures on Philosophy. First Series. By THomas Maauire, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Fellow and Tutor, 
Trinity College, Dublin. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The Hegelian tide is still flowing. Like every follower of Hegel, 
Professor Maguire assumes his fundamental position of the identity of 
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subject and object at the outset, and in a preface of nine lines dismisses 
all readers who will not accept it. In doing so he treats himself with 
injustice, for much of his work will stand well on its own merits, apart 
from any such hypothesis. When discussing perception Professor 
Maguire brings home to sensationalists the forceof their own admissions, 
and proves with conclusive arguments that the element of relation is 
essential to perception, and that this is a distinctly mental element. 
From the language of sensationalists he shows that ‘ there is in sensation 
an element which is not sensation’ (p. 10), and, following Kant, that ‘the 
element in experience which imposes relations comes from the under- 
standing’ (p10). The argument on Dr. Maudsley’s ‘ Body and Will’ is 
similar in its course. ‘The distinction between the two branches of 
Materialism—‘ Materialism of Block’ and ‘ Materialism of Process ’— 
needed to be clearly pointed out, and Professor Maguire has acted wisely 
in attacking the two separately. After a critical sketch of the history 
of philosophy he returns to modern controversy. He rightly remarks 
on the defect of psychology in classifying a number of experiences 
superficially, instead of analyzing a single experience ; but surely both 
processes are but methods of psychology. The great mistake of meta- 
physicians is the confusion of mental analysis with ontological investiga- 
tions. In style Professor Maguire is anything but dull; his humorous 
illustrations frequently relieve the monotony of abstract arguments. 


A Handbook to the History of Philosophy. For the Use of 
Students. By Ernest Betrorr Bax, Editor of ‘ Kant’s 
Prolegomena,’ &c., Author of ‘Jean Paul Marat, a 
Historico-Biographical Sketch,’ &c. George Bell and 
Sons. 


This is a new volume of Bohn’s Philosophical Library. Mr. Belfort 
Bax tells us in his Preface that he was to edit and revise a new edition of 
Tennemann’s ‘ Manual of the History of Philosophy ’ (which has so long 
held its place as a handbook in colleges), but he found, on looking into 
the matter, that it would be much nearer his purpose to write a new 
one altogether, which he has done. His clear and luminous survey of 
Oriental philosophy, and what it imparted to the Greek, of the various 
schools inte which Greek thought is split up, and the legacy they left to 
later thinkers, the province of Plotinus, and the neo-platonists, with their 
union of mysticism and Christian dogma, in preparing the way for the 
schoolmen, is enough to give us assurance of his grasp. His summaries of 
the services of Bacon, Hobbes, and Descartes are clear and good, as well ee 
as his notices and criticisms of Berkeley and his followers; but his most a 
independent ground, of course, is when he comes to our own times. He i 
deals with the Scottish Reid and common sense school, somewhat decisively, . 
as by no means effectively disposing either of Berkeley or of Hume, though sy 
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he does justice to many of Reid’s good points. The sections on German 
philosophy—especially those on Schopenhauer and Hartmann—are marked 
by penetration and nice distinction; and of course Kant and Fichte, and 
Hegel and Schelling, are faithfully dealt with. Lotze, too, in his reaction 
against both materialism and transcendentalism, is faithfully presented. 
J. S. Mill and Herbert Spencer epitomized with no little acuteness 
and penetration. Mr. Bax criticizes and contrasts as well as presents 
outlines. His book is well fitted to be the companion of young philosophical 
students. 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary. A New and Original Work of 
Reference to all the Words in the English Language, 
with a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronuncia- 
tion, and Use. With numerous Illustrations. Vol. V., 
Part I. Cassell and Co. 


The present instalment of this colossal and excellent dictionary carries us 
from ‘Man’ to ‘Parbuckle.’ We can say nothing fresh about it unless we 
were to test its etymologies or definitions, the attempt to do which would 
be preposterous in a short notice. Wecan only, as before, give a general 
testimony to its scholarliness, wide reading, and able execution. The 
words are philologically attributed to their families or earliest forms; 
their meanings are stated, and illustrated by literary references; and 
their pronunciations are indicated by marks. Thus under the word ‘ niche’ 
we have first its derivation frbm the Italian nicchia through the French 
niche, then a description of its architectural character, and then an illus- 
trative quotation from Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of Painting.’ The combina- 


tion of dictionary and cyclopedia gives a peculiar character of usefulness 
to the work. 


The Melanesian Languages. By R. H. Coprineton, D.D., of 
the Melanesian Mission, Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 


Dr. Codrington, whose devoted labours in the South Pacific attest him 
a genuine follower of Bishops Selwyn and Patteson, here presents us 
with a most scientific and instructive work, in which we have the sug- 
gestion of a comparative grammar for the languages of the South Pacific. 
It is a book for scholars, and not for the general reader; for philologists 
and ethnologists, who will find in it much to their taste. Dr. Codrington 
is a patient investigator, and has extended his survey sufficiently without 
losing sight of special details. Much has been done at many points 
by learned missionaries—by Dr. Turner at Samoa, by Mr. Wyatt Gill 
at Raratonga, and others, not to speak of the Church of England mis- 
sionaries; and Dr. Codrington has drawn freely from all sources, and 
collated and compared as only a practised and well-grounded scholar 
could do. The only point to which adequate justice seems hardly to be 
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done in the scheme is Fiji. Facts seem to prove that although within a 
certain area the contact of Melanesia and Polynesia has been considerable, 
the languages have remained materially unaffected. Dr. Codrington, 
after a general statement of the facts on this head, remarks: ‘ Intercourse 
and close neighbourhood with Polynesians do not, as a matter of fact, 
materially affect the language of Melanesians.’ In opposition to the 
theory which would make the Melanesian languages originally distinct from 
the class to which the Malayan and Polynesian languages belong, and 
would pronounce all that is found in the Melanesian languages common 
with Malay and Polynesian to be borrowed from these tongues, or due to 
influences from them, he urges that they are homogeneous, and belong to 
a common stock with the Ocean tongues generally—those of the Indian 
Archipelago and of Polynesia. What has been borrowed from the one 
by the other has been borrowed from a kindred and not a distinct stock. 
The extensive lists of words here given go to prove that the Melanesian 
languages, which are little known, come geographically between the 
Malay and Polynesian languages, which are well known, and that those 
languages which are rather exceptional among those of Melanesia do 
not, in the points in which the exceptions appear, agree with the neigh- 
bouring language of Australia. Dr. Codrington gives seventy words in 
forty languages in proof of substantial unity, and these words can be 
further compared with the list of words given in thirty-three languages 
ofthe Malay Archipelago by Mr. Wallace, and also with the corresponding 
words in Malagasy and Polynesian, with the same result, as Dr. Codring- 
ton urges. And Dr. Codrington, going deeper than a merely superficial 
observer could, shows that the use of the same word in different mean- 
ings isa grand source of confusion, and he has patiently laboured to 
remove or lessen the confusion due to this; and the results bear in favour 
of his position. We cannot more minutely examine Dr. Codrington’s 
laborious book ; we can only in this way notify its appearance, and com- 


mend it to all students and scholars who are interested in the questions — 


and the problems with which it deals. 


Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek Testament. Together 
with a Complete Vocabulary, and an Examination of the 
Chief New Testament Synonyms. Revised and Improved 
Edition. Religious Tract Society. 


We can hardly speak too highly of the work before us. It furnishes 
invaluable aid to the student of the Greek of the New Testament. The 
present edition reveals on every page the signs of wise revision. Dr. 
Green has made use of all the latest investigations into the grammar, 
translation, and text of the New Testament. The vocabulary has been 
extended, and references to the revised text of Westcott and Hort are 
introduced throughout. If the volume had contained a series of graduated 
exercises to assist students in Hellenistic Greek composition, it would 
have been a complete vade mecwm for the beginner. 
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SERMONS. 


Homiletic Library, Vols. VI., VII. The Genius of the Fourth Gospel. 
The Gospel of St. John Exegetically and Practically Considered. By 
Davi Tuomas, D.D. (R. D. Dickenson.) Dr. Thomas bids fair to 
emulate Mr. Simeon’s huge work of homiletical matter, only Dr. Thomas 
far surpasses Mr. Simeon in robustness and independence. He is, as 
everybody knows, severely and sometimes somewhat arbitrarily topical, 
but no one can read his outlines without feeling that he is in the hand 
of a vigorous, penetrating, and suggestive teacher, who has the power of 
seizing central facts, spiritually interpreting them, and throwing light 
upon the domain around them. These homiletical outlines on John’s 
‘ Gospel, prefaced by exegetical notes, are a continuous exposition of the 
Evangelist’s idea—sometimes perhaps too minute and sometimes falling 
into mannerism, but greatly helping the student of spiritual meanings. 
The volumes are part of a republication of a uniform edition of Dr. 
Thomas’s works, and are a solid and valuable addition to the homiletical 
shelf of the minister’s library. They are in every way strong and 
helpful. 

Doctrine and Doubt; or, Christ the Centre of Christianity. By the 
Rev. SamuEL MacnaueutTon, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A series 
of sermons linked together by the common purpose indicated in the title, 
constructed from the evangelical point of view, and expressed in language 
of great fervour; not aiming, the writer tells us, at anything profound 
or subtle in argument, but intended for thoughtful men who are perplexed 
by doubts concerning Christian doctrine, and indicating rather than 
working out lines of argument. The writer’s position is that Christianity 
is to be understood, God is to be sought by processes of human ex- 
perience and spiritual sympathy, rather than by intellectual demonstra- 
tions. Sometimes, however, he seems to assume facts which do need 
historical as well as moral proof. There is a little too much of effervescence 
in the volume, such being its aim ; and sometimes it is a little too dogmatic; - 
but it has considerable strength and force, and will, we trust, be useful in 
establishing the cardinal truths of the Gospel in the minds and hearts of 
many. 

Is the Spirit of the Lord Shortened? A Call to Prayer. By Witti1am 
Crossiz, M.A., LL.B. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Sermons setting forth 
aspects of the work of the Holy Spirit in the spiritual life of men, and 
urging. a more complete development of that life—that is, Mr. Crosbie 
urges the cultivation of the devotional and emotional side of Christian life, 
for which there is always need, God knows; but there is equal need for 
insisting upon the practical, righteous, and unselfish activities of the 
Christian life. Work is also worship. 

Synoptical Lectures on the Books of Holy Scripture. By Donap 
Fraser, M.A., D.D. Two Vols. Fourth Edition. Carefully Revised 
Throughout. (James Nisbet and Co.) These two volumes supply a want 
’ in popular biblical criticism. The first series, published fourteen years 
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ago, anticipated the aim of Archdeacon Farrar’s ‘ Messages of the Books.’ 
It gives information concerning each book of Scripture as a whole; its 
purpose, scope, and place in the progressive revelation of God. The 
chapters are necessarily outlines rather than full diseussions; but they 
give condensed information which will enable the general reader to use 
the different books of the Bible with intelligence. Biblical criticism has 
made enormous advances during the last fourteen years. Dr. Fraser has, 
therefore, been well advised to subject his work to a thorough revision, 
which brings it up to the present position of biblical science. It is a very 
timely and valuable work. 

The Anglican Pulpit of To-Day. Forty Short Biographies, and 
Forty Sermons of Distinguished Preachers of the Church of England. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) The first seventeen of these sermons are by as 
many bishops, and it is a significant indication of the change that has 
come upon the Established Church, that so large a proportion of its 
bishops are really good preachers. The editor has sought to represent all 
schools of thought in the Episcopal Church, from Bishop Ryle to Mr. 
Knox-Little ; Broad Churehmen of different phases are represented by 
Bishops Temple and Fraser, Archdeacon Farrar, Dr. Hatch, and the Rev. 
J. M. Wilson. The Rev. Phillips Brooks is admitted as a representative 
of the American Episcopal Church. It is a collection of really good 
sermons, and a satisfactory indication of the true and strong men who 
stand foremost among the preachers of the Episcopal Church and of our 
day. i 

Sermons and Addresses. Delivered in America. By FRE. Ww. Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. With an Intro- 
duction by Pxiturrs Brooxs, D.D. (Macmillan and Co.) Fourteen 
sermons, four addresses, and two lectures, published, as the author tells 
us, because they would otherwise have appeared in a pirated edition. 
They are, however, amply worth publishing for their own intrinsic 
merits. The sermons strike us as being less ornate and rhetorical, and 
more spontaneous, practical, and fervent than previous volumes. They 
are fine examples of cultivated, earnest, and catholic-hearted Evangelical 
preaching. More than once the preacher goes out of his way to disclaim 
all exclusive Church prerogative, and to recognize with full-hearted 
charity all who love Christ as belonging to the true Church of Christ— 
forms of Church government being not essentials but expediences: Christ 
does not belong exclusively to any Church or sect. This is the only 
ground of true catholicity, and we rejoice to see it so firmly taken by the 
broad-hearted archdeacon—O si sic omnia. Another characteristic of 
the volume, more particularly of the addresses, is its wide reading and 
learned culture. Allusion and anecdote are brought from the most varied 
sources, and are used with effective pertinence. No wonder that so 
accomplished an orator should have won so large an admiration. 

The Welsh Pulpit of To-Day. Sermons by Welsh Ministers. First 
Series. Edited by the Rev. J. CynppyLan JoNEs. (Hamilton, Adams, 


and Co.) These sermons, Mr. Jones tells us, represent most sections of 
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the Christian Church in Wales—these being separated not so much by 
doctrine as by sentiment and association. They were, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, composed and delivered in the Welsh language—in some instances 
they are translated by the author, but in the majority of cases by the editor. 
They appear, therefore, under the inevitable disadvantage of translations, 
when, as in poetry or oratory, the distinctive excellency of an original con- 
sists in form. Mr. Jones thinks that ‘neither England nor Scotland has pro- 
duced grander preachers this century. Did they use the English language 
as the vehicle of their thought, all the country would be ringing with their 
fame.’ He is surprised that no English publisher has hitherto ‘ thought 
it worth his while to offer to the public a volume of translations from the 
Welsh.’ If these sermons scarcely justify this large boast, and may 
possibly be prejudiced by it, they are yet of considerable intrinsic 
excellency. There is in them none of the distinctive rhetoric of the 
Welsh preachers of the last century. Had we not been told we should 
not have suspected that they were not ordinary English sermons such 
as are published almost every month, only a little more formal and 
theological. They are solid, sensible, practical sermons, and as such are 
to be commended to sermon readers. 

The Reality of Religion. By Henry J. Van Dyke, New York. 
Second Edition. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Dr. Van Dyke strives to vindicate 
Christianity by its living forces rather than by its theological dogmas—as 
a religion, that is, rather than as a theology. Having, therefore, set forth 
the necessity for a vital religion, he discourses on The Living God, The 
Living Soul, The Living Word, The Living Sacrifice, and The Living 
Christ. Perhaps the rhetoric is now and then a little in excess, but the 
sermons are strong, apt, and suggestive. If they do not reason out lines 
of thought they suggest them, and the pulpit can do little more. 

With Christ in the School of Prayer. By the Rev. ANDREW Murray. 
Eighth Thousand. (James Nisbet and Co.) Thirty short sermons on 
prayer from the sayings of Christ—simple, popular, and fervent, as the 
large circulation which the little volume has attained sufficiently 
indicates. 

The Discipline of the Christian Character. By R. W. Cuurcn, 
Dean of St. Paul’s. (Macmillan and Co.) A series of five sermons, 
preached in St. Paul’s, setting forth the gradual development of Christ- 
like character in religious men through the gradual revelation of the 
Bible. Beginning with Abraham, the preacher exhibits this through the 
progressive revelation of the moral law, the Psalms and the Prophets, the 
manifestation of Christ, and the imitation of Christ in the Christian 
life. Especial emphasis is given to the development of individual 
responsibility, upon which, in one of his expositions elsewhere noticed, 
Dr. Cox insists. The sermons are full of subtle insight and spiritual 
sympathy. 

The Lighthouse of St. Peter, and Other Addresses. By Rev. A. N. 
Maan. (James Nisbet and Co.) A series of addresses to the young, 
full of freshness and point. 
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Expositions. By the Rev. Cox, D.D. Second Series. (T, 
Fisher Unwin.) Although the odd incidents of biblical history and the 
by-paths of biblical thought have a strange fascination for Dr. Cox, he 
always justifies his choice by the interest of the meaning or the importance 
of the lessons. It was scarcely worth his while, we think, to devote his 
preface to a vindication of his designation—‘ Expositions,’ rather than 
sermons. Certainly all sermons are not expositions, and his are dis- 
tinctively such. We cannot comment upon any of these thirty-three 
discourses, most of which are of the character which we have indicated, 
if not in the text yet in the turn of the thought. There is, however, no 
straining after oddity. No more just or beautiful teaching is in the 
volume than that in the exposition of the metaphor ‘A wineskin in the 


smoke’: we do not say notwithstanding, but because of, its two possible 


interpretations. The sermon on ‘The Transfer of the Religious Unit’ 
sets forth in a very interesting way the change from the idea of tribal or 
national responsibility to that of individual responsibility; but then the 
history of the Bible begins with a very strong delineation of individualism. 
Readers of this volume, as of all Dr. Cox’s books, will feel the freshness 
and force and freedom of thought which characterizes it. Holding fast 
by great evangelical principles, he yet expressés them in unconventional 
ways. Sometimes, however, he seems to find occasion for his peculiar 
ideas, but his books are penetrated with the light of a strong and reverent. 
intellect, and inspired by an earnest and religious heart. 

The Gospel of Fatherhood. Notes of Sermons preached at Highgate 
Congregational Church, 1885-86. By Rev. J. W. Gipson. (Whiting and 
Co.) These are sermons of no common order, intuitive rather than logical, 
religious rather than theological. They are perhaps a little too spasmodic, 
but are full of penetrating insight, gleams of imagination, and felicitous 
illustrations. Above all, they exult in the boundless love of God’s 
Fatherhood and Christ’s salvation, as exemplified not only in the ideal, 
but also in the actual life of Christian men. The volume indicates a 
young preacher of remarkable power, if, that is, the preaching does 
justice to the sermons. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Nature, Man, and God. A Contribution to the Scientific Teaching of 
To-day. By the Rev. Joun M. Witson. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.) Mr. Wilson enters the lists with a light heart, and runs full tilt 
against the most popular theories of modern science in cheerful self- 
confidence. But armour which tries the temper of the battle-axe of 
the greatest thinkers is not to be crushed by the thrust of a neat 
phrase. If Mr. Wilson wished to demolish such formidable antagonists 
as the evolution theory, the doctrine of the antiquity of man, ke.» 
might he not reclaim some of the space which he has allotted to dis- 
tinguishing between the numerous meanings of words, and devote it to a 
thorough, searching examination of the problems before him with a full 
appreciation of the grounds on which they are based? His book, as it 
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stands, is scarcely a contribution to scientific teaching, although it 
treats of the matter of science. It is a mistake, too, to drag abstract 
theological propositions respecting the Trinity, redemption, &c., into a 
work which is mainly devoted to an attack upon theories of creation, 
&c. Nevertheless, Mr. Wilson makes some good points—as for example, 
when, in discussing the supernatural, he shows how many recent dis- 
coveries of science would have been as incredible to former generations 
as the miracles of the Bible appear to be to some in our own day.—— 
The Throne of Eloquence: Great Preachers, Ancient and Modern. By 
E. Paxton Hoop. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This last leaf from an old tree 
is very characteristic. Mr. Hood in his books, in various forms, has said 
much about preaching and preachers. That the last of his innumerable 
books should be an eulogy on preaching is very congruous. The idea of 
the book is to demonstrate for the pulpit the claim that the title makes for 
it, by a blending of disquisition, anecdote, and biography. The great 
preachers of ancient and modern times are portrayed, and their charac- 
teristics made to support the principles of pulpit eloquence laid down. 
We need not say that we have here the result of very wide reading. Mr. 
Hood was an insatiable reader, and he brings contributions to whatever 
may be. his theme from very obscure and unlikely places. A large wealth 
of pulpit literature and anecdote is embodied in this work, and employed 
with characteristic fervour and eloquence. From St. Bernard to James 
Stratten and Henry Melville he surveys the changing aspects of pulpit 
eloquence—but why has he not given us more than a passing reference to 
a greater than either, Thomas Binney, one of Mr. Hood’s ideal preachers ? 
We must, however, say that the work is marked also by defects. Its multi- 
tudinous matter is not always well digested or well arranged, and some- 
times, as in the description of the brothers Clayton, passes into palpable 
caricature. Mr. Hood gossips, but he gossips in a very interesting way ; and 
few taking up his book will willingly leave it unfinished.——An Apology 
for the True Christian Divinity as the same is Held Forth and Preached 
by the People, in scorn called Quakers. By Ropert Barcuay. Four- 
teenth Edition. (Glasgow: R. Barclay Murdoch.) The first edition of 
Barclay’s great work is dated from Ury, Scotland, in 1675. It has 
become one of the classics of theological literature. It is, indeed, instinct 
with genius, spiritual insight, and strength. There is no need to identify 
one’s self with Quaker positions to sympathize largely with it. It is an 
apology for spiritual as distinguished from ecclesiastical or ritual Chris- 
tianity. The logical force of its prepositions, the argumentative acumen 
of its polemic, and the weight and masterliness of its style, have secured 
it an imperishable place in our literature, despite conditions singularly 
prejudicial to it. .A good course of Barclay would be a wholesome alterna- 
tive to modern Anglicans. Present-Day Tracts on Subjects of Chris- 
tian Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals. By Various Writers. Vol. VII. 
(Religious Tract Society.) ‘This is the first volume of a new series of 
‘these very able tracts on the great religious questions of the day. The 
editors have been successful in securing contributions from competent 
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men—we mean, by men who reason and demonstrate rather than dog- 
matically afiirm. The present volume consists of tracts by Dr. Henri 
Meyer, a French divine, on ‘The Christ of the Gospels ;’ ‘ The Theories 
of Ferdinand Bauer on the Origin of Christianity,’ by Professor Bruce ; 
‘Man Physiologically Considered,’ by Dr. Alexander MacAlister, Cam- 
bridge Professor of Anatomy; ‘ Utilitarianism,’ by Professor Radford 
Thomson ; ‘ Historical Illustrations of the New Testament,’ by Dr. G. F. 
Maclear ; ‘ Points of Contact between Revelation and Natural Science,’ 
by Sir William Dawson, LL.D. We can only strongly commend this very 
able series of popular apologetics. By-Paths of Bible Knowledge. 
Vol. VII. Assyria: Its Princes, Priests, and People. By A. H. 
SaycE, M.A. Vol. VIII. The Dwellers on the Nile; or, Chapters on 
the Life, Literature, History, and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. 
By E. A. Watuis Buper, M.A. (Religious Tract Society.) No one is 
more competent than Professor Sayce to set forth the elucidations and 
corroborations of Old Testament history, which the marvellous dis- 
coveries at Nineveh have furnished. Here he tells us about the people 
of Assyria, their history, religion, art, literature, manners and customs. 
It is the revelation of a new world. The object of the second book is to 
illustrate the Bible narratives of the sojourn in Egypt of the chosen 
people. Mr. Budge has very skilfully brought together a vast amount of 
condensed information. It is a handbook as complete as it is informing. 
—Truth in Tale. Addresses chiefly to Children. By W. Boyp Car- 
PENTER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. (Macmillan and Co.) The Bishop 
of Ripon is skilful in story. These addresses were, he tells us, first given 
to the children of his congregation at Lancaster Gate. Each is an allegory 
embodying some religious lesson. We can bestow upon them no higher 
praise than that they accomplish a most difficult task, and will, we think, 
be eagerly read by young people——The Home Hymn-Book, with 
Accompanying Tunes. A Manual of Sacred Song for the Family Circle- 
(Novello and Co.) Although this book specifically contemplates the uses 
of the home, many of its hymns—perhaps a majority, children’s hymns 
excepted—are common to all worship of the Christian life. A considerable 
number of the hymns are new,and still more of the tunes, upwards of 
ninety having been composed expressly for it; of these a few are good, 
which is all that can be said for’ any collection of new tunes that we have 
yet seen. Good hymns and tunes are inspirations: the best collection, 
therefore, will consist chiefly of compositions that have been more or less 
tested, and that have approved themselves to devotional sympathies. 
The work will be a useful help to family praise ——Songs of Earth and 
Heaven. By Newman Hatt, LL.B. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. 
Hall has collected the hymns and verses which he has in course of his 
life thrown off. If they lack that undefinable something, that infusion 
and atmosphere of tender poetical developing sentiment which takes hold 
at once of the emotions, which is the mint stamp of effective popular 
hymns, they are yet vigorous and evangelical, and not infrequently have 
the ring of a true battle-cry. Some twenty sonnets are followed by 
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metrical musings, many of them records and impressions of travel; the 
latter portion of the volume consisting of hymns. Mr. Hall puts a 
fervent heart and a strong hand to all that he does.——Companions for a 
Quiet Hour. Songs of Spiritual Thought. By Groree Rawson. 
(Religious Tract Society.) This attractive volume fulfils the promise of 
its double title, and justifies its place in the series of which it forms a 
part. Many of Mr. Rawson’s hymns have won a high position in the 
permanent hymnology of the Church. Their spiritual insight and sweet 
music, the variety of their rhythm and their acute presentment of the 
deeper significance of Scripture, combined with flashes of genuine poetic 
inspiration, have given them wide currency. The volume before us is 
not a reprint of that already published. It contains many new specimens 
of the author's ‘ spiritual thought.’ The whole volume is suggestive and 
soothing, and some rare jewel sparkles on almost every page-——The 
Congregational Year Book, 1886. (Hodder and Stoughton.) The Official 
Year Book of the Church of England, 1886. (Society for Promoting 
‘Christian Knowledge.) The Christian World Year Book for 1886. 
(James Clarke and Co.) The Statesman’s Year Book. Statistical and 
Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World for the year 
1886. Edited by G. J. Scorr Kerrie. (Macmillan and Co.) These 
publications present their usual characteristics, and are full of varied 
and interesting information. ‘The Congregational Year Book’ reports 
4,384 churches and mission-stations as against 4,347 reported last year ; 
1,582,409 sittings as against 1,568,357. Sixty-two Congregational 
ministers have died during: the year; eighty-seven new ministers 
have settled. There are 459 students in nineteen colleges. A vast 
amount of general information is given ‘The Official Year Book of the 
Church of England’ records the magnificent sum of £3,868,499 13s. given 
during the year for religious, educational, and philanthropic purposes ; 
and during the last twenty-five years, £81,573,237. We have no means 
of appraising the returns here given, nor of estimating the proportion that 
comes from endowed societies or national grants as distinguished from 
absolutely fresh independent gifts; but with any reasonable deduction it 
is a satisfactory showing, and should assure the Episcopal Church of the 
sufficiency of her support in her children. But the editor is diffuse and 
not always discriminating. Thus among recent Church literature we 
find Mr. Kegan Paul’s edition of ‘ Pascal,’ ‘ The Expositor,’ ‘ The Clerical 
Library,’ ‘The Symposium on Inspiration,’ ‘ Present-Day Tracts, Dr. 
‘Tulloch’s ‘Movements of Religious Thought,’ Mr. Sinclair Paterson’s 
‘Faith and Unfaith,’ Dr. Samuel Cox’s ‘Balaam,’ Edwin Hodder’s 
‘Simon Peter,’ ‘ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge,’ ‘The Pulpit Commen- 
tary,’ Hershon’s ‘ Rabbinical Commentary on Genesis,’ Philip Smith’s 
‘History of the Christian Church,’ Mr. Macdonald’s (Wesleyan) ‘ Life 
of Fletcher of Madeley,’ ‘ Paul the Apostle,’ by J. B. Braithwaite (Quaker). 
This wide and indiscriminate sweep of the net makes us suspect the 
exactness of the editor’s statistics in instances that we are unable thus 
easily to test. Quakers, Baptists, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists, 
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are all here as contributing recent Church of England literature; while 
every composite publication, such as ‘The Expositor,’ ‘ Present-Day 
Tracts,’ and ‘The Pulpit Commentary,’ goes to swell the list. ‘The 
Christian World Year Book’ contains a complete alphabetical list of all 
Nonconforming ministers in Great Britain (16,000 in number) and the 
Colonies, with some items of information on matters affecting them, such 
as marriage and burial laws. ‘We have found the book very useful. We 
can scarcely conceive a more onerous work than Mr. Keltie’s; he has 
virtually to tabulate the annual statistical changes of the whole world. 
The skeleton of his book has to be filled afresh once a year, while fresh 
additions are ever being made. Thus this volume adds to the countries 
hitherto described the Congo Free States, Straits Settlements, and Fiji, 
which add 30 pages to its bulk—making up 150 additional pages during 
the three years of Mr. Keltie’s editorship. To statesmen, senators, 
newspapers and speech-makers, it is simply invaluable to have at hand 
such a statistical summary of the national resources of the world, the 
results of recent legislation, commercial changes, and political move- 
ments. When we say that this volume includes tabular statements 
of the trade of Great Britain for 1885, the Russian and German 
Budgets for 1886, we sufficiently indicate the care, enterprise,’ and 
arduous work of the editor.——Outlines of a History of the German 
Language. By H. A. Srronc, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Latin in 
the Liverpool University College, Victoria University; and Kuno 
Meyer, Ph.D., Lecturer on Teutonic Languages in the Liverpool 
University College, Victoria University. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 
‘This book is simply what it professes to be—outlines. But it has been 
written by most competent men, who are able to put their knowledge 
into such a succinet and connected form that, with application to books 
easily accessible, the student will soon be able to do much to fill up the 
outlines for himself. And this is precisely what such books should accom- 
plish. They should be a stimulus as well as an aid; for mere cram 
‘suffices for no practical end beyond an examination. The authors do not 
aim at any analysis of special phenomena in connection with later litera- 
ture, as might be suggested by the works of Heine, Goethe, and the rest; 
ibut they dwell rather on the broad principles by which German is con- 
trasted with other modern languages. Of course, due attention is paid to 
the power of the language resulting from its facility for forming new words 
by combination, &e. ‘Again,’ say the authors, ‘German surpasses most 
other languages in the power of forming composite words, and many of 
these compounds, from the comparison which they introduce into the 
word, have a very striking and picturesque effect. Take such words as 
engelrein, bettelarm, turmhoch, eiskalt, schneeweiss. These have to be 
translated into English by a periphrasis, and the force of the expression 
is thereby diminished. Another class of remarkable compounds are those 
where a verb enters into conjunction with a substantive, as schreibtisch, 
denkkraft, trotzkopf, fechtmeister’ But the assertion with regard to 
English here is somewhat extreme; for snow-white, ice-cold, ‘ fencing- 
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master,’ and ‘writing-table’ are perfectly good English, though the 
authorized version of the Bible favours white as snow. The two lectures 
in the Appendix on ‘ Declension of Nouns ’and ‘ Declension of Pronouns” 
are very admirably done, and fitted to be very useful——Christ and the 
Jewish Law. By Rosert Mackrintosu, B.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
The relations of our Lord to the Jewish law are so taken for granted 
that they are not often subjected to close examination. Mr. Mackintosh 
says that there is no adequate treatment of the subject either in German 


or English. His book is a full and scholarly exposition discussing every - 


phase of Christ’s relationship to his Jewish birth and cultus. It is strong 
znd helpful——The Clerical Library. Platform Aids. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) A collection of speeches classified under the heads, Home 
Work, Foreign Missions, Bible Distribution, Temperance, and Miscel- 
laneous. A few sermons are laid under contribution, and a few anec- 
dotes and casual sayings are introduced. The volume is helpful and 
suggestive. 
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